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“Autorambles in the Far West” 


“Are Mountain Roads Safer than Highways?” 
and “The Best Small City in the West”—a prize contest 
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A Pledge of 


Floor-Covering Satisfaction 


HE Gold Seal, shown below, is found 

only on genuine Congoleum Gold 
Seal Floor-Coverings. It is an assurance 
of every quality that makes for floor- 
covering satisfaction. 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc. are the world’s 
largest manufacturers of labor-saving 
floor-coverings. Back of the reputation 
and popularity of Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs stand many years of unequalled 
service and satisfaction. Millions of foot- 
steps have tested Congoleum durability. 
Hundreds of thousands of housewives 
can testify to the soundness of the 
value behind these popular rugs. 
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Rug No. 592 ; ; 
. “Nassau” Design 
Rug No. 570 


Look for this Gold Seal on the Rugs you buy! 














And in these sturdy, economically- 
priced rugs there are designs and sizes 
to suit. every room. Every one of them 
the creation of a master rug designer. 


Beauty, serviceability, economy— 
everything that a floor-covering can give, 
plus lighter household cares, is found in 
the rugs which are identified by a Gold 
Seal pasted on the face of the pattern. 

Ask for Congoleum by name and look 
for the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy. 

ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
San Francisco _— Philadelphia New York _ Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 


New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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“Kashmir” Design 
RugeNo. 562 


The rug shown 1s the 
popular “Gobelin’ 
Design—Gold Seal 
Art-Rug No. 548. 





“Jasmine” Design 


Rug No. 538 
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LAUDE P. FORDYCE 

has, for fifteen years, 
made it his business to know 
intimately all of the principal 
vacation spots on the American 
Continent. He’s also an 
authority on the sut-of-doors in 
all its phases and he is well 
known as a contributor to out- 
door literature. 

So when we wanted a feature 
for this Camping Number we 
naturally turned to Mr. For- 
dyce. 

His article, “Autorambles: 
Three Two-week Trips in the 
Far West,” is exactly what 
you're looking for if you have 
two weeks of vacation time this 
summer and want to spend it in 
the open. 

Maps and all—page 16. 
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postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 
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letter should be registe . The sub- 
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must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
—— before the change is to take 
effect. 
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class matter. 
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Mellin’s Food— 
A Milk Modifier 


A nursing mother takes Mellin’s Food and milk between 
meals and at bedtime, resulting in an increased supply of 
breast milk and a more comfortable baby. 


Another nursing mother, whose breast milk is insufficient, uses 
Mellin’s Food and milk as a supplementary diet or complemental 
feeding, and at once notices that her baby is bétter satisfied and that 
the gain inweight increases, as a result of this additional nourishment. 


A mother cannot nurse her little one, but solves this problem 
by preparing her baby’s diet from milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food, and 1s relieved from all anxiety, being confi- 
dent that the selected diet is full and complete nourishment. 


It is well to know about Mellin’s Food, in order to be 
ready for these emergencies 


Write today for our free book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants” 
Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Burton W. ) Gloretta R. 
Sutton, $ White, 


No. Adams, $ Yelm, 
Mass. 7 Wash. 
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S you'll observe, 
appears this month in a new 
type dress. 

Just as simple as that; a 
dozen words and it’s said! 
But the new type marks, for us, a definite 
milestone. The change in the physical 
appearance of the magazine is merely 
the first outward and visible sign of what 
we are planning for the future—a very 
actual mward and spiritual growth. 
Western still? Of course. SuNsEt’s 
foundation is built solidly upon the fact 
that its pages represent the Far West, 
always. That is our prime function; when 
SuNSET fails to be Western we hope there 
will be no more SUNSET. 
? t e 


UT “West” doesn’t mean six-gun 
and red-eye any more. (We're 
not so sure, as a matter of fact, that it 
ever did). Even the day of the bronc is 
passing; over desert and plain skitter 
thousands of that famous “light car of 
popular make,” and the gurgle of the 
gasoline pump is heard in the land. 
There’s a new West—that’s the size 
of it. The swashbuckling, riotous, olden 
golden days are gone. On their heels 
has come a new Western consciousness, 
no less distinctive, no less Western, but 
undeniably different. You who are mak- 
ing this new West are part and parcel of 
it; your point of view is the new Western 
point of view. And we know that you 
will welcome, in the SuNsET of the coming 
months and years, the “feel” of the new, 
stirring young West, the West that is 
growing by leaps and bounds, pushing 
forward, strong in its youth, certain to 
get where it’s going—and beyond. 
? ? ? 


OR a start, then, there are one 

or i o new features in this issue 
of the magazine. ‘There’s the favorite 
of all Sunset departments, for 
one—Western Homes and Gar- 
dens. You'll find it in a different 
position this month. It has been 
brought further forward and ex- 
panded to fill four pages—48, 49, 
50 and 51, as a matter of fact. 
More room for pictures, this means, 
and for a greater variety of subjects. 
If you like the expansion—well, we 
shall be glad to hear that you do! 


? ? ? 
HEN there’s the new 


Western Fashion feature. 
We’re not calling that a depart- 
ment, exactly, because it will ap- 
pear each month under a different 
title. Matters of clothes are actual, 
live news to most women, or our 
guess is wide of the mark! And 


news, as such, can’t very well be 
departmentized. So, though you'll 
find the Fashion feature in SUNSET 


SUNSET 


Had Been a Golfer" 
cutty” 
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from now on, it won’t necessarily run in 
the same form each month. 

For instance, in this its first appear- 
ance, it takes the double spread, pages 
52 and 53. “A Western Girl’s Summer 
Day,” it’s called, and Daré makes these 
two pages of drawings, photographs and 
text enthralling reading to any girl- 
about-to-take-a-vacation. 


‘ t t 
ARE? Oh yes. Does she need 


any introduction? More than 
probably not; still, just in case—. 
Daré is a woman who has spent most 
of her life in studying women’s dress. 
She is widely known—famous, actually— 
in the West through her fashion work in 
the newspapers and magazines and her 
radio- broadcasting on the subject of 
women’s dress. It is one of her especial 
convictions that there 7s such a thing as a 
Western trend in fashions and, in SUNSET, 
she will interpret that belief. And, as the 
leading fashion authority in the West, 
she does know how. 


? ? ? 
O much for what’s new this 
month. 


We received a heartening slap on the 
back a week or two ago and since it’s 
not only an encouraging word for SUNSET 
but a boost for the long-suffering and 
oft-berated younger generation we'll pass 
it on to you. 

M. J. Haley of Helena, Montana, who 
announces himself as an octogenarian 
(the youngest one we’ve ever heard of), 
writes us as follows: 

DEAR SUNSET: 

Your live articles in the March and April 
numbers on crime, jazz and the delinquency 
of youth, struck me as logical, true and very 
intere sting. 

The expressions of those writers have 
prompted me—despite my advancing years 








Ever thought how Omar Khayyam might have looked if he'd 
played golf? Harold J. FitzGerald has written ‘If Omar 


pen-and-ink for each quatrain. 
appear until next month—the August issue 
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and E. S. Firenze has done a “‘wood- 
We couldn't resist 
showing you Omar teeing off, although the poem doesn’t 
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—to spring to the breach with them in 
defense of the youth of today. 

Who am I to be uttering these unsolicited 
remarks? 

Well—I was born May 10, 1846. During 
my eighty years on earth I’ve had more 
than forty years’ experience rounding up 
and corralling. the delinquent young- 
ster as a police officer, Federal investigator, 
juvenile court worker and attache of the 
Federal courts. 

I have found the youth of today not nearly 
as bad as we were sixty-five and seventy years 
ago, 

After sixty years of cogitation, I unhesi- 
tatingly render the verdict that the behavior 
of boys and girls everywhere is growing 
better, not worse! 

All honor to those who wrote those 

articles for Sunset. May their tribe in- 

crease! Their hopeful, forward-looking 
ideas are refreshing! 
Very sincerely, 
M. J. HALEy. 

Our thanks to Mr. Haley! And not 
only because he comes so heartily to 
congratulate us on the articles we ran 
but because he’s vigorously and solidly 
a champion of the boys and girls of today. 
We'd like to know more of his ilk! 

? t ? 

HE Small-City Contest is catch- 

ing on fast. Several small cities 
—Hemet, California, for one—have in- 
stituted contests of their own in which the 
letter best setting forth the merits of the 
town will be given a prize locally and then 
entered in the SUNSET contest. 

Letters are beginning to swamp us 
already and in order to allow time for 
judging, the first awards will be announced 
in the August issue. In the meantime we 
are running two stories this month, one on 
Santa Barbara, California, and one on 
Jackson, Wyoming—pages 42 and 43 of 
this issue. Those short articles will give you 
a still better notion of how to write your 
letter if you live (or have lived) in a small 
town for which you are a booster. 

This isn’t a ‘‘one-time” contest, 
remember. Prizes will be award- 
ed each month. And we'd like to 
see every small city in the West 
represented before we get through. 

Rules are few and simple. You'll 
find them with the Santa Barbara 
story this month. 


t t t 


] ORE of our readers than 


we had guessed have re- 


membered ADRIANA SPADONI’S 
“Singing Crabman” story. Hun- 
dreds have written us asking, 


apropos the paragraph in the June 
Desk, when the first of her new 
series is to appear. 

August is the month—the next 
issue. The story is one of her best; 
the title, “The Old Wisdom.” 
JEFFERY REYNOLDs is to illustrate 
the entire series. 
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24 . . . fresh fish still kicking . . . fried in fresh 
sputtering butter . . . blending of pleasant odors 
e wind playing with your hair . . .a desire to 
P eat everything in sight . . . healthy play-days 
$ restful nights . . . freedom of conventions 
: clean recreation . . . renewed energy 

; that’s outdoor life . . . Nature's Health Tonic. 

’ . ; , : ‘Se ee 

' Camping no longer means “roughing it.””. You can 
ke as comfortable and almost as completely sur- 
rounded with the conveniences of modern life in 
your camp as you would be in your own home. 


Visit your home “Western Auto” store before you start, to 
make sure that you have everything you need. Consider 
every “Western Auto” store en route as equally your “home”’ 
store. And when you reach your final destination, look up 
the nearest “Western Auto” store and make it your local 
headquarters for service, supplies, and information. 


Headquarters for Auto Supplies, 
Tires and Camping Equipment. 







~More than 125 Stores in the West- 


Western Auto 
Supply Co. 


Main Store ~1100 South Grand Ave- 3%... 
LOS ANGELES SAVING SAM 
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The Private School and the 


Rebellion of Youth 


ANY people today are of the opinion, and not without reason, that there is a definite connection 
between the present large and increasing volume of general lawlessness in the United States and 

the undeniable lack of moral and spiritual training in our educational system. For purposes of 

this discussion, the home as well as the school is included in the meaning of the term, “educational sys- 
tem.” And by “spiritual training” we do not necessarily mean religious instruction. A definition of 
terms at the outset will avoid confusion. 
How to effect a moral and spiritual regeneration in our national life is a problem toward which a vast 
amount of earnest thinking is being directed by parents, educators, religionists and leaders in public 
affairs. And the youth of the land is bearing the brunt of their researches. The findings to date indicate 
that the boys and girls themselves are sound enough; a benign Providence takes care of that. The diffh- 
culty appears to lie rather in the complicated social structure with which the boys and girls are early 
brought into contact, a social structure more complicated in the United States than anywhere else in 
the world, due to the variety of racial and religious factors involved, to the destructive effect of indus- 


trialism upon home life, and to the 





Boys’ Schools 








PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boy 


Page stands in a class by itself as 
a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military is 
adapted to young boy needs. Parents 
appreciate the atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of 
itskind in America. Writefor the catalog. 

The Page Cadets at Catalina, a 
volume of western tales, by the head- 
master, at your bookstore or by 
. mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, Head- 
master, 1223 Cochran Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 




















SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“The Coming West Point of the West” 
University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Graduates 
admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most thorough 
academic instruction and military training of any school on the 


coast. Christian influences and genuine interest in the needs | 


of individual boys. Land and water sports all year. Summer 
session, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalog. 

Address Col. Thos. A. Davis 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., 





PALO ALTO Military 
Academy 

For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Homelike 
atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. Swimming 
and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months in year. Sum- 
mer Camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Cal. 


"San Diego, Cal. 





our long cherished “melting pot.” 


Youth is aware in these days as 
never before that it has been made 
the unwilling victim, through 
countless generations, of varying 
sets of conditions not of its own 
making and all more or less defec- 
tive. The resulting rebellion of 
youth concerning which we hear 
so much today, if correctly ana- 
lyzed, is directed not so much 
against its elders as against the 


relentless system with which 
those elders themselves once 
struggled. 


The more clear-sighted in both 
| camps perceive that the conflict is 
really nothing but a renewal—an 
| unprecedentedly aggressive one 
| albeit—of the age-old warfare 
| between liberal thought and cau- 
| tious conservatism. But in the 








admitted functional disorder of 


Boys’ Schools 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael 
FOR BOYS 23%iteref! 
A non-military preparatory school with a strong faculty of 
University men, offering the traditions and stan ds of the 
best | schools. In the hills and mild equable climate of 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 
+ + dangaa New term opens in September. For catalog 


James W. Williams, Headmaster, 
Box 6-A, San Rafael, California. 


CALIFORNIA. scrote 
IA. school for boys 
Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 
At. i go grades “ toeght. All athletics, 
ristian influences. Small classes. . C. M. 3 
R. D. Box S, Pasadena, Cal. : iia 
MILITARY 


WEST COAST xekbeny 


(Primary and Grammar grades only) 


A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, can- 
not be found. Summer term and camp—Address Box 907-S, 


Palo Alto, California. 
LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School catrronnis 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
1 . Prepares for a and business life. Fully accred- 
ited. Member R. O. T. C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster. 

















HILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Portland, Oregon 

For’manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 

west. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 

logue on coqaeet. Interesting monthly boys’ magazine 
ing. 
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heat of the struggle even the clear-visioned are apt to lose sight of 


abstract issues and descend to a plane of personal conflict. 


No 


wonder, then, that the overwhelming majority of people, young and 
old, who find themselves caught in this turmoil, and who fail to 
grasp the significance of it, are by turns bewildered and enraged at 
what they consider the wrong-headedness of those who oppose 
them. Conscientious parents spend sleepless nights trying to find 


a way out of the muddle; and 
soning powers defeated by the 


Girls’ Schools 





MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ac- 

credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 

French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

5029-A West Third St., 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Pre-Primary, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Charlotte F. Center Louise 8S. Edgar 


OToN SCHOOL Giris 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all 
winter. College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Gymnastics, Riding, Tennis. 37th year. Accredited. Write 
for catalog. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Pasadena, Cal. 





The Elliott School for Girls 


Ages 4to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residential Los 
—— Ideal home life. Character building. Out-of-door 

. School pms open all year. M: ollins Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 





Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 


Special Schools 








Cumnock School 


An old California day 
school with beautiful modern buildings. 
Academy for Girls 
An accredited High School in Class A, 
preparing students for western and east- 

ern colleges and universities. 


and resident 


' 
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1 

1 

1 

t College oa, specializing in Voice, 
i iterary Interpretation, Story- 
1 ournalism, Music, Public 
i amatics. Private lessons or 
1 special classes open to professional men 
1 and women. 

1 Write for Catalogue. 

; HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 
i 5353 West Third Street 

1 Los Angeles, California 
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School of Expression ty 
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Los Angeles, Calif. | 


children, their undeveloped rea- 
superior sophistry and casuistry 
of their elders, resort to all sorts 
of wild outbursts and, in extreme 


| cases, to shocking acts of violence. 


To cope successfully with the 
restless and militant spirit of the 
youth of today requires a breadth 
of understanding that is given 
to but comparatively few men or 
women. It requires also a certain 


| amount of firmness, and a disci- 


pline that is exercised without the 
heat or anger too often accom- 
panying its administration in the 
home. And it requires, in school 
hours and out, a constant watch- 
fulness, not spying in its nature, 
over the conduct of boys and girls 
alike. In any well conducted pri- 
vate boarding school these con- 


:' _ | ditions are fulfilied to a degree 
The Bishop’s School "eiision™ g 





_ tude. 


seldom possible in the home, or in 
schools where the influence of the 


teachers over the children in their | 


care can be exercised only in 
the class-room. 

Private school life affords boys 
and girls a constant and close 
association with men and women 
of high ideals, strong character 
and genuinely sympathetic atti- 
The moral and spiritual 
values gained from such intimate 
contacts play a part of inestimable 
importance in the training for 
later life in the great world out- 
side. And under such conditions 








the rebellious spirit has slight | 


chance for existence.—N. H. P. 


Girls’ Schools 





THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming California 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 
hour from San Franciico. Instruction in grammar and high 
school classes with special emphasis on college preparation. 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming pool. Track, archery, riding. Limited 
enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross, California. 





CASTILLEJ A SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 

Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford. 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. For illustrated 
Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A.B. 


EST LAKE & irs 
for GIRLS 

Accredited College Preparation 
Junior College Lower Schoo! 

Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics 
Ideally located. 8 acres of beautiful grounds. New buildings. 

Swimming Pool. All outdoor sports. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
Jessica S. Vance, Frederica de Laguna, Principals 

337 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora, California 


A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Overlooks 
famous San Gabriel Valley. Charming Italian designed 
buildings. Orange groves, bridle paths on school’s estate. 
Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor life a reality. 7th grade 
to college entrance. General, post-graduate and Special 
Courses. Accredited. 35th year begins Sept. 28th. Catalog 
and views. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 

















The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
‘A progressive school for girls of all ages” 


Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 















PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, : 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 
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At home in any environment 


The Packard is at home in any surroundings. At the tennis 
courts or at the courts of kings it well reflects its owner’s taste 
and judgment. 












~ofa For Packard supremacy has won and held international recog- 
distinguished nition for more than a generation. At home or abroad, in town 
“family or country, the Packard owner knows the constant satisfaction 

: which comes with the possession of things universally approved. 


Packard comfort, beauty and distinction are most appreciated 
by those who have learned that they need not pay a premium 
to possess them. 


Packard Six owners know that these long-lived, fine cars provide 
as desirable and enjoyable transportation after the first 20,000 
miles as before. 


And there lies the secret of owning a Packard. You want to keep 
it longer than cars of lower first cost—and when you do, you 
enjoy Packard ownership at a cost no greater than you pay in the 
long run for cars of shorter life and far less distinction. 
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Entrance to Camp Grande, E/ Paso, Texas 


Camping de Luxe 


Striking New 
Notes on the Old 
Camping Theme 


“DESERT RAT,” his flap- 
ping slouch hat drawn low 
over his bleached eyes and 
his long beard wagging as he 
walked, plodded grimly 

through the blazing sunshine of a late 
spring day. At intervals he mopped his 
face, brown and lined by the New Mexico 
sun, and occasionally he used language, 
direct and forcible, to keep his two burros 
from lagging. But mostly he plodded, 
not even cursing the paved highway which 
made himself and the burros footsore. 
They had come a long way, these three, 
all the way from the upper reaches of the 
Oscuros, and even if the banging gold-pan 
hung conveniently on one packsaddle had 
not betrayed the fact, the man’s appear- 
ance would have proclaimed that he was a 
prospector. Palpably, he was coming in 


to town for a “bust.” 


[suUN 


Not that El Paso is what it used to be 
for ‘“‘busting,” but the old fellow had a 
hankering to have one more look at it, 
anyway, and so he had made the journey. 
The burros came along as a matter of 
course. 

Plodding so, the old man came pres- 
ently to the curbs and sidewalks of urban 
settlement, the trim residences, close-cut 
lawns and telephone poles of a city sub- 
urb. And, a bit later, to a row of neat 
store buildings designed to imitate the 
architecture of the Pueblo Indians, a 
broad arch above a roadway and the sign 
“Camp Grande.” 

Abruptly he stopped. The burros, by 
some silent system of their own, per- 
ceived the pause and stopped too. Slowly 
the old fellow spelled out the sign. 

““Camp,’” he quoted sententiously, 
after a moment. “Camp hell! That 
there’s a town!” 

And so, in fact, it is a town—a town of, 
for and by the tourist, brought about by 
that magic means of travel which has rev- 
olutionized half the country and opened 
the way for the backwoodsman to become 
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By D. R. Lane 


a citizen of the great world—the automo- 
bile. 

Camp Grande, latest, newest and most 
talked of among all the score or so of 
“camps” whose fame has spread along the 
highways, is a symptom and a symbol. It 
is a symptom of what the automobile is 
doing to the last of the open country, and 
a symbol of what a community can get out 
of the automobile. 

For the day is past when a motorist, 
stopping to spend the night, need put up 
with the rough ground for a mattress, two 
boulders for a fireplace and a brook half a 
mile away for a water supply. The camper 
does not have to rough it any more. He 
does not have to make light of hardships. 
He does not have to endure dirt and smells 
and grimy clothing. 

Cities everywhere in the West have pro- 
vided him with facilities for decent com- 
fort whenever and wherever he stops. 
More than that, they have found that 
giving the motor traveler decency and 











Camp kitchen 
and 
dining-room 


Camp Grande, 
El Paso 
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comfort, and even luxury, is a sound busi Thus, the police power of the state, as well 


ness proposition. It pays. 

It pays in bringing settlers to the city, 
it pays by inducing campers to remain a 
week where they had planned to stay but 
a day, with consequent increased profit to 
local merchants; it pays in advertising the 
city; doubtless it pays in other ways. 
Denver traces back numerous sales of 
homes and some of other real estate to the 
good impression made upon motor tour- 
ists by the municipal automobile camp. 

It used to be that cities designated any 
waste piece of land which they could not 
use for a directly lucrative purpose as 
their “municipal automobile camp,” 
piped in water to a few faucets, stuck up 
a sign, entrusted the problem of sewage 
disposal to divine Providence and thought 
themselves far-sighted in having provided 
all that could be asked by this new type of 
traveler who made an uncomfortable way 
about the country in a rattling, smoking, 
snorting contraption whose operation was 
one long series of emergencies. 

Those conditions hold no longer. There 
is hardly a hamlet which does not do much 
more than was done in those days. Even 
the least desirable of the small private 
camps, run partly for casual transients 
but mostly for what the owners can make 
out of them, is forced by competition to 
make reasonable provision for the comfort 
and health of those pitching their battered 
tents on its soil. Besides, some states, Cali- 
fornia among them, have provided regu- 
lations which all camps must observe. 
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as business sense, enforces a certain mini- 
mum standard far above that of the pio- 
neer days. 


EOPLE could travel by motor 

years ago, and camp out by the 
way, getting along with inconveniences, 
doing without comforts, making sport 
of hardships. They could even enjoy it. 
They can yet, but it isn’t necessary. 

The pioneering has been done, the way 
has been smoothed; where once the auto- 
mobile associations sent out “‘trail bla- 
zers” to mark and sign the bare earth 
roads they now send scouts to spy out 
the land and mark, with two stars or one, 
in the guidebooks those tourist camps 
which provide a beauty parlor or only a 
barber shop, a piano or only a phono- 
graph, for the benefit of the traveler. 

Nowadays the camp which does not 
provide good, serviceable cooking facili- 
ties, tables and seats, shower baths with 
hot water and laundries with modern 
stationary tubs is an exception, almost a 
back number. Many of them provide tub 
baths as well as showers, and washing 
machines as well as porcelain tubs, for the 
free use of their guests. Electric irons are 
not an unusual provision and gas ranges 
for cooking are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

In other words, the bare mechanics of 
shelter, food and hygiene are so common- 
place in the automobile camps of today 
that nobody notices their presence. There 
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isn’t much difference between stopping 
in one of them and stopping in some bun- 
galow hotel, except the difference in cost 
and the airiness of the sleeping places. 


OR is that all. The social needs 
of touring mankind, ignored as 
long as the automobile travel was an 
all-sufficient adventure in itself, also 
are receiving attention. A mere 
couple of years ago a rough board 
floor where impromptu—very 
impromptu—dances could be 
held was regarded as a distinct 
asset, an important addition, 
to an automobile camp. Now 
social halls, community 
houses and “camp club- 
houses” are to be found in 
most of the larger camps. 
here are good dance 
floors, pianos, phonographs, 
radio sets and even organ- 
ized orchestras paid by the 
camp management to pro- 
vide music. Daily news- 
papers, late magazines, some- 
times a library are available 
for the free use of campers. 
The idea that everybody who 
could afford to drive an automo- 
bile could afford to be robbed by 
local tradesmen is as dead as the 
dodo. Stores and supply stations 
have grown up around the camps, or 
are operated as part of the facilities 
which make the place attractive to camp- 
ers, and in almost every instance the 
prices are kept down to the level set by 
other similar enterprises in that city. 

The gouger who waxed fat through 
capitalizing the necessities of the early- 
day motor traveler has given place to the 
self-respecting business man. The auto- 
mobile tourist has come to be regarded as 
a regular source of income, not as an occa- 
sional bit of good fortune dropped into the 
clutches of an unscrupulous retailer or ga- 
rage man. Everybody who has to deal 
with him knows that while John S. Motor- 
ist may never pass that way again, he will 
have many conversations with others of 
his tribe, and that an unfair transaction 
will be well advertised, to the detriment 
of the guilty party. 

he whole business has become sta- 
bilized, put on a better plane, regularized. 
Of course, not every camp is a paradise 
and the time is still far off when Saint 
Peter will hand every applicant at the 
pearly gates a free ticket to some city 
campground along the Lincoln Highway. 

There are good camps, and camps that 
are not so good, and some that are down. 
right bad. But the trend is distinctly up- 
ward. City governments, chambers of 
commerce and camp-owners realize that 
nobody is going to stop in an ill-kept camp 
when he knows that by continuing along 
his route a few miles further he will reach 
a clean and attractive one. 

That’s the beauty of touring—if you 
don’t like the place where you are, you 
can, and do, go somewhere else at once. 

Recognition of this condition has led 
cities and individual private camps to vie 
with each other by offering all the com- 
forts and conveniences that the exceed- 
ingly low rates_charged will cover—and 
sometimes more. Most cities were glad 
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to give a variety of facilities and services 
free, even, until the levying of a small 
charge became necessary as a means of 
shutting out undesirables. 

The result of this competition for tour- 
ists, as carried on both by cities and by 
individual camp-owners, has been a re- 
duction in the number of camps and a 

vast improvement in their quality. 
Monopolies, public or private, have de- 
veloped in the camping business, always 
to its betterment. 


UST why these have succeeded, and 
even won the praise of the public, in 
a country where the word “monopoly” 
rouses the citizens as a red rag rouses a 
bull, is a little difficult to say. Perhaps it 
is because the monopolies are strictly 
regulated by the public itself. Perhaps 
it is because they are monopolies only 
locally, and in reality each town is com- 
peting with its neighbor for a share of the 
tourist business. But it is a fact that now 
you can get a bed with clean sheets on it 
in an automobile camp where, in other 
days, you were lucky to get a bed without 
any sheets—unless you went to a hotel. 
Consider, for instance, the case of El 
Paso. This Texas city used to have a 
municipal camp, operated on‘a free basis, 
which satisfied nobody. In the words of 
the authorities: 

“There was a great deal of complaint 
from the better class of tourists that the 
surroundings occupied by the camp were 
not as pleasant as they should be.”’ 

That’s a mild statement, probably, but 
in Texas they have a libel law that has 
teeth and claws and a sharp prong to its 
tail, so that mild statements are the rule. 
However, there is no law against reading 
between the lines, which also may disclose 
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a new meaning in this further statement: 
“The city of El Paso soon found that 
maintaining a free tourist camp encour- 
aged people who eventually became a 
charge on the Associated Charities.” 

The outcome of that situation was that 
a few public-spirited men concluded a 
camp which afforded good surroundings 
and made a small charge for them would 
do their city a world of good. They or- 
ganized and the result is Camp Grande. 

Now the citizens are tickled to a deli- 
cate rosy pink at the fine advertising 
which their city has received through the 
camp, the tourists write glowing testimo- 
nials in the camp register and the owners 
have made so much money out of the en- 
terprise that they are going to install a 
string of similar camps along the southern 
automobile route from coast to coast. 

The aim of the management at this 
camp has been to provide for every want 
of the tourist. They have gone a step 
farther than most camps by providing for 
those of his wife as well. So far as known, 
this is the only camp in the country where 
a beauty shop is maintained—and actu- 
ally thrives on tourist custom—within 
the confines of the camp itself. 

The camp has its own grocery store, 
bakery, meat market, drugstore, camp 
supply store, barber shop, restaurant, 
laundry, postoffice substation, automo- 
bile service station, telegraph office, news- 
stand, cigar stand, tailor shop, cafeteria 

ind police station. This last gives free 
per but there is an ironclad rule that 
prices charged at the others shall be no 
higher than those in downtown El Paso. 

There is a recreation hall built like a 
small country club, with the wide porches 
appropriate to the warm climate, hard- 
wood floors, free music for dancing when- 
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ever the visitors wish, piano, phonograph 
with plenty of good tecords, late maga- 
zines, radio set, library and furniture that 
would be a credit to many a hotel—all free 
to every one stopping in the camp. 

There is a spick-and-span community 
kitchen, with individual gas stoves, each 
with its own coin-in-the-slot gas meter, 
chairs, tables, lockers for dishes, sinks 
with hot and cold water—all free. 

There is a laundry with stationary tubs, 
ironing boards, electric irons, electric 
washing machines and a drying space 
screened from the public view—also free. 

Yet the average payment made by a 
party of four for stopping overnight in 
this camp is only a dollar. 

Charges are on a “car” basis. That is, 
the same charge is made for each car 
which is lodged in the camp, whether one 
or a half dozen persons arrive in it. Ac- 
commodations range from bare space, 
twenty by twenty feet, at fifty cents a 
night, to a “bungalette”’ with private 
bath, living-room, kitchenette, sleeping 
room, dining- -room and all the appropriate 
equipment and furniture that would go 
with these in a modern apartment house, 
at five dollars. 


AMP GRANDE has seventy bun- 
galettes, twenty-four tent-cottages 
and space for 150 tents. Last year 35,000 
cars registered there. This year 45,000 
are expected. According to camp figures, 
the average number of persons traveling 
in a car is four. A statement of what 
the camp has done for the city concludes 
as follows: e 
“One of the great incentives for a city 
to build this sort of a camp is the fact that 
tourists will stay over for a week to six 
(Continued on page 82) 
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cA Fragrant and 
Colorful Tale 
Of adie ry 
Flower Girl 


By Rost HENDERSON 


Illustrated by 
R. J. Prowaska 


X-CARTS creaked and rat- 

tled along the cobblestone 

streets around the plaza. 

Sunlight dripped through 

the rusty palms. Under the 
red-tiled roof of the market, women in 
bright dresses and black head-shawls 
were spreading their odorous wares. 
Pineapples, cocoanuts, oranges, lemons, 
bananas, mangoes—in huge flat baskets. 
Bunches and baskets of flowers. <A 
medley of scents, a riot of color. 

Behind her hamper of jasmine blossoms 
Tonita sat and thought of fate. Such 
a strange way things “had of happening. 
Some days you smiled and smiled and 
only a few people would buy. Some days 
you sat, not caring, and every flower was 
sold. They bought or they didn’t buy, 
that was all. Then, one day, a handsome 
young senor smiled into your eyes and 
everything was changed. One day a slim 
sehorita took all of your jasmine and 
whispered that it was for her wedding. 
But on that day you were sitting sad, not 
caring, even when she shook her head and 
left you the change. A great blackness 
had spread around you, as if your eyes 
were blinded by too much sunlight. 

From habit Tonita brushed back her 
dark hair and began to work on her square 
of lace. From habit she caught the glance 
of a customer in front of the basket of 
jasmine and parted her red lips in a 
glistening smile. But Tonita’s thoughts 
were far away from the cool fragrant 
market, the gossiping women and the 
heaps of fruit and flowers. 

Out in the glare of the rocks and sand, 
beyond the last crooked street, a narrow 
winding road flung itself like a great 
shimmering cobweb around the foothills, 
across the canyons and back, far back into 
the misty blue mountains. This morning 
the road would be finished, the last dizzy 
bridge would be spiked, and the road- 
builders would be moving on. 

“Meet me at noon out at Devil’s Point, 
Tonita,” Jimmy Markham had told her. 
“J—I want to tell you good-bye before I 

%? 
go 


go. 
‘Before he goes,” 





said Tonita fiercely 


to herself as she sat behind the big basket 
of jasmine. 


“‘Before—he—goes!”’ 
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Behind her hamper of jasmine blossoms 
Tonita sat and thought of fate 


For a month they had been meeting at 
the head of the sandy path that winds 
down the canyon. Sometimes Jimmy was 
unable to leave the camp until late, and 
then Tonita waited for him at Devil’s 
Point while the peaks took fire from the 
dying sunset and the swift dusk crept out 
of the purple shadows. Often they had 
cooked their supper there. Jimmy knew 
such a lot about cooking. And they sat 
in the sand and watched the moon rise 
over a notch in the blue ranges. Kill- 
deers and rock wrens called about them. 
And there was the long walk home 
through the moon-white sand. Some- 
times Jimmy came in and sat on the steps 
of Tonita’s cabin while she sang to him. 
Old Spanish and Mexican love songs. 
Sometimes they went to a dance here in 
the market beside the plaza. Now it was 
all ended. 


EFORE he—goes,” said Tonita 
again, and she clenched her fingers 

angrily in the square of white lace. 
Down the wide aisles of the market 
new customers came. Women with 
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gourd bowls to carry home what they 
bought. The women behind the baskets 
chattered and laughed and called their 
wares. The sefora with the melons 
cut thin slices from half a melon beside 
her and invited the shoppers to sample 
her stock. Never, she declared, had such 
excellent melons been grown in ‘the earth. 
The pineapples, the oranges, the mangoes, 
were similarly unexcelled. The flower 
girls made chains and wreaths of their 
blossoms and held them out temptingly. 
All but Tonita. She sat silent behind her 
heaped jasmine and made lace. 

Some of the girls laughed at Tonita’s 
silence. ‘See, she is very busy,” said one. 
“She is making lace for her trousseau.’’ 
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observed another. 


“But she is sad,” 
“The captain of the road-builders goes 


away. She will have to marry Julio. 
Already she is eighteen.” 
“Very old indeed for so pretty a senor- 
ita. 
Tonita’ seyes gleamed but she smothered 
her rage. “And why should one not marry 
Julio?” she inquired. “He is handsome. 
And he has a very large house that his 
father left to him.” She tossed her head 
and hummed a gay tune and the girls left 
her to her lace-making. 

But as she sat there a childish pout grew 
into her lips and her black brows knit 
menacingly above her drooping lashes. 
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Under the red-tiled roof 

of the market, women in 

bright dresses were 
spreading their 
odorous wares 
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Out in the sun and sand by the new 
bridge the men would soon be gathering 
their tools together, rolling up their 
blankets, breaking camp. They would do 
everything at the direction of Jimmy 
Markham who went among them, tall and 
lithe and masterful, seeing everything, 
knowing always what had to be done. 
Tonita thrilled at the thought of him 
walking like a young god out there in the 
desert. Wrinkled old workmen took 
orders from him meekly. Young men, 
too, who were tall and strong. But none 
of them knew as he knew always the right 
thing to be done. 

Tonita remembered his voice as he had 
talked to her, an eager, laughing young 
voice. He told her about his home in 
California, about working up in the 
mountains in the deep snow. He had 
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done many different things. Once he had 
owned a gold mine and lost a great deal of 
money. He had been a cowboy, a lumber- 
man, an engineer. 

“T haven’t got a lot of money, yet,” he 
had said once. ‘But I’ve had a devil of a 
good time.” 

Sometimes he had paid her compli- 
ments that she dreamed over, night after 

night. But she had never been sure 
of him as she was of Julio. Some- 
how he was always a little cool, a 
little remote. And his very remote- 
ness fascinated her. Julio was stupid, 
all the world could see that, even if 
he did have a handsome face and a 
fortune. But Jimmy! Oh, he has 
the very intelligent head, Tonita 
had told herself with fond pride. 


‘“Tonita, you have wonderful 
eves,” he said oneday. ‘And you're 
very beautiful, as of course, you 
know.”’ 


“Oh, Jeemy,” Tonita had cried. 
“T am too happy that you theenk—”’ 
But before she could finish he was 


laughing. “Say, I like the way you 
say my name,” he said. “It’s so 
—well, I don’t know. I just like the 


sound of it somehow.” He made her 
feel a child. And she was eighteen. 

That was the way he was always repul- 
sing her. How, she had asked herself 
time and again, could one ever make love 
to a man like that. He put you away. 
He was not like Julio. It was necessary 
to wait. And today he was going! 


WOMAN stopped in front of 

Tonita’s flowers. “I will have 
some of your jasmine, Senorita,” said the 
woman. “It looks very fresh.” 

Tonita took her slim silver-handled knife 
and cut off the sprays that the customer 
wanted. “TI like the long stems the way 
you have them,” said the woman. “I 
don’t care about having them all messed 
up in wreaths and chains.” 

Tonita smiled and clinked the money 
into a scarlet bag that hung at her belt. 
The hum of the market went on about her 
but she scarcely heard it. The automo- 
biles hooting and chugging around the 
plaza, the ox-carts creaking over the 
stones. She liked the feel of the slim cool 
knife between her hot fingers. It was a 
very strong knife and the handle was 
engraved handsomely. 

“Tonita, you are foolish to take that 
knife to the market,” her mother had 
scolded. ‘You are sure to lose it, and it 
is a very beautiful knife. Once it be- 
longed to your great-great grandmother, 
a fine lady who would never have thought 
of sitting in the market and selling 
flowers.” 

Tonita had smiled a slow, stubborn 
smile and put the knife in her pocket. 

As she slipped it back now her mother’s 
words came to her with an ugly sting and 
a new significance. 

“A fine lady who would never have 
thought of sitting in the market—A fine 
lady—” Tonita thought suddenly that 
she had hit upon the reason for Jimmy’s 
coldness. Her cheeks burned and her 
throat ached with a new stab of pain. 
She was not a fine lady. She was only a 
flower girl. And he was a sun-browned 
god walking in the desert. Tonita’s 
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shame and anger grew. Her breast 
heaved, her eyes glowed, little points of 
light scintillating in their still depths. 

She looked about the market place. 
Already some of the large baskets were 
empty and the women had gone outside 
to bake tortillas in iron pots over a 
smoulder of coals. Half of her flowers 
were unsold. Tonita tossed them to- 
gether scornfully. What did she care for 
a basket of flowers. It would soon be 
noon and Jimmy would be waiting for her 
in the shade of the rocks out at Devil’s 
Point. 

Tonita examined her face in a small 
vanity mirror. She patted her smooth 
hair, painted her red lips redder and 
dusted a powder puff over her straight, 
aristocratic nose. Tonita looked up and 
saw the young sefiorita who had bought 
all of her flowers the day before. 

“Oh, you still have some left,” said the 
senorita. “I must have them. You see 
Charles likes the jasmine best of all. He 
says that it brings out my hair. And so 
we're going to use it in the church and 
ever ywhere.”’ 

harles?” said Tonita absently, try- 
ing to seem polite. 

“Yes. Charles is the man I’m going to 












She sprang forward as the 
snake was rearing to strike. 
Her knife slashed through 
the slender spongy neck 
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Tonita: Rose Henderson 


marry,” said the sefiorita, laughing so 
happily that the tears came into her eyes. 
“You know I told you the flowers are for 
my wedding. And we should have still 
more. Could you bring me another 
basket some time this afternoon? See, I 
will leave you my address. It is easy to 


find. The big white house at the end of 
the street.’ 

“Another basket?” said Tonita. “I 
theenk so. I will try. Gracias Senorita.” 


It was so hot on the path out to Devil’s 
Point that the sand burned through the 
soles of Tonita’s red-heeled slippers, and 
she carried her basket over her head like 
an umbrella. 

“Another basket! No!” raged Tonita. 
“Let her wait, and wait, and wait!” 

It was scorching hot but Tonita hurried 
in spite of the heat. Two rich red spots 
grew into her cheeks, her brows knit 
themselves in an angry frown. In her 
pocket was the slim silver-handled knife 
and she felt of it from time to time as she 
went along. 


A JUMBLE of mad, taunting 
thoughts filled her mind, a host 
of smiting words cried themselves through 
her jealous anger. All of the beautiful 
affectionate things that Jimmy had ever 
said to her were so many bees stinging 
her to fury now. She hated the slim 
young senorita with her Charles and her 
golden hair and her lovely clothes. She 
hated Jimmy, the tall young master of 
men. All the joy of those singing nights 
and days had woven itself suddenly into 
a choking web of hate. 

It seemed ages ago, just two nights 
before, when Jimmy had told her that 
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they would finish the bridge today and 
that he wanted to say good-bye to her. 


Tonita quickened her steps. “But he 
shall not go,” she said. Softly, her fingers 
touching the silver-handled knife. 

Out across the canyon the new road 
gleamed, a shimmer of steel in the 
blinding desert sun. Tonita could see it 
long before she came to Devil’s Point. 
And the mountains were misty blue 
against the sky. 

Tall yuccas bloomed beside the path, 
their creamy bells spreading a heavy 
perfume on the dry, hot air. A loaded 
stalk bent over her head and Tonita 
snatched a handful of flowers and tore 
them to pieces as she went along. 

She would have to marry Julio as her 
mother wished. Or else she would have 
to go on selling flowers at the market 
until she was older and older. As old as 
the senora who sold melons. 

“You have wonderful eyes, Tonita. 
And you’re very beautiful, as of course 
you know—” 

The words rang tauntingly through 
the tumult of her mind. “T like the way 
you say my name— 

And he had laughed away her adoring 
compliments. “Flowery stuff, Tonita. 
You don’t mean half of it.’ 

Fool that she was, she had hoped and 
loved on. Tonita thought of the tall 
golden-haired senorita who had bought 
the jasmine. It was some one like that, 
all white and gold, that Jimmy would 
marry, she told herself and added fresh 
fire to her torment. Jimmy was in love 
with some fair, lovely creature with an 
automobile and elegant clothes and a big 
white house. He had only played with 
Tonita, and his smiles, his pleasant words, 
his caresses meant nothing. It was all an 
idle flirtation. He had meant to show her 
that by his laughter, his sudden coldness, 
by treating her like a child, 

And there was her mother, wanting her 
to marry Julio because he had a large 
house and a small fortune. “Your great- 
great-grandmother was a fine lady. She 
would never have thought of selling 
flowers in the market.” Why, by all the 

gods, had her great-great-grand-daughter 
been a flower girl instead of a fine lady? 
Tonita pulled the soft yellow blouse down 
over her dull purple skirt. 

“But he shall not go!” she muttered. 

The glare of the sun was blindingly hot 
on the rocks above Devil’s Point. In the 
shade the sand was soft and cool. Tonita 
stood in the niche behind the tallest rock 
as still as the purple shadow and stared 
out across the canyon. By the shadows it 
was nearly noon, but the men still worked 
on the bridge at the end of the new road. 
They were like giant ants crawling about 
in the sun. A cool breath of wind crept 
up from the canyon, rasping the clump of 
yucca spines beside the rock where Tonita 
waited, and a bright-colored fly buzzed 
faintly in a cactus flower at her feet. 
Everything else was silent. 


L IKE a shimmering mirage that fades 

and retreats as you approach it, the 

dreams that Tonita had dreamed burned 

themselves out and vanished in the hot 

noon sunshine. A brown cabin with a 

wide fireplace, up in the mountains where 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Are Mountain Roads 
Safer than Highways? 


By W. B. Lewis 


Superintendent Yosemite 
National Park 


[At teoid to 
Frank J. Taytor) 


T isn’t hard to drive in the moun- 
tains. It isn’t dangerous. Last 
year more than 30,000 automobiles 
were driven into Yosemite National 
Park over mountain roads that 
reached elevations of more than a mile 
above sea level. I don’t recall a single 
serious accident that occurred on these 
mountain roads. I do recall several bad 
accidents that occurred on the roads on 
the floor of Yosemite Valley, which are as 
level as those of the San Joaquin. They 
were traced to carelessness, all of them. 

A lot of folks who would like to enjoy 
motoring in the mountains are staying 
away, waiting for paved roads. “Then it 
will be easy and safe to drive into the 
mountains,” they tell me. It may be 
easy, but it won’t be safer. Our mountain 
roads are safer than the high- 
ways, for the reason that 
people are more careful on 
the mountain roads than they 
are on the highways. Most 
accidents are due to careless- 
ness, ninety per cent of them, 
I should say. 

If I could submit to every 
motorist coming into Yosem- 
ite a questionnaire to make 
him think, and could make 
him answer it, I could almost 
wipe out auto troubles for 





say in this article. 


practically all the time, in the mountains. 
It holds the car down to fifteen miles, 
which is fast enough on mountain roads, 
it keeps the driver in constant control, and 
ready to use the brakes as an emergency 
to stop in a hurry. 

This all may seem unnecessary warning, 
but most of the accidents in the moun- 
tains are due to the fact that drivers slip 
into high at the top of a small grade to 
glide along a level or down grade for a few 
yards, and are unable to stop quickly 
enough at the end of it. Result: crash, 
new bumpers, lights, radiator, or fenders. 
Good-bye, ten to fifty dollars! 

Next question: 

When do you use 
the brakes? 


Superintendent Lewis of 
Yosemite National Park 


What's the Answer? 


EFORE you start out for a drive in the 
mountains, see if you can answer these 
questions. 
Why is low gear? 
What do you use it for? 
When do you use the brakes? 
What do you do if she boils? 
When do you back down hill? 
How do you get even with road hogs? 
What do you never leave behind you? 
If you don’t know the answer to these ques- 
tions read what Superintendent Lewis has to 
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hurry, they are there. Use them, and 
after the emergency is passed, give them 
a rest. And I don’t mean the emergency 
brakes only. I mean all the brakes on the 
car. See that they are in good shape 
when you start for the mountains, and 
keep them that way. Brakes are better 
than insurance, in the mountains. 

Next, What do you do if 
she boils? 

If you’re the average Yo- 
semite driver you swear to 
the high sequoias that she 
never boiled. We havea club 
in Yosemite that you ought 
to join. It is known as the 
“Non-boil, Made-it-in-High 
Club.” Ananias, Baron 
Munchausen and Dr. Fred- 
erick Cook are the charter 
members. None of them per- 
petrated that particular fib, 
so far as I know, but they 
got in on their general repu- 
tations. A lot of prominent 
westerners have made the 
club on more specific quali- 
fications! 

Seriously, the thing to do 
if she boils is to stop and en- 
joy the scenery, or eat lunch, 
or carry water. Boiling is no 
disgrace, either, in the 
Sierras. Rolls- Royces have 
been known to do it. 


WHEN do you step 
on her? 


Only when you go up a 
steep hill. Let me emphasize 
that fifteen miles an hour is 
a fast average in the moun- 
tains. Careful drivers are 
satisfied to make ten miles 
an hour on the average. 

Within the park boundar- 
ies, we have controls to see 
that drivers do not go too 
fast. That is for the safety 
and comfort of all. If you 








Yosemite visitors. The first 7 
question I would ask him 7 
would be : 

Why is low gear? 

And: 

What do you want touse | 
it for? : 

Low gear, of course, is for §& 
slow going, up hill, and down ‘ 
hill. You want to use it to | 
go down hill just as much § 
as you use it going up hill. | 
You would think that would | 
be as plain as the hood over § 
your motor. But it is amaz- 4 ee 


ing the number of people who 
think it is a disgrace to use first or second 
gears. Even a Rolls-Royce has to use 
low gear in the mountains. But some 
boobs always want “to make it in high.” 
About the only place they make is 
Troubletown and pi hospital. 

I can’t emphasize the importance of 
using low gear, at least intermediate, 
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In the mountains you use them to slow 
down and to stop. You don’t use them 
to go slowly. Life of brakes is too short. 
They burn out too easily on mountain 
grades. Then you are out of luck. Use 
low gear, or intermediate, and come down 
hill on compression. Your brakes are the 
ace in the hole. If you need them in a 
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hit it up and make some 
time down the last long grade into 
Yosemite, and the ranger at the bottom 
pulls out his watch and tells you you made 
twenty-five miles per hour down, and will 
you kindly go up to the top and come 
down again at fifteen, don’t get sore. Just 
do it. That’s just his way of teaching you 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Auto 


Rambles 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


ECREATION is at its best 

in America in the Far West 
° on account of the extent, 

the quality, the accessibility 

and the hospitality of its 
playgrounds. And its followers have the 
vacation frame of mind; the acquiescence 
to the human need to get outdoors as a 
remedy for the evils that go with the 
stress imposed by modern business and 
sedentary living. 

With the West motorized—al most 
every family has a car these days—with 
good highways reaching to even the 
remotest corners of our far-flung wilder- 
nesses, with the allurements of a diverse 
and attractive mountain, lake and sea- 
shore paradise beckoning us, 1s it any 
wonder that a great percentage of our 
people, utilizing as they do week-ends 
and annual vacation periods, travel inde- 
pendently and cheaply, hundreds of 
miles to satiate their wanderlust. And 
the trail is marked by a pattern of rubber 
tires. 

The National Parks, of course, are the 
headliners as objectives, and the best 
thing about it is that the family party 
traveling in their own motor car on their 
annual two weeks vacation period (which 
is the standard vacation for most of us) 
can nicely encompass a National Park 
tour and yet have plenty of time to gain 
intimacy with it without having to spend 
all their time along the roadway. 

The Pacific Coast states are unusually 
fortunate; that region is all scenery. 
There are delightful recreation oppor- 
tunities close to every city, so that week- 
ends and holidays are easily taken care 

of. Then, for the annual two weeks outing 
which your dyed-in-the-wool traveler and 
nature lover wants to spend afar, he has 
comfortably within his reach one of the 
six National Parks. 

In making a trip there are two things 
you can do. You can spend all your time 
on the road or make a rapid mileage to 
get you quickly to a camping paradise 
where you can luxuriate leisurely in 
outdoor life. With the Pacific Highway, 
the longest paved highway in the world, 
as the main artery of travel, you can go 
from Tijuana, Mexico, to Vancouver, 
British Columbia (1800 miles) in a two 

weeks vacation period if you like to step 
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The Tioga Road near 
Tioga Pass on the 
eastern border of 

Yosemite National Park 


A picturesque 
bit along Lake : 
Tahoe's shore ee 


right along and glue your eyes to the 
road and miss the scenery; Cannonball 
Baker made the distance in forty hours. 
From San Francisco to Seattle it is 1007 
miles, with a driving time of four days, 
and you can get time within the two 
weeks before your return for a quick 
of Lassen and Crater Lake 


survey 
National Parks, the Columbia River 
Highw: ay and Mount Rainier. The 


reverse is also true—people of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland can see the 
Yosemite and the Big Trees in a half 
month. But that means hurrying along; 
better take one park at a time and know 
it intimately. 

Let’s consider first a typical California 
tour. 


THE YOSEMITE-TIOGA LAKE TAHOE TOUR 


The Sierras offer on their western 
slope a vegetation of the oldest and 
greatest trees on earth, while on the east 
rises a gigantic mass of granite towering 
above the desert. Between them a ma- 


jestic array of snow-capped mountains 


raise their spires into the eternal blue. 
Erosion has worked in this range a 
SET 
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fantasy of canyons and 
gorges of which the 
Yosemite Valley is the 
most notable. Its salient 
features are pretty well 
known; the valley is 
world-famed. With its 
lofty cliffs, | romantic 
vistas, waterfalls of 
extraordinary height, 
three groves of big trees 
and, in the background 
geographically but in the 
foreground as a vacation 
playground, the familiar 
wonders of the High 
Sierra—together with a 
comparatively new world 
wonder, the Waterwheel 
Falls of the Tuolumne— 
this region is at once 
readily accessible and a 
veritable outdoor para- 
dise, graced with an equable climate not 
surpassed by any other in our National 
Parks System. 


ERY likely you know your run- 

ning time on these California 
roadways. As for distance, from Los An- 
geles to Yosemite via the Wawona Road 
and Big Trees is 354.9 miles, from San 
Francisco to Yosemite via the Big Oak 
Flat Road is 192.1 miles; either one a 
really inconsiderable undertaking and us- 
ing but a small portion of your vacation 
period, allowing you plenty of time to see 
the Yosemite. 

Leaving Los Angeles on the Pacific 
Highway, it is a five-hour run to Bakers- 
field going from Hollywood on the San 
Fernando Boulevard to Saugus, then 
over the Ridge Route and for forty-nine 
miles twisting and turning sufficiently 
to keep your spirits enlivened and drive 
dull monotony away. Sixty-five miles 
north of Bakersfield is Kernville the 
gateway to the Southern Sierras and 
headquarters for guides and packers for 
hunting, fishing and camping trips to 
the Kern River and Mount Whitney 
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Three Suggested 
Toure for Your 


Two-week Vacation 


district. At Kaweah P. O., reached 
after leaving Three Rivers, is the checking 
station for the Giant Forest, twenty-six 
miles away, a side-trip worth while, for 
this forest contains a million sequoias, 
more than 12,000 of them over ten feet 
in diameter and at the head of them all 
the famous General Sherman Tree, the 
dest and largest of all living things. 


EE Wawona Road entering Yo- 

semite from the south puts you in 
direct touch with the Mariposa Grove of 
big trees and the greatest grove of giant 
sequoias outside of the Sequoia National 
Park. The monster of this grove is Grizzly 
Giant, whose girth is ninety-three feet, 
its diameter 29.6 feet and its height 204 
feet, with an estimated age of 4000 years. 
[wo other sequoia groves are in_ the 
Yosemite Park—the Merced and Tuol- 
imne. Visitors entering the Park from 
the north and west (from San Francisco) 
ver the Big Oak Flat Road can see the 
Mariposa Grove as a part of the Yosemite 
Valley circuit tour—one day to Mariposa 
ind back. 

\ll roads converge in the Yosemite 
Valley floor. The outstanding physical 
feature which first impresses you is the 
unusually perpendicular wall formation. 
Originally the Merced River is thought 
to have flowed practically on a level 
with the canyon top, and the valley 
to have been cut by erosion. leaving the 
turbulent tributary streams to pour 
over the brink as waterfalls. Only eight 
square miles out of the total of 1100 
square miles of the Park are occupied 
by the valley proper, which of course is 
the place best known by the touring 
public. The country above the valley ts 
less known but can be reached by trails 
ind by two automobile roads in_par- 
ticular which you should traverse—the 
Tioga Road, crossing the Park from 
east to west right in the heart of the 
High Sierra, and the route via the Mari- 
posa Grove, climbing 3000 feet above the 
valley to Glacier Point. 

The first view of Yosemite Valley 
discloses inspiring rock sentinels between 
which are towering cliffs and the incom- 
parable valley below. On the south wall 
glistens Bridal Veil Falls, thirty feet wide, 
dropping first 620 feet and then 320 feet. 
Opposite is El Capitan, 3604 feet high 
and presenting a 400-acre naked granite 
vertical front. At the base of Sentinel 
Rock is Yosemite Village, with a grouping 
of resorts and camps. The auto tourist 
camp #s directly opposite Yosemite Falls. 
This falls is easily the chief attraction 
of the Park and without a counterpart in 
the wide world. In reality it is a series 


of falls—the first a 1430 foot sheer drop, 
next 600 feet in a series of cascades, and 
finally a leap of 320 feet, totalling 2350 
feet, almost half a mile. 


The Royal Arches near the valley 
head are surmounted by North Dome. 
Opposite, and heading the valley, is 
the highest rock of the region, South 
Dome or Half Dome, 8852 feet above 
the sea and 4892 feet above the valley 
floor. From the valley floor an auto 
road leads to Happy Isles where the 
foaming Merced races by. This is the 
starting point for the trip to Glacier 
Point. From a _ bridge half a_ mile 
farther on is a grand view of Vernal Falls, 
an eighty-foot width of molten silver 
dropping 317 feet from ledge to fern- 
hung glen A mile farther is Nevada 
Falls, 594 feet, and westwardly lies the 
gorge of Illilouette Creek, whose falls 
splash 370 feet in silver spray. 

On a tour of the valley via Artist and 
Inspiration Points, one sees far up to 


17 
Tenaya, Mariposa, Glacier Point; peaks 
and domes stretch for hundreds of miles 
—the Sierras on parade, twelve peaks 
over 12,000 feet high. At the edge of 
the precipice nearby one peers over into 
Yosemite Valley 3254 feet down. A 
terrifying drop; twenty-eight miles by 
auto back to the valley, yet so close that 
you can hear the hum of motors below. 
Near by is the famous Overhanging Rock 
jutting out over Yosemite Valley. Stop 
at Inspiration Point on your return and 
visit Mariposa Big Trees via a beautiful 
stretch of forest. Wild flowers along the 
loop road enhance the beauty of this drive. 

Making the complete tour of Mariposa, 
one enters between Corporal of the Guard 
and his Squad al ng the loop road to the 
first big tree, Fallen Monarch, which 
dwarfs your car; then, successively, 
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The Yosemite-Tioga Lake Tahoe Motor Tour 
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Grizzly Grant, Unknown, the Mark 
Twain Tree, tallest in the grove, 331 feet 
high; then Wawona (Indian for “Big 
Tree”), and the Tunnel Tree with an 
arched drive twenty-six feet long cut 
into the living tree. 


Ts Tioga Road winds east and west 
across lioga Pass through the best 
outdoor Paradise of the high Sierras, 
forty-six miles of which lies within 
Yosemite Valley. Continuing on to 
Mono Lake it turns north to Lake Tahoe, 
completing 206 miles, a route featuring 
some scenic surprises characteristic of 
the rugged high Sierras. This trip, with 
the entrancements of Yosemite Valley, 
will. round out for you one of the most 
interesting tours in the world. 

‘Leaving Yosemite Valley you back- 
track.on the Big Oak Flat road to Bunga- 


low Bridge over the south fork of Tuol- 
umne River at Carl Inn. The road here 
traverses beautiful forest-covered moun- 
tains, and many streams. You are in- 
vigorated by the pine air, gradients are 
easy along the divide between the 
Tuolumne-Merced watersheds. There is 
a skyline drive through the wilderness 
for thirty-six miles to Lake Tenaya, one 
of the most satisfying water gems of the 
great West. Lake Tenaya is eight miles 
east of Yosemite Valley at the head of 
Tenaya Canyon, surrounded by polished 
granite domes. One at the head of the 
lake—Tenaya Peak—trises from the water 
to a height of 10,200 feet. 

Six miles farther on is Tuolumne 
Meadows (8594 feet altitude), the best 
of the well known Meadows of the Park, 
and the largest, 10 miles long and twenty 
miles wide. This is the place to detour 
for massive mountains—Lyell and Dana 
right in the heart of the Sierras; it is 
the rendezvous of the outings of the 
Sierra Club, whose members have their 
headquarters lodge at Soda Springs, the 
favorite haunt of confirmed mountain 
lovers and trout fishermen. Tioga Pass 
is nine miles farther on, up the Dana 
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Rambles: 


Fork of Tuolumne to an altitude of 


9960 feet where one may peer over into 
Mono County. 


The Mono Lake country is one of 


gorgeous coloring—the typical brilliance 
of the volcanic desert. Farther on as the 
trail goes northerly we come through 
fertile valleys rimmed by precipices, to 
Bridgeport and finally to the end of the 
trail at Tallac on the shore of sapphire- 
hued Lake Tahoe. 

Paralleling the Tioga Road within 
Yosemite Park, and to the north, the 
Tuolumne River follows its tumultuous 
course and just above the entrance point 
to Cathedral Creek and Huffman Creek 
are the famed Waterwheel Falls. For 
miles the river is one wild rushing mass 
of snowy foam. Magnificent silver 
plumes leap high into the air and whirl 
over shelves of upstanding rock; some 





Mount Rainier has the largest 
single peak glacier system 
in the world 


are thrown in’ enormous 
arcs of solid water, fifty 
feet high spanning an 
eighty-foot arc. The Water- 
wheel Falls, now coming to 
be better known, are one of 
the scenic wonders of the 
world. 


AKE TAHOE is 

unrivalled even by 
the Axenstrasse and Lake 
Lucerne or by the more 
subdued beauty of the 
Italian lakes. It is a mag- 
nificent body of Prussian 
blue water. The road fol- 
lows seventy-two miles of 
pine-fringed shore line and 
you can peer down into the 
transparency of its 1800- 
foot depths. The lake is 
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and promontories, green meadows and 
sandy beaches at the lake’s edge. This is 
the realm of noted trout fishing, too—a 
true paradise and one which every 
Westerner should know. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST TOURS 


Considering the Pacific Highway still 
as the backbone of our trip, let’s see what 
we can find farther north. As we have 
noted, it is the longest paved highway in 
the world. It is signposted from end to 
end and traverses all of the principal 
cities of the coast states. Short detours 
afford the vacationist ready accessibility 
to some of the best of our National 
Parks, to over a dozen of our National 
Forests, to delightful seashore outing 
places, to many lakes and streams. 
The highway makes contact with all the 
transcontinental motorways and_ one 
special highway 
which is of partic- 
ular interest to the 
vacationist — the 
Columbia Rive: 
Highway at Port- 
land. 

Traversing the 
fertile Sacramento 
Valley in Califor- 
nia, passing the Big 
Trees, Yosemite 
and Lassen Na- 
tional Parks, with 
in reach of giant 
Mount Shasta, un- 
dulating over the 
Siskiyou Range, 
through the pictur- 
esque Crater Lake 



























surrounded by peaks 8000 
to 11,120 feet high which 
taper down to rugged cliffs 
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country of Oregon, down the Willamette 
Valley to Portland where looms the 
“of Mount Hood, then crossing 
the great Columbia River, the boule- 
vard leads past Mount St. Helens 
and Mount Rainier, then Tacoma, 
Seattle and on to Bellingham, the gate- 
way to the Mount Baker region. Before 
ending at Vancouver we encounter the 


' Chuckanut Drive, a remarkable boule- 


vard hewn out of the mountain, com- 
manding a view of snow-capped moun- 
tains, the beautiful waters of Puget 
Sound and the San Juan group of islands 
which are superior in scenic grandeur to 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 
Nearly 760,000 people crossed the inter- 
national boundary over the Pacific 
Highway last year. 

J would put as the major recreation 
allurement of Oregon the Crater Lake 
National Park trip and the combined 
Columbia River Highway and Mount 
Hood loop tour. One notable feature in 
our National Park Service 
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policy is that no National 
Park shall duplicate in any 
way the major attraction 
of another, so while all the 
parks represent the quin- . 
tessence of outdoor life, yet 
each one is outstanding on 
account of some unusual j 
natural phenomenon. 

Crater Lake National Park, 
occupying 249 square 
miles on the summit of the 
Cascade Range in South- 
ern Oregon, rests 200 feet 
deep in the crater of the 
volcanic crater of the ex- 
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presents a twenty- 
square mile surface rimmed 
in by two-to four-thousand foot precipitous 
walls, sculptured in fantastic form. The 
lake has the most remarkable coloring of 
any lake in the world, holding the visitor 
enthralled by its vivid ultramarine, shading 
to turquoise along the shore and to a 
light jade in the coves around the edges. 
Remark able, too, is the unusual placidity 
of the lake, its surface gleaming as though 
glazed by the sun. Crater Lake Lodge 
is the headquarters for the park, and 
west of it 1s the public motor camp 
ground with a community house, a 
modern comfort station, shower baths 
and all conveniences. Here, too, starts 
the thirty-five-mile rim road encircling 
the lake. Crater Lake fishing is justly 
famous—it is well stocked with rainbow 
trout. 

The automobile approaches to Crater 
Lake are unusually interesting, through 
a forested wilderness where it is not 
unusual for the motorist to see bear, 
deer, coyotes, wolves and an occasional 
elk. The whole region abounds in fine 
streams in which you can get some of the 
gamiest fishing on the continent. Leaving 
the main artery of coast state travel, the 
Pacific Highway, one has the alternative 
of two routes. One is from Medford via 
the picturesque Rogue River Canyon 
(with its famed cutthroat trout, salmon 
and steel heads) and the Crater National 
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The whole layout of the Southwest tour 


Forest for eighty-five miles—done in 
3% hours. The other route is the Klamath 
Falls way. 

To avoid retracing familiar 
those coming in at Medford usually 
leave over the Southern Highway. This 
is surfaced in its fifty-two- mile length to 
Klamath Falls and passes along Anna 
Creek Canyon through the Klamath 
Indian Reservation and along the edge 
of Klamath Lake. The rugged topog- 
raphy and the wonderful fishing make 
a very special appeal to the outdoor 
sportsman. From Klamath the motorist 
has a choice of three routes—two west to 
Ashland where is located an exceptional 
camp grounds, and the third route into 
northern California. 


roads, 


HE Columbia River Highway is the 

most scenic and unusual roadway in 
America, running along the edge of the 
river and in front of the great escarpment 
of the Mount Hood foothills, over which 
many streams direct from Hood’s melting 
glaciers leap in glory. Here is some of the 
most awe-inspiring scenery in the world— 
a combination of Alps, the Rhine and 
southern Italy plus, say, the grandeur 
of the Canadian Rockies. The road 
itself is a marvel of engineering achieve- 
ment, in many places strung along cliffs 
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hundreds of feet above the river and in’ 
others spanning turbulent streams on 
high concrete and steel bridges supported 
by quaint walls of high masonry. The 
entire drive is one enchanting panorama’ 
of tumbling waterfalls, towering cliffs: 
and green forest. 

You leave Portland via Broadway, east 
on Sandy Boulevard fourteen miles’ 
through dairy and farming country to 
Sandy River at the threshold of beauties’ 
to come. The road leaves the Sandy' 
River Canyon and climbs to Crown Point! 
725 feet above sea level, where the 
traveler is enthralled by the panorama 
twenty-five miles up and down the river 
and across to the silhouetted purple 
mountains. A rapid descent is made 
down to the river on an easy 5 per cent,’ 
figure-eight grade and one enters the: 
district of waterfalls. In ten miles one 
sees eleven beautiful waterfalls, the 
highest being Multnomah, which its 
second highest in the United States; at 
Bonneville is the greatest fish hatchery 
in the world. Then on to Eagle Creek 
Park, the Cascades of the Columbia, 
Mitchell’s Point Tunnel, the sunken 
forests of the Columbia, the abutments 
of the Bridge of Gods and into Hood 
River Valley. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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A Two-Part Story 
rae. t «-T-¥ 2. 
Figesctrated by 
Louis + ROGERS 


The Story Thus Far: 

OB HARRINGTON, who 
wanted to stand upon his own 
feet and carve out a business 
career, was married to a social 
butterfly, Marian Oldham, 

whose opulent and managerial mother had 
prevailed upon the two young people to 
make their home with her in the palatial 
mansion of the late John H. Oldham, her 
husband. 

Things did not run smoothly for Bob 
under this arrangement. Social engage- 
ments, much against his will, were made 
to take precedence over his business 
affairs, and little by little he was drawn 
into the aimless activity of Marian’s gay 
aid careless set, of which Perry Carstair 
was a shining light. Bob’s increasing 
moroseness and irritability gained him the 
reproofs of both Marian and her mother. 
Mrs. Oldham urged him to let business go 
and devote himself to Marian. The Old- 
ham fortune would keep the wolf from the 
door. Harrington found himself yielding 
to the stream. He finally abandoned his 
work and threw himself into the social 
whirl. 

It was about this time that Perry Car- 
stair organized an all-night party, the 
incentive for which was a blond young 
giant named McCallum who, Perry 
explained to the crowd, was “from one of 
dad’s mines up by the pole somewhere. 
A night of gaiety at White Rock Springs 
and Liberty’s was followed, at dawn, by a 
plunge in an outdoor swimming pool at 
the home of one of the party. McCallum 
entered into the excitement with enthu- 
siasm. 
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At a dinner party a few days 
later, Perry Carstair was entertain- 
ing the company by repeating some 
of McCallum’s remarks, imitating 
his broad burr. Catching a frown 
on Harrington’s face he announced 
to the table at large, “‘Bob’s an- 
other earnest young man. He 
thinks he loves work, but he 
doesn’t.” Turning to Bob with 
cheerful effrontery he said, “You 
wouldn’t stick it, Bx »b—up there 
with McCallum, any more than I 
would. I’d gamble, Bob, you 
wouldn’t stick it.” 7 

Stung by the smiles that went 
round the table, Bob turned slowly 
to Carstair with lips drawn tight. 
“T’ll take you,” he said slowly. 
“Vil take you for a thousand that 
I can go, with just enough money 
to land me there, and stick it for 
six months—or more.” 

Perry flushed a little. “If you 
put it that way, I’m on, of course.” 

“He won’t go, dear,’”? Mrs. Cld- 
iitam assured Marian when she 
heard the news. 

But in a few days Bob had gone, 
and Marian’s first letter from him 
was postmarked “North Bay.” 


The story continues: 


H ARRINGTON was lonely, 
with an intensity that was 
almost unbearable. but his letters 


gave no word of it. He had come 
to that new land with high hopes, 
and the land had set its mark upon 
him. He loved it, and he hated it; 
loved it for the openness that had 
swept the discontent from his heart, 
and bronzed his face, and hardened 
his muscles; hated it because it 
could withhold so much. He had 
not the instinct of the North. He 
came late to each new field, to.pick 
up what odd corners were left. Once 
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He took her arm and swung her round, almost 
woodshed,” 
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roughly, “It’s the Harrington Mine,” he said. 
Urs. Oldham broke in 


“Tt looks just like a 
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——4 Tow t bee 
Husband's Struggle 
Against the Handicap 
of His Wife's Money 


or twice they had made him some 
money; profit came in one venture 
only to be lost inthe next. And always 
there was that ache of loneliness. 

And Marian went home from one 
of Perry’s gay parties, and sat on the 
side of her mother’s bed, and cried. 

Mrs. Oldham patted her hand. “1 
know, dear,” she said, “you want him 
home.” 

“T don’t, mother. I don’t—not 
now.” She looked up with a smile 
breaking through the tears. “I’m 
just silly and tired; just forget about 
it, there’s a dear. I’m all right now.” 

It was that night that Mrs. Oldham 
wrote to Bob. It was a skilful letter, 
the outcome of a simple mind. She 
had only two thoughts; to make 
Marian happy and to make life run 
smoothly. So she told how much 
Marian missed him, and how much 
comfort and content there was await- 
ing him. 

And Harrington read the letter in 
his cramped room, with the sense of 
failure upon him, and was caught and 
held by the words. All right. They 
wanted him. He was going home. 


IS resolution once made, he 

moved about the room swiftly, 
packing his bag with haste. There 
was not much to take. All the old 
mining kit, just so much to throw 
away—no use for it anywhere at home. 
He looked at it, with a wry smile, 
realizing that even the furnace man 
would not thank him for it. He closed 
the bag with a snap. 

At the station he bought a ticket 
and a berth reservation. There was 
a stir in the air even there; an in- 
tangible thing that still caught at his 
blood. ‘‘A strike in South Lorrain!” 
It flew from mouth to mouth. No 
one knew more. No one seemed to 
know whence the rumor came. It 
spread, as such news spreads, like fire 
leaping over sunburnt grass. 

“A great chance,” he thought, 
“__foot-loose—a little money—” all 
the thwarted passion of those months 
of hope deferred called to him. 

He looked at the pasteboards in his 
hand. ‘Hell! he said, “It’s another 
lie. ’m going home.” 

Loneliness, the accumulated effect 
of many failures, the sudden hunger 
for the soft things of life, held his de- 
termination firm. It was with him 
as he climbed aboard the Pullman, 
and arranged his things for the long 
journey. Going home to ease and com- 
fort. Friends waiting for him with 
an eager welcome. There was Marian, 
too. His face clouded a little. ‘He 
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had dreamed, sometimes, that the going 
back would be different—that he would 
go! with his head held high. But what 
matter? They would be glad to see him 
anyway. “No more of this damned 
disillusionment,” he thought. 

“Harrington,” said the racing wheels 
beneath him, “Harrington, you're a fool.”’ 

: listened, impersonally, as though they 
spoke of some one else. Harrington. That 
was his name, “Harrington,” they said, 
over and over in endless iteration, ‘‘You’re 
a fool.” 

Maybe—maybe he’d been a fool for a 
long time. Now he was going home. 
There was the ticket in his hand. It 
represented ease and comfort, the soft 
luxuries of civilizations, good pictures, 
good music, soft lights and soft laughter; 
the gleam of white linen, the blush of pink 
shoulders caught for a happy instant in 
the dance. He belonged there with culture 
and refinement, with all the little garnish- 
ments of life. They were his for the 
asking and he was going back. And the 
racing wheels kept up their monotonous 
refrain: “Harrington, you’re a fool.” 

Up there in South Lorrain 
he could see them staking ~~ 
their claims, backing the odd _—_) 
chance—something fine in ( 
that. Something, he thought, 


drowsily, to have a mine ) 
named after you. ) 

He clutched his ticket, and ¢ 
the yellow Pullman slip. / 


Realities!’ They were part of 
the civilization to which he _ \ 
was going back. “Harring- 
ton,” mumbled the wheels, as / 
they slowed down for North | 
Bav, “‘you’re—a—fool—” ) 
Harrington rose, slowly 
and, gathering his coat and / 
bag stepped out on the plat- 
form. His ticket and Pullman 
check were still in his hand. 
He looked at them, half 
sheepishly, and as the station 
master passed him, he tore 
them across and threw them 
to the winds. “When is the 
next train north?” he asked. 


HE days that fol- 
lowed remained al- 
ways as a blurred memory of 
excitement and heavy weari- 
ness. There were times when 
things, people, places emerged 
from the blur into the shape > 
of reality. He saw himself 
reaching the scene of excitement, just 
that fraction of time late, as always; 
saw himself staking an unpromising claim 
and heard the rough jibes of the more 
fortunate. But there was a dogged de- 
termination upon him that bade him hold 
to that place of his first choice. And 
then, one day, on those barren acres the 
flash of gold—yellow flakes flecking the 
gray rock. He looked at them with stolid 
indifference. He was too weary even for 
elation. He spent methodical days sam- 
pling here and there, but always coming 
ack to the same spot, sometimes in a 
spirit of exhilaration, but more often in 
dull doubt. 
McCallum had made a hurried trip 
from the North, and Perry had gath- 
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ered him in for an evening’s enter- 
tainment. He looked rather surprised 
when he found Marian one of the party. 
“Tt looks,” he said, “as though Bob had 
really found something. Mind you, I’m 
not saying that he has. You can’t tell 
with mines. But I’d bet on it.” 

“And if he hasn’t,” she asked, slowly, 
“will he be back?” 

“Do you want him back—to this?” 

“No!” she said, sharply. 

“Then leave him alone.” 

She nodded at that. “But if—as you 
said—if he has found something—if it 
comes so easily—well, I’m afraid!” she 
concluded, sharply. 

McCallum looked at her suddenly. 
Then there was something in this girl, 
after all. She did understand what this 
life had done to her husband. The stern- 
ness left his voice. ‘“‘I understand,” he 
said, “With his shield, or on it; that’s the 
idea, isn’t it?” 

She looked puzzled. 

“Anyway, I know what you mean,” he 
said. “It’s better to have him fight for it. 
What a man has worked and slaved and 
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By Lestey Bares 


The warm round hills roll skyward from the bay 
With fog-swept crowns of misty meadow lands. 

On flowered slopes the dairy cattle stray. 
Along high knolls the eucalyptus stands. 


Bathed in spring noons an inner valley lics 

With flowing seas of grain and marching vine. 
Through purple miles Diablo’s ridges rise. 
Shimmering creek-beds in the sunlight shine. 


Here are green grasses growing, old oak trees, 
And there a white bull pawing on a hill 

Of red paintbrushes reaching to the knees. 
The little winds are still. 


And here are sleepy towns to soothe the soul— 
Santa Rita, San Ramon, Sunol! 





fought for he’ll stay by. Let him fight for 
it hard enough and this sort of thing,” he 
looked about him, ‘ ‘won ’t hold him. 
That’s what you mean, isn’t it?” 

She looked at him, soberly. “Yes,”’ she 
said, “I want Bob, but I want him that 
way. 


| iy Geet had said nothing 
of his find. It was the easier 
because his claim was shut off by a maze 


of muskeg and he sawlittle of his fellows. 


Once a Frenchman, Dubeau had passed 
that way, and had stopped to watch him 
in saturnine silence. 

“You like work,” he said. “Plenty 
work—”’ he nodded in the direction of the 
Elk Hill Mines. 
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Harrington nodded. “Yes, pretty busy 
aren’t they? Looks like it’s worth while 
being busy, too.” He looked up, wiping 
the stinging sweat from his eyes. “I’m 
just foolish enough,” he grinned, “to like 
working, here.” 

“Foolish enough,” Dubeau agreed, and 
slouched on his way. 

Harrington looked after him and 
smiled, “Foolish enough, is about right,” 
he admitted ruefully. 

It was a week later that he received the 
returns from his samplings. He looked 
down the assay figures with that old sense 
of disappointment. Just enough promise 
to be a tantalization. Then his eyes fell 
on number 11. He sat for a moment 
staring at the figures. His face went 
white, and then flushed to a sudden 
scarlet. He put the paper in his pocket, 
and went out and trudged along that 
barren ridge. It was growing dusk, but 
he moved with care, kicking the rubble, 
made by his search, back into place. 
Down on his hands and knees he worked 
to obliterate any sign of his activities. 
He went back to the shack where he had 
lived for weeks past, shut the 
one window and fastened it 
securely. Then he went out 
and nailed the door shut, 
and threw the hammer into 
the brush. There was a glim- 
mer of light in the sky as h 
turned away. It showed « 
man moving quietly, yet 
with a light of excitement in 
his face. He was going home 

“Bob, for goodness’ sake 
change those awful clothes 
before some one sees you.” 
Mrs. Oldham faced the home- 
coming Harrington with a 
mild panic of uncertainty. 
He was changed and she 
wasn’t sure that she liked 
that. His hair was unkempt, 
his face was brown and his 
hands—she surveyed those 


hands with a mounting 
horror. 
He saw the look and 


laughed and, to her surprise, 
he stoopéd and kissed her. 
When he had gone leaping up 
the stair to find Marian, Mrs. 
Oldham stood before a glass 
arranging her hair with little, 
prim touches. There was a 
slight flush on her cheek, 
and a smile tried to struggle 
through a sense of disap- 
proval. In her oan she knew that she 
was very happy. 
here was a new air about the house. 
— went about singing, where there 
had been no songs. Mrs. Oldham lis- 
tened to Bob’s talk with a concentrated 
effort to understand what was to her, 
incomprehensible. Bob had found some- 
thing that he seemed to think meant a lot 
of money. “Well,’ ” she reflected, placidly, 
“that is very nice.’ 

There was a new exhilaration about 
Harrington. Even Perry Carstair’s arrival 
was welcomed with enthusiasm. “I have 
to gee your father,” he announced in answer 
to one of Perry’s questions. “I think he 
would be more interested than you can be,” 
but he smiled at Perry in friendly fashion. 
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Perry waved a magnanimous hand. 
“No one shall say that I ever robbed my 
parent of his interests. By the way, 
though, when you see him, you might 
omit any mention of that little matter of 
the thousand dollars between us. My 
parent is the soul of generosity, but I’ve 
noticed, at times, a certain niggardliness 
vhen it comes to being chancy with the 
unearned increment.” 


C= senior was interested, 
a reluctant interest, hardly come 
by. Harrington had shown hima map of 
vis claim and of the adjacent territory. 
[here’s the Gold Eagle, and there’s Elk 
Hill,” he pointed to two dots on the map, 
you know about them.” He drew a line 
between the two, and let his pencil rest 
m che center of that line. “And here am 
{,”’ he explained, ‘on that same vein.” 
Carstair senior studied the map, with- 
out enthusiasm. “Many a wise young 
man,” he growled, “has been sitting 
pretty for a long, long time.” 
Harrington laughed, good humoredly. 
“But P’ve got it,” he said. 
\ sour smile creased Carstair’s 
face. ‘The wise one who sug- 
gested the chance 


of a slip 
between cup and lip was a : 
mining man.” 
“But here’s the evidence,” y 


[{arrington passed him the assay 


res and Carstair studied i 
them = with sarge brows. ‘€ fA 
“Claims registered, of course?” yo 
he said, with his first show of 4 
interest. 

Hlarrington nodded. ‘Here’s 
the receipt,” he said. 


Carstair pondered so long that 
a dull fear began to creep about 
Harrington’s heart. Carstair 
was the man to swing it. He 
was ready to take a chance, 
ready to be fair; that was his 
reputation. 

“Tt looks fairly promising.” 
ton’s heart leaped exultantly, “But 
then,” the gruff voice continued, “‘so have 
a lot of other ventures that have eaten up 
more money, a thousand times, than any- 
one will take out of them. I don’t know 
that I’m interested; I’m pretty certain 
that I’m not.” Harrington’s heart sank 
again. “T’ll do this for you, though. I’ve 
got some business up North. I'll look 
your stuff over.” 

He rang his desk bell. “Wire McCal- 
lum to meet me at Haileybury, Thurs- 
day.” “You'll be there?” he said, turning 
to Harrington. , 

“T’d be there,” 
I had to walk.” 

“You may have to walk back,” 
stair smiled, grimly. 

Mrs. Oldham met the announcement of 
Harrington’s return to the north with 
tight-lipped disapproval. “Just when 
everything is beginning to be settled and 
comfortable again; just when I’ve ar- 
ranged to have bacon and eggs for break- 
fast,” she said, severely. 

“Ll bring you back the bacon in a 
golden chariot,” Bob responded, with 


Harring- 


Harrington laughed, “if 


Car- 


undaunted enthusiasm. 

_ Mrs. Oldham surveyed him anxiously. 
Sometimes she wondered if Bob was quite 
right in his head 
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It was more difficult 
with Marian. She didn’t 
say much. “Don’t be 
too long, Bob—” but 
her face went white and 
there was no more sing- 
ing about the house. 


























“This man 
haven’t done the work. 
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cCALLUM greeted Carstair as 
he stepped off the train. “Saw 
Harrington,” he said. “He told me you 
were going to look at his place.” 
“Harrington thinks he’s found the pot at 
the end of the rainbow, like half the folks up 
here,”’ Carstair interposed, dryly. ““We’re 
taking a look at that pot. That’s all.” 

McCallum hesitated. “It’s good, Mr. 
Carstair, at least it’s as good a chance as 
any, and better than most. But—” 

“Where does the ‘but’ come in?” Car- 
stair demanded. 

“Nothing to do with the property. 
There’s a Frenchman—name of Dubeau 
—been sneaking around while Harrington 
was away, trying to mess up the title. 
He’s registered work on it, and all that.” 

“But Harrington said it was clear,” 
Carstair snapped. 

“So itis. I looked it up. Dubeau just 
thinks because Harrington’s new up here 
he can jockey him out of it.” 

“Well, we can soon settle friend 
Dubeau’s case, if it’s worth while,” Car- 
stair snapped. 

McCallum flushed a little. “You know 
this chap, Harrington?” he said, suddenly. 
Carstair nodded. “Slightly. Married to a 
young fool, and mothered by an old one— 
no good. That’s what makes me wary of 
this thing.” 
MAG 
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“The thing’s all right. It’s 
the chap I’m thinking about 
—and the girl. I think she’s 
over being a fool.” 

“Caught by a pretty face, 
McCallum,” Carstair 
laughed, dryly. 

McCallum nodded. ‘And 
a decent chap gone soft,”’ 
he said. 

“T see. You want me to 
pull him out of any mess he’s 
in,” Carstair snapped. “and 
soften him some more.” 

“T want you to leave him 
alone,’”’ McCallum flared, “to 
leave him to his own fight 
with Dubeau, if it comes to 
that.” 

“What’s the idea?” Car- 
stair demanded, with awak- 
ening interest. “I know the 
: type. He’ll go back.” 
= ad | don’t know about the 
f _type,”” McCallum said, slow- 
{ ly, “but I do know some- 

thing about men. What they 
fight for, they value.” 
“Oh all right,” Carstair 
said, testily, “Let’s have a 
look at the place, anyway. 
I'll pick up my cues as they 
fall. Only—I’m warning you. 
He won't fight. And this, too; if he 
doesn’t I’ll pick up this claim for my self 
anyway I can get it. If Dubeau takes i it 
from him, I’ll take it from Dubeau.” 

As the rickety car drew up Carstair 
looked about him with sombre eyes. 
“They certainly planted that pot where it 
should have been safe,” he grunted. 

But Harrington was beyond discourage- 
ment. He led them along that razor-like 
ridge, kicking away the scrub and rubbish 
it lay above the scene of his solitary 

labors. 

McCallum dropped on his knees and 
began to investigate. He chipped off a 
bit of rock and handed it to Carstair. “It 
looks good,” he said, and Carstair nodded. 

“We'll need to do some drilling to see 
if it isn’t just a surface showing. It 
looks as though it would run down 
though; faulted—worth a chance, any- 
way.” 

“You like him, hey?” The three men 
turned in surprise to face the heavy bulk 
of Dubeau. 

“You like him, hey?” 

“Why yes,” Carstair eyed the speaker, 
narrowly, “If it’s of interest to you to 
know, I like him fairly well. But where 
do you come in? 

“Belong to me,” 
imperturbably. 

Carstair wheeled sharply on Harring- 


Dubeau announced, 


ton. “Who owns this anyway?” he 
demanded. ; 
“T do.” Harrington flamed, in a sud- 


den burst of anger. 


Dubeau shrugged his shoulders. “My 


stakes,” he said, with an ugly leer. vs 
stake him and I record my work,” He 
leered again at Harrington. “He forget 


that,” he said. 

“Told you there was many a slip,” 
Carstair growled, “‘so you slipped up on 
the work record, did you?” 

“I didn’t.” There was almost a snarl in 
Harrington’s voice. (Continued on page 54) 







































Warden Frank F. Smith of San Quentin 


ROUND the California Capitol 
at Sacramento they said 
that Frank J. Smith was 
“sitting pretty.” 

The State Printer’s job was 
an easy one, especially for any man who 
knew the printing game. And Smith 
had handled a printer’ s rule nearly all 
his life. The “plum” paid well. His 
hours were his own. 

But Smith himself was not content. 
He was dissatisfied; unhappy. The 
break came one eventful day in the 
winter of 1924. Then, in disgust, he 
threw down his pen, shoved back his 
chair and hurried out of his room. 

Quickly he walked down the Capitol’s 

marble stairway to the Governor’s office 
on the floor below and told a page he 
wanted to sce the state’s chief executive 
at once. 

A few minutes later the State Printer 
pulled up a chair to the desk of Governor 
Friend W. Richardson and prepared to 
explain his visit. 

“This printer’s job drags on me some- 
thing awful, Governor,” he began. 
“There’s not enough work for a man to 
do,” and Governor Richardson found 
himself staring into the penetrating 


blue eyes of the first state jobholder to 
complain of a sinecure. 

“T’ve been on the job two years now,” 
Smith went on. 


“The department did 
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need some reorganizing, 
but that’s been done, 
and now it runs like 
clockwork. A few hours 
of work a day is all 
that I can possibly find 
to do.” 

“Do you hear me 
criticizing your office?” 
the Governor _ inter- 
rupted. 

“No, but I’m criti- 
cizing myself,’ the 
printer shot back. “I 
want to try a man-sized 


job. There’s one open 
now and I’ve come 
down to ask for it. 
This last year I’ve 


been doing a lot of 
thinking and l’ve come 
to the conclusion that the biggest job in 
all of California for one man to tackle 
alone is the working out of our convict 
problem; the job of handling 
prisoners as they should be 
handled, so they’ll regain 
their self-respect and come 
out of jail useful members 
of society. There’s a way 
of doing that without weep- 
ing over them as the sob- 
sisters do and making them 
think they’re heroes. 


“Your warden at San | 
Quentin has quit. I want © 
to be the warden of the & 
biggest state penitentiary # 
in the country. That’s a # 
man-sized job with plenty & 


of work and I want to try 
it. I may fail, but at least 
I want to try. Now you 
know why I’m here.” 

The conversation contin- 
ued for a time, back and 
forth. And when Frank 
Smith finally rose to go, he 
had with him the Governor’s 
promise that he could take 
over the reins of San Quen- 
tin penitentiary January 1, 
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Smith’s reception there 
was a_ riot—a_ bloody, 
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Running thCo 


State Penitentiar 


grim, bitter race riot. It broke out 1 
the crowded machine shops six weeks 
after he had taken charge. ‘The bitter- 
ness of pent-up, resentful humanity, 
smoldering for many months, had burst 
suddenly into flame. 

Before even a semblance of order 
could be restored, one man had _ been 
beaten to death and a number injured, 

The fighting spirit spread through 
the place. The city of outcasts was in 
turmoil. There was tenseness in the yard, 
the cells, the shops. 

A few weeks later there was another 
riot—this time in the jute mill. A mad 
struggle; men falling pell mell against 
the looms; others fighting bitterly over 
waste-covered floors. And _ another 
convict murdered. 

Next day saw a repetition of it all in 
the mill—two more stabbed to death 
and a third severely wounded. 

Veteran guards shrugged _ their 
shoulders; shook their heads. New dis- 
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orders were expected momentarily. A 
search of cells produced crudely made 
weapons galore. And on the shoulders 
of the raw new warden fell the burden 
of bringing order out of chaos. 

First the ringleaders were singled out 
and put in the dungeon. Then the word 
was passed about that the warden meant 
business; that he wanted to treat his 
charges as men—if they would let him. 
He asked no “stools” to “squeal” on 
leaders. All he wanted was for men to 
act as men. 

\nd that same day there came the 
big surprise. When the prison yard 
was jammed with a motley mass of 
outlaw men—murderers, bandits, yegg- 
men, thieves—all waiting to surge into 
the mess hall for the noonday meal, 
suddenly appeared Frank Smith alone 
in their midst, without a guard and 
without a weapon, elbowing his way 
through the crowd; rubbing shoulders 
with the convicts as his fellowmen! 

A hundred daggers might have stuck 
him from behind. An inflamed, howling 
mass might have caught him, defense- 
less, in its maw. Frank Smith walked on. 


of a formal garden in a private estate 
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When he reached the mess hall door 
two lines of gray-clad men were filing 
in. A felon stepped out to bar his path. 

“Let me go in there with you, warden,” 


he pleaded. ‘They might get you the 
way they feel today and you’ re too 
square a shooter to go that way. 

“No, old man,” the warden whispered, 
“Get back in line. They'd kill you for 
a ‘stool’ if they saw you with me. It’s 
my job to be here. And if I w asn’t here 
I wouldn’t be fit to hold the job.” 

So up and down the long mess room 
aisles strode Smith, unarmed and without 
guard. No sign of disorder. 

The meal over, the men back at work, 
Smith started out again—alone. He 
walked leisurely through the jute mill, 
the furniture factory, the machine shops. 
Iron hammers could have dropped from 
platforms overhead. A thousand missiles 
could have flown from nowhere. 

But they didn’t. The riots were over. 
The new warden had tackled his man- 
sized job. 

“Tl tell you why it was,” one hardened 
safe-cracker confided 
months later. “Every 
‘con’ in this place knew 
that day that the new 
skipper had guts—and 
guts Is what any man 
admires. When he 
walked right into us 
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He’s Bill 
Smith. And he is learning 
a useful trade 


25 


without a guard we knew he trusted us 


—and boy, every one of us wanted to be 


trusted. Tellin’ us its against the law to 
be bad and that kind o’ wash, like some 
of them uplifters that come over here do, 
don’t make no hit with us.” 

And that is the spirit, the spirit of 
trusting every felon as a fellowman, that 
Frank J. Smith has instilled in his com- 
munity of social outcasts. It is the 
spirit which has been the groundwork 
for California’s great program for re- 
habilitating the convict. 

It is not a program of the sentimental 
“prison reformer” but a practical scheme 
for returning men and women to society 
determined to make good; not resentful 
against the world. It is a constructive 
plan whereby those who are paying 
society’s debt with their liberty are being 
trained to return to society more useful 
with their minds and hands than they 
were before. 

In the huge furniture factory, the 
machine shops and _ other industrial 
plants within the walls men are being 
trained for useful occupations. 
And, under the spell of a new 
attitude they are cooperating 
as partners in the plan, for they 
have the will to make good. 

Ask any “con” from the old- 
est trusty in the gardens to the 
rawest arrival in the jute mill 
and he will tell you 
the same. Look up 
the records and you 
will find that under 
the new order there 
has been less trou- 
ble, less disciplining 
for infraction of 
rules, less rescinding 
of credits. Talk to 
the men and you 
will find them—the 
great majority —de- 
termined to “go 
straight” when they 
leave; trying to toe 
the mark of prison 
regulation because 
they want to “treat 
the skipper square.” 

Smith has_ not 
brought this about 
by virtue of physical 
prowess. No tower- 
ing giant of strength 
to instil fear, this 


man. He hasn’t 
done it by delving 
into volumes on 


criminology and 
penology and psy- 
chology, nor by 
playing the role of 
conventional prison 
reformer sentimen- 
talizing about “the 
poor unfortunate 
prisoners who never 
had a chance.” 

It’s his own creed 


or Foe lo Warden 


that has done it, and that creed is a part of 
Smith himself. He 
man in his charge, but when that trust is be- 
trayed then he metes out swift punishment with 
an iron hand. 


believes in trusting every 


(Continued on page 56) 
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“Td never have guessed 
she was pretty once” 


VE seen a lot of desert rats in my 
I’ve run across them all the 
way from Gila Bend to Hell’s Hip 
Pocket, but I never saw one that 


time. 


laid any claims to beauty or style. 


They don’t take any stock in barbers or 
tailors because a man with a million just 


over the next ridge oughtn’t to worry 
about little things like haircuts and creased 
pants. That’s their idea. It’s always a 
million and it’s always just over the next 
ridge—or maybe the one after that. 
They'll strike it tomorrow, or the next 
day anyhow. 

I reckon you’d call them optimists. 

And in the meantime they eat beans 
and let their hair grow. And their clothes 
get to where a modest person can’t look 
atthem. They’rea sight. But the fellow 
I’m going to tell you about took the cake. 
He was almost as bad as they get them 
up in the movies. 

In the first place, he was a little bit of a 
man. The sun had used him mighty bad 
and his skin was as black as a Moki In- 
dian’s. His eyes was light blue and they 
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looked like holes in a sack. You couldn’t 
help the feeling that you were looking 
clean through the back of his head. His 
clothes was all to pieces. He had an 
awful sorry outfit, even for a prospector, 
just a couple of burros. Both of them 
was as ga’nt as a cactus-leaf. His pack- 
ties was baling wire, and there was dust 
over the lot of them that you could have 
wrote your name in with your finger. 

I ran into him at the gap in the drift- 
fence and after one look I wished they 
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I wanted 
plenty of elbow room. I wasn’t too so- 
ciable-minded that day anyway. To tell 


had made that gap wider. 


you the truth I was on a peck. It was 
the afternoon after the night that me and 
Sue Ella had our big row and I was look- 
ing for some lonesome place where I could 
feel sorry for myself without anybody 
else butting in. So I said howdy like it 
hurt me, which it sure did, but the little 
man didn’t take the hint. He made a jerky 
little bow and grinned at me and said: 
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‘“‘How’s my old sweetheart?” 

[ almost fell off my horse. 

“W hat do you mean, your old sweet- 
heart?” said I, preparing to shoot him. 

“Why,” he said like he was surprised 
t me, “why, my Desert Rose.” 

[ got real mad then. I told him he had 

ide one big mistake. I told him I 

sn’t any rose but a sahuaro, and that 
| was full of thorns. I told him he’d 
better keep away if he didn’t want to get 
stuck all up like a pin-cushion. 

Right away I was ashamed. Of course 
he was just plain loony like lots of them 
are and no wonder, the wayjthey live, 
never seeing anybody to talk“to and eat- 
ing things a long-haired Cibicu Apache 


would turn up his nose at. Besides he 
was a runt I could have turned up and 
spanked as easy as rolling a cigarette, 
and when I barked out at him that way 
he dropped the piece of occatilla he was 
driving his burros with and shook until 
[ was afraid his clothes would drop off. 

“Don’t you know Rose?” he squeaked 
out. 


“T do not,” I said. “The only rose I 


know is Summer Rose which is the worst 
boot-leg whisky peddled in Arizona.” 

He shook his head as much as to say it 
wasn’t that. 
heard of him. 


Then he said maybe I'd 


“Mr. Grover,” 

asked, “would you 
ever guess that I was pretty once, 
the prettiest girl in_this valley?” 
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“T’m Sam Bass,” he said, 
and I had to laugh. 


she “You’re Christopher Co- 


lumbus,” I said, “or maybe 
the Prince of Whales, but 
you aint Sam Bass. Sam 


Bass stopped a bullet back 
in Texas when I was a kid. 
He was an outlaw.’ 

“I’m not any outlaw, but that’s my 
name: Sam Bass,” he insisted, frowning 
like he wasn’t sure about it himself, and 
I said a person could see with half an eye 
that he wasn’t an outlaw and that he 
could be Sam Bass if he wanted to. I 
was too busy to bother. 

“My mistake, mister, my mistake,” he 
apologized. “I thought maybe you'd 
heard tell of me. My eyesight aint what 
it was and I mistook the brand on your 
pony for the Diamond-slash.” 
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| ig per oe D to go then, but just as 

I gathered up my reins I looked at 

his face. There was something queer~ 
about it. It was darker somehow. And 

all at once it came to me. He was blush- 

ing—blushing! 

I sat back again and waited. I’d never 
seen a desert rat blush before and thought 
I might as well be amused as to go off 
somewhere and grieve. 

“T thought all of Tom Barnes’s boys 
had heard tell of me,” said the little man, 
kicking at the ground with his foot and 
then looking at me sort of sideways and 
grinning. ‘“‘Doesn’t—doesn’t Rose cook 
for Mrs. Barnes any more?” 

“Ts she your Desert Rose?” I hollered, 
and he grinned and nodded and kicked at 
the ground. I just whooped. I couldn’t 
help i it. It was too plumb ridiculous. 

“Yes,” I said when I could get my 
breath, ‘“‘she’s still there, only we don’t call 
her Rose any more—we call her Fatty.” 

“Yeah?” he asked. He had a funny 
way of saying it, long and drawn out. 
“Ye-ah? She’s got a mite plump maybe?” 

“Yeah,” I said, “‘a mite 
and then some.” 

And then I laughed 
again. I just couldn’t 
help it. He didn’t seem 
put out, just grinned and 
kicked at the ground. 

“And so she’s your 
Desert Rose?” I said 
and he shook his head. 
He was looking down 
and I couldn’t see his 
face under his hatbrim. 

“Yes, sir, she’s it. | 
gave her the name my- 
self. You see Rose and 
me was aiming to get 
jy ined.” 

“No!” said I. 

“Ye-ah,” said 
Bass. 

“Maybe you found out 
you didn’t match up in 
double harness,” I gig- 
gled, thinking of big 
Rose stepping out along- 
side this mouse of a 
man. 

“No, sir,” 
mild as milk, 
that.” 

Then he lifted his face and the laugh 
went down my throat so quick it almost 
choked me. He was crying—crying! 

I’ve read in books what a terrible thing 
it is to see a man cry, but it never struck 
me as terrible before. It struck me as 
plumb disgusting. Whenever I saw a 
man cry I always wanted to walk into 
him and soothe his grief with a short- 
handled number two spade. Or a wagon- 
spoke. But the books are right. 
granted that, the minute this Sam Bass 
lifted his head that afternoon. 

He wasn’t crying out loud, if you know 
what I mean. Just crying. Tears. They 
had washed clean streaks down through 
the dust on his face and they hung on his 
beard like dew on the grass of a spring 
morning. He looked straight at me when 
he cried and right then I respected him. 
There aint many men with the guts to 





Sam 


he said as 
“it wasn’t 


“It is the Diamond-slash,” I agreed, let another man see them cry. And I was 
“but I never heard tell of you.” sorry for him and mighty ashamed be- 
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cause I had laughed. I felt real bad about 
it. You see, his eyes looked just like the 
eyes of Lady, Barnes’s setter-dog, the 
time she lost her pups. 

“No, sir,” he said again, “it wasn’t 
that. I thought everybody knew about 
Rose and me. 

I told him I didn’t know, maybe be- 
cause I hadn’t been on Salt River very 
long, having only come down from the 
Coconino country that last spring. 

“Ye-ah?” he said. “Well, if you don’t 
know, mister, why—why, I reckon we'll 
let it go at that. But don’t get the idea 
it was Rosie’s fault. No, sir. Rose is a 
fine woman and I wasn’t good enough 
for her, that’s all. Something happened 
that proved it. So I went away. But I 
like to sneak past once in a while and find 
out if she’s doing well.” 

“She’s doing just fine, Sam Bass,” I 
said, and if I lied a little it was worth it 
to see his face light up. 

“Is she now? Yeah? Well, I’m much 
obliged to hear it, mister, and I’m sorry 
to have took up your time.’ 

I told him not to worry any about that. 
“Why don’t you take up some more of it 
and welcome,” I said, “and go over to 
the ranch and see her now?” 


_He backed up like I had offered to hit 


im. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “I couldn’t do that. 
I’m not saying I wouldn’t like to, but 
Rose, she doesn’t want to see me again, 
ever.” 

“And mister,” he said, looking up at me 
with tears swimming in his eyes again, 

“you'll be doing me a great favor if you 
don’t tell Rose you’ve seen me. I'd feel 
a sight easier if you ’d promise 
me that, mister.’ 

I promised him. I didn’t 
want to start him crying again. 
He thanked me like I might 
have saved his life or something 
and allowed he’d be moving on. 

“T want to make Government 
Well before dark,” he said. “I’m 
aiming to prospect around a 
little in the Superstitions.” 

Then he whacked his burros 
into a trot and went trotting 
after them, looking round two 
or three times as if he was 
scared I might be following him. 


HEN he was gone I be- 
gan to feel sort of fool- 
ish. I wondered if he just hadn’t 
been taking me in with all that 
mushy story. It was hard to be- 
lieve that any man in his right 
senses could go mooning around 
after Fatty and calling her his 
Desert Rose. If he hadn’t been 
stringing me I decided he must 
be crazy. His heading for the 
Superstitions showed me _ that. 
The Indians tell a lot of stories about 
the lost mines of the Superstitions and 
when a white man begins to listen to 
them he might as well be turned over to 
the county and locked up. He is loony. 
I felt like kicking myself when I had 
thought it all over. He had got me 
worked up. All because his eyes had 
looked like Lady-dog’s. 
It was dark when I got back to the 
ranch and I found things so stirring there 


His Desert Rose: 
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I forgot all about Sam Bass. The boss 
was out in the corral trying to get the 
gray mules into the buckboard without 
mussing up his Sunday clothes which he 
had on although it wasn’t but Saturday 
night, and in the house I could hear the 
kids bawling the way kids do when they 
get their faces washed and their hair 
combed in a hurry. 

“What’s the racket?” I asked Barnes. 

“Get down and stop asking fool ques- 
tions,” he said, wiping the sweat from his 
face, “‘and hitch up these mules before I 
cave their heads in with a trace-chain.” 

*‘What’s the matter with all of the boys 
that you have to come out here and get 
dust all over your nice new pants?” I 
asked him. 

“Because the boys aint here,” he 
snapped back. “I let the whole biling go 
to the dance at Willow Springs. An 
they had no sooner cleared out than the 
old woman got a notion. Aint it just 
like a woman? She read in the paper 


where that aviator fellow was going to 
make a night flight at the fair in Phoenix 
tonight with fireworks shooting around 
him and she and the kids raised merry 
Hades until I promised to drive them in. 
Fourteen miles! Aint women the limit?” 








He had an awful sorry outfit, even for a prospector, 


iust a couple of burros 
said I, thinking of Sue 
added. Barnes, 


“They are!” 
Ella. 

“Which reminds me,” 
“you're elected.” 

‘For what?” 

“For to stay on the place until I get 
back. Now don’t go to carrying on or to 
arguing because it won’t do a bit of good. 
Someb: ndy has to stay. There'll be no 
dance for you tonight and that’s flat.” 

“] had no intention of going to any 
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dance tonight, Mr. Barnes,” I said, very 
dignified. Sue Ella was going to be there. 

“Dancing may be all right for kids but 
it is mighty weak sport for a grown 
person.” 

“Are you sick?” he asked, staring hard 
at me, but Mrs. Barnes hollered from the 
house then that she was ready so he 
climbed into the buckboard and drove off. 


ET supper that night’ with 

gloom hanging on me as thick as 
fluff on a cottonwood tree after the 
pods burst. It was lonesome. I didn’t 
count Fatty who was paddling roun 
in the kitchen and sticking her head 
in the door once in a while to see if | 
needed any more hot bread. Sam Bass 
had slipped clean out of my mind my) 
own troubles was so painful and pleasant 
to mill around. I thought of how I was 
there all alone with nobody that cared 
about me and of how Sue Ella was at the 
dance having the time of her life and it 
was all I could do to swaller. I felt awful 
sorry for myself. Nobody appreciated 


me. The boss was always giving me a 
rough deal. Life was a pretty sorry busi- 
ness. And so on—all of which didn’t 


seem to affect my appetite any. 

The last time Fatty brought in bis- 
cuits she went over to the window and 
looked out. 

“My, but the moonlight is pretty!” she 
said. “You can see as plain as if it was 
day.” 

“It isn’t bright nights like this we need 
a moon,” I said right back at her, “It’s 
the dark ones. Everything is wrong in 
this world.” 

“Why, Mr. Grover!” she exclaimed, 
and turned around to look at me. “It’s 
too bad. You wanted to go to the 
dance, too, didn’t you?” 

“T did not!’ I said. “It’s only 
persons with weak minds that get 
any fun out of turning circles to 
music. I pride myself I’ve got more 
common-sense than that.” 

“Why, Mr. Grover!’ she said 
again, looking at me like I might 
have said I was an anarchist or 
something. She had a right to 
look surprised because I had never 
missed a dance at the Springs be- 
fore. After a minute she asked: 

“Of course it’s none of my busi- 
ness, but haven’t you and Sue Ella 
had a fuss, Mr. Grover?” 

“Tt isn’t any of your business,” 
I agreed, “but we have not. We’re 
just not speaking to each other, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” she sighed and 
put one of her hancs on her chest 
like something hurt her. “Whatever 
has happened to make it as bad as 
that?” 

[ told her nothing at all had hap- 
pened. “Only,” I said, ‘if Miss Sue Ella 
Hall wants to dance twice in succession 
with that bean-footed buckeroo from the 
Crescent-V, why she’s welcome.” 

“Is that all you’ve fussed about, Mr. 
Grover?” 

“Ts that all?” I yelled. “I reckon it’s 
enoygh for a man with any self-respect.” 

I was too mad to be surprised at_her 
standing there and arguing with me. As 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Cold 
Nights 


How to Sleep 
Warm in Camp 


HERE were but two of them 
and they had expected to 
reach a village by night, but 
their one packhorse got into 
trouble by bolting and run- 
ning into a shallow bog. They got him 
yut intact, but his action delayed them 
enough to ensure a camp on the plain. 
\n inventory of bedding was made as 
soon as they unpacked and began a camp. 
There was the “tarp” that covered the 


That was all, and they knew that 
the nights were frosty at this time of the 
year along their trail. 

' Did they worry? Not enough to be 
noxious to each cther. Bill began to 
kindle a fire and Big Jim stirred up dough 
for biscuits, while the reflector oven was 
heating. Bacon, biscuits, coffee and jam 
made a meal. 

Then, while Bill washed up the culinary 
utensils, Big Jim hunted up five flat 
stones, of about fifteen pounds’ weight, 
and dumped them in the fire, which had 
been fed to a lusty size. Then the pair 
alternated with the old trench shovel in 
digging a hole five by seven, one foot deep. 
\ wait of nearly an hour followed, to allow 
the stones plenty of time to get heated 
clear through. Then one stone went 
into the center of the pit and the other 
four near the corners. The loose dirt was 
thrown back in the hole and leveled off 
carefully, with the stones picked out. 

Presently, this friable dirt began to 
steam and the two talked on and on, with 
occasional glances towards the steam 
plumes. After a time, Big Jim got up and 
reached for the “tarp.” Bull took station 
at the other end of the pit. Now they 
folded the “tarp’”’ once and laid it down. 
Bill turned the upper half back and they 
spread the two blankets inside, then re- 
placed the “tarp.”” Now Big Jim shoveled 
dirt rather high above the six lower inches 
of the blankits and “tarp” and Bill 
weighted them down with three stones. 
[his to clamp the foot of the bed shut. 

“Don’t do any kicking in your sleep, 
Jim, or you’ll break a toe,” was his warn- 
ing. “All ready to turn in? Take either 
side that suits vou.” 

Morning came and Big Jim lifted the 
flap of the “tarp” that covered their 
heads. Befcre each face the frost had 
gathered in a quarter-inch thick circle 
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eight inches wide. On the upper side of 
the “tarp” it lay like a light fall of snow. 
Bill chuckled. 

“Did you feel anything frosty in the 
night, Jim?” he asked. 

“No. I never slept more comfortably, 
as far as warmth is concerned.” 

“Here, too. That trick of the buried 
stones is a dandy.” 

Later on the pair had another experi- 
ence, having to sleep out with only one 
blanket, in a place where it was too rocky 
to dig a pit. Bill started out to hunt grass 
for a mattress, along a slough. Big Jim 


29 
By 
E. E. Harriman 


At times he would be prepared for it; at 
others his camp equipment only amounted 
to matches, salt, a fishline and a revolver, 
yet he got by with it quite comfortably. 
A jack-knife in his pocket allowed him to 
cut stakes with forks at one end. A pair 
of these pushed into the ground, a light 

pole laid on the forks, others 
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stump most of us. 
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Has It Ever Happened 


Ho” many of us have spent a cold, 
sleepless night out in the open? 
It is possible for an inventive mind to 
originate emergency measures to meet 
almost any situation, but the problem 
of keeping warm throughout a cold 
night with inadequate covers se2ms to 


The next time you go camping he 
where the nights are cold, remember 
some of the things told you in this 
“Cold 
Nights.” You will find them useful. 
—The Editors. 


slanting back to the ground, 
a thick layer of boughs 
with the leaves on, supple- 
mented by a second layer 
of marsh grass, made a 
lean-to. More grass inside 
for a bed and a fire before 
the opening sufficed. A bass 
speared, through the gills 
with a sharpened sapling, 
with a cover of braided 
sweet grass, roasted in the 
ashes, made an excellent 
meal. The fire heat re- 
flected down from the roof 
kept the sleeper warm until 
the fire died down, when 
woke, threw on more 
wood and went to sleep 
again. Perfectly comforta- 
ble all night. 

















AMPING beside a 
lake in rainy weather, 
he cut alot of small poles 
from a thicket of sapling. 











looked for the bed place he wanted and 
found it. It did not appear especially pre- 
possessing to one who did not understand 
—merely a wall of rock eight feet high 
and forty long, with a flat ledge running 
out at its base. 


N che middle of the ledge’s length. 

Jim kindled his fire and began to 
build it out long, until he had it burning 
along eight feet of the outcropping. This 
fire was kept fed until both the ledge and 
the wall had been well warmed and deeply. 
Then the two men raked the cals aside, 
leveled the ashes, shoveled a thin layer of 
dirt over them and on top piled dead grass 
from the slough. The blanket from be- 
neath the old packsaddle, folded, made an 
odorous, but efficient p:llow and a couple 
of clean bandannas acted as protective 
coverings where the faces rested. 

With one lone blanket over chem, the 
partners lay down to sleep. At the 
beginning of a red sunrise, they awoke. 

“How did you sleep, Bill?’ Jim 
inquired. 

“Fine! And you?” 

“All right, only I was too warm for 
a while. Next time I'll stick you against 
the wall. I got the heat from behind 
and below.” 

“Well, how about me? I had you 
plastered up against my back.” 

“Oh, veah, but I’m not quite as hot as 
that wall was.” 

It has been the lot of the writer of the 
foregoing to do considerable camping out. 
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These he set up intwo rows, 
bent the tops together and 
wound them around one another, making 
them fast with strips of moosewood bark. 
Across these boughs other saplings ran 
horizontally from the ground on either 
side to the top. Marsh grass, tied in 
bunches to the poles thatched both sides. 
A heavy crown course joined the two. 

The ends were closed in the same man- 
ner, leaving one small doorway. Built 
upon a little ridge, where the water would 
drain off in all four directions, he had a 
camp, Osage Indian style, rain proof, 
comfortable. 

Without a blanket, with no covering 
save a wide and long piece of bark from a 
basswood tree, he heated a place on the 
ground, lay down and pulled the bark 
over himself for a cover. Not very much 
to brag about, as a camp bed, but a lot 
better than being cold all night 

The tendency is, among almost all 
campers of little experience, to build their 
fires too large. The Indians have said 
that the white man would build a big 
fire and then not be able to get near it, 
lest he burn. It is recorded that at one 
time a company of United States troops 
were caught in a blizzard in heavy pine 
timber. The men built two big fires, long 
ones, and got between the two, thinking 
they had the blizzard beaten. Not one 
man of these escaped frostbite, in most 
cases very severe. 

Two men there were with the command 
who knew the Indian wav. These men 
hurried to gather piles of little fragments 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Story So Far: 
HE desire for a vacation had 
brought Douglas Ede from 
London to the South Seas. 
In Tahiti he met Captain 
Jens Aakre, whose little trad- 
ing schooner, the 7aravao, was about to 
sail for the Marquesas Islands. Indulging 
a whim, Ede booked passage with Captain 
Aakre and plunged into a romantic adven- 
ture which was to change his whole life. 

The dreamlike voyage on the arava 
ended all too soon. One morning Douglas 

came on deck to find Captain Aakre wait- 
ing the arrival of a small boat. 

“It is Mr. Barovic,” explained Aakre. 
“He lives here by himself; why I do not 
know. There is also Monsieur Jeanbon, a 
crazy painter—a good one they say—and 
his daughter.” 

As Douglas was presented to Barovic he 
found himself liking the Russian extraor- 
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dinarily. An amazing 
man to produce such 
an impression on_ so 
casual a meeting! Then 
another whim; why not spend a month 
or two on this island? Aakre brought 
the Taravao down once every three 
months. Why not stay right here and 
let the Captain pick him up on his 
next trip? 

Plainly Aakre thought him crazy, but 
Peter Barovic was used to whims. 

“We shall be delighted to take care of 
Mr. Ede until your return, Jens,” he said. 
Then to Douglas, “You are welcome.” 

On the way to Barovic’s house, Douglas 
and his host encountered a dilapidated 
figure of a man who nevertheless had 
about him something of the air of an aris- 
tocrat. It proved to be Monsieur Jean- 
bon. As he approached, Barovic hailed 
him and presented Douglas. Jeanbon’s 
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manner was abrupt, brusque, almost rude. 

Chat evening, after an excellent dinner 
served by Barovic’s faithful old Chinese 
servant, Lum Sai, the Russian told his 


guest at some length the strange story of 


Fr: angois Jeanbon. 

“A true genius,” he began, “and the 
descendant of a fine old French family, 
Jeanbon came here to dream and paint. 
He fell madly in love with a native girl, 
Amata, the daughter of a powerful chief, 
and they were married by good Pére Felix 
of the mission. When their child was born 
it was a girl. They named her Pomaraa.” 

“It was when Pomaraa was about a 
year old that Jeanbon learned that Amata 
had a sweetheart in Tahiti who visited her 
on his frequent trips to the Marquesas. 
Quite disillusioned, Jeanbon cast her 
out and gave the little Pom into the care 
of the sisters at the mission. Nothing re- 
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By ISaBEL ‘ROGERS STRADLEIGH 


A Serial Story of Love and 
Adventure in the South Seas 


“Sacre!” a voice cried thickly. 
“Pom!” he called, and a man 
came round the side of the house. It 
was Francois feanbon and he was very 
lrunk indeed. He paused and stood swaying 


mained to Jeanbon but Pomaraa and 
his painting. Absinthe and morphine 
found him an easy prey. 

‘When Pomaraa was ten we devoted 
ourselves to her education—art, litera- 
ture and the countries of the world. She 
had an insatiable mind for knowledge! 

“As Pom grew older, she heard of 
course the gossip of the native women 
about her mother, and she came to me 
with the story. Young as she was, I had 
to tell her the whole truth. One does not 
lie to Pom. 

“Sometimes,” he went on, “when I 
realize that we grow old, Francois and I, 
and that some day she will be left alone, 
my heart grows heavy. I think to myself 
that perhaps had she grown up with her 
mother, simple and ignorant, life might 
have brought her truer happiness.” 

Barovic ceased speaking. The stars had 
faded, and stillness prevailed. 

When Douglas arose the following 
morning he found his host already gone. 
After a breakfast prepared for him by 
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Lum Sai, he set out for a stroll 
which, before he realized it, had 
carried him deep into the jungle. 
Pushing his way through a tangle 
of tropical vegetation, he came out 
into a sheltered spot where a great 
rush of water poured down the 
mountain side, forming a beautiful 
pool of deep blue water. 
And there he stopped 
motionless. 











On the near side of the pool was a start- 
ling vision, the nude figure of a girl seated 
beside the trunk of a giant palm. In a 
moment Douglas came to himself and 
flung wildly about in his haste to retreat. 
But the girl had seen him—and it was 
Pomaraa, no doubt of that. That after- 
noon Pomaraa herself came to call upon 
Barovic, her “Uncle Peter.” Barovic’s 
gentleness and tact in introducing his 
guest to her saved the situation. 

Turning to Barovic, Pomaraa said, 
“Father told me you had a guest, but I 
thought it was Captain Aakre.” Then 
she included them both in a sudden smile. 
“My father requests that you come and 
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call today,” she said, quaintly, “and bring 
Monsieur, your guest.” 

“We shall be delighted to come my 
dear,” replied Barovic. 

The story continues in detail. 


VII 
L ATER that afernoon they went to 


call on Francois Jeanbon. As they 
strolled along, the Russian pointed out 
the beautiful pauroa and tamuna trees, 
and once beneath the shade of a great 
banyan they came upon a great wooden 
idol. It was a thing to inspire fear, 
its wide, cruel mouth smiling menacingly, 
but it had long since fallen into ruin. 

Barovic waved his hand. “Idol- 
worship,” he announced, and added, 
“so much for creeds, Monsieur. The 
tribes who cherished those crude and 
primitive ideas of religion are no more.” 

“Really! You mean to say the race 
is extinct?” asked Douglas. 

Barovic nodded. “There is only a 
handful of natives now on this island. 
Most of the other islands are entirely 
desolate.” 

The afternoon was very warm and it 
was with relief that they passed at length 
under the shade of the great trees that 
sheltered the approach to the dwelling 
of Francois Jeanbon. 

The house was set in the center of an 
emerald lawn. The back of it sloped 
steeply up to a high roof. In front was a 
small porch and a flight of broad stone 
steps. Beautiful great trees gave shelter 
from either side. 

Pomaraa Jeanbon came out of the 
doorway and down the broad stairs to 
greet them. Douglas’s heart gave a 
sudden leap at the sight of her. 

“My father is feeling not so well,” 
she said, “I am afraid you can not see 
him today after all.” The words were 
addressed to Douglas but she glanced at 
Peter Barovic directly. 

“Perhaps you will come tomorrow?” 
she invited. There was unmistakable 
entreaty in the vibrant, musical voice, 
and Douglas knew the truth at the 
instant of Barovic’s response. 

‘But, of course, ma chérie,” cried the 
latter. ‘‘We will come tomorrow. Do 
not, I beg, disturb him.” He_ took 
Douglas’s arm to leave, when the noise 
of footsteps made them all turn. Some 
one was approaching slowly with shuffling 
gait, and at the sound Pomaraa’s face 
flushed deeply. 

“Sacré!”’ a voice cried thickly. ‘‘Pom!” 
he called, and a man came round the 
side of the house. It was Francois Jean- 
bon and he was very drunk indeed. He 
paused and stood swaying; his head high 
and his eyes very bright. The girl walked 
swiftly to him. She slipped her arm 
through his and stood facing Douglas 
and Barovic. The action touched the 
two men with infinite pity. 

“Father!” her voice was gentle. “I 
have told Uncle Peter and his guest that 
you are not so well today, and they will 
perhaps come tomorrow.” 

“Of course!’ cried Barovic, and Doug- 
las added quickly, “You know, really, 
we were only strolling about anyway 
and—”’ 

“‘Mon ami,” broke in Jeanbon, ‘You 
are a pleasant liar!” He smiled en- 
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gagingly. 
runk 


“But, alas,” he added, ‘ 


call on me tomorrow?’ 


He waved his hand at them gaily, and 
leaning on the slim, graceful figure at his 
side turned and walked slowly up the 
path and disappeared around the side of 


the house. 
Barovic swore helplessly. 
“But what can one 
do?” he cried. ‘“Aakre 


must have brought him a 
few fresh cases of rum 
last night—my poor little 
Pom!” 

They walked slowly 
away from the studio, be- 
neath the murmuring trees, 
and took a path down to 
the beach, both rather 
silent. Douglas was not 
thinking of the painter, 


but of his daughter, 
Pomaraa. 
Hitherto women had 


presented few complexities 
to him. He supposed he 
was indifferent to them— 
those he had met had not 
touched his consciousness. 
He intended to marry 
suitably some day of 
course—he owed that to 
the family. He had 
thought vaguely of Effe 
Sherwood in this connec- 
tion, but there had always 
seemed plenty of time. 
That he should be giving 
a second thought to this 
native girl was ridiculous, 
but each time he saw her 
it seemed more difficult to 
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Pomaraa: 


‘I am 
today, Messieurs, so you will 
perhaps do as my daughter suggests and 
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quite suddenly the great ball of molten 
fire reached the edge of the horizon, 
rested a moment bs then slipped from 
sight. Slowly darkness grew in the sky 
and spread softly through the quiet 
garden. 

“Wondrous, is it not?” Barovic’s 
voice held a note of solemnity. “That 
immutable law which rules our universe 
is to me expressed by the setting sun, 


Who’ll Buy? 
By Dororny D. MILeEs 


Who'll buy my songs? 
Here's one made of Canterbury bells 
Blowing so gaily in a garden bright; 
A blackbird 1 vhistling from a pepper tree, 
And fireflies on a still Fune night. 
Here's youth’s first kiss on a fragrant mouth; 
And thistledown blown on a wind from the south. 
Here’s young love’s laughter ’neath a lilac tree. 
Who'll buy? Who'll buy this song from me? 


Who'll buy my songs? 
Here's one made of mignonette, 
And yellowed silk and an old lace fan; 
A packet of letters and a lock of hair, 
And a Dresden clock that never ran. 
g last kiss; and an old refrain 
That walks thru the willows in an April rain. 
Here's lost love living in a memory. 


put her out of his mind. Wiloll buy? Who'll buy this song from 
rhe poise of her head— : : = 

and that hair was enough { 
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before you saw her eyes! 
And what dignity she had shown today 
with that blighter, Jeanbon! 

As they walked, only the soft songs 
of birds broke the silence. Everywhere 
was color that hurled itself to his gaze. 
The rose and mauve of the mighty 
cliffs in the distance, now touched with 
late afternoon sunlight, the deep blue of 
the harbor, the multi-colored flowers. 
It was a strange land of flame and bril- 
liance, and it mounted suddenly to 
Douglas’s heart, oppressing it. He was 
rather glad when they took the trail to 
the house again and came into Peter 
Barovic’s cool garden. 

They sat down in the shade of the 
trees for a long time chatting idly. The 
sun was very near his setting ere they 
stirred and the Russian led the way to 
the parapet that Douglas might see the 
glory sink down into the waters of the 
bay. Small red clouds floated in the West. 

Douglas looked out over the tropical 


landscape and drew a long breath. He 
was conscious as he stood there of 
great space, color and mystery. The 


glorious colors deepened as day failed, 
and the glowing sky and the rose-colored 
mountain peaks seemed to meet in warmth 
and glory. 
ceach up to the fire-tipped clouds. 


Even the palms appeared to 


Then 
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so mystical in its regularity, so change- 
less, so indifferent to the petty affairs 
of men.” 

Douglas nodded. It seemed to him 
as he stood there, that he had experienced 
something that he had never known 
before. 

“It’s a bit tremendous,” he said 
slowly. “I don’t believe I ever witnessed 
such a sunset.” 

From the veranda sounded the soft 
notes of a gong. 

“There is dinner,” remarked Barovic, 
and the two men strolled back to the 
house. 

‘That night after coffee in the little 
pavilion there was not much conversa- 
tion. Douglas was busy with his own 
thoughts; Barovic, the courteous host 
did not disturb him, and finally, as the 
air grew cooler and the stars seemed to 
hang even brighter and lower, both men 
retired, wishing each other a good night 
in grave, preoccupied monosyllables. 


VII 


HE following day they called 
upon the painter. He came to 
the door himself in response to Barovic’s 
knock. He wore a threadbare dressing- 
gown, the silken collar and cufis of 
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which were frayed and his hair was 
dishevelled, but in spite of his untidy ap- 
pearance Douglas could not fail to mark 
the curious dignity of his bearing. 

“Pray come in, Messieurs; your visit 
is very welcome.” 

He held open the door and inclined his 
head in a gesture of old-world courtesy 
which contrasted oddly with his careless 
appearance. He seemed in no way dis- 

concerted by his failure to 
receive them the day 
before. 

They followed him along 
a small passage to the rear 
of the house and into a 
great high room, long and 
wide, which, through an 
arch at one end, looked 
out into a girden. Douglas 
looked about him in amaze- 
ment. It might have been 
the interior of an auction 
shop! Easels, large and 
small, stood here and there 
beside great chests, and 
curious low tables. Across 
a lovely, ancient chest was 
an old Spanish shawl. 
Beautiful small Persian 
rugs, in delicate shades, 
covered the polished floor. 

The walls were hung 
with squares of painted 
canvases, except at one 
end which was lined with 
bookshelves. These liter- 
ally bulged with books, 
and there were books and 
canvases on the floor, 
books and canvases upon 
\ nearly every table and 
chair in the place. A 
long table bearing brushes 
and palettes and paints in 
indescribable confusion 
stood in the center of the 
room. 

A large volume, with 
binding torn in several places, lay upon 
a carved desk, littered with small squares 
of drawing paper, before which Jeanbon 
had evidently been seated at the time of 
their arrival. 

“Pardt! the place is a mess, but sit 
down, Monsieur Ede, sit down,” cried 
Jeanbon, sweeping a vellum-bound 
volume from a chair and pushing the 
chair forward. 

Barovic, with an exclamation, stooped 
and picked up the book. 

Jeanbon smiled, and the smile lighting 
up his face seemed to rejuvenate him. 

“Tt is only a book of history. mon ami,” 
he said “and tiresome.” He shrugged, 
and smiling seated himself in a tall, 
carved chair. 

“You know, Monsieur Fde,”’ he began 
courteously, “the visit of a stranger 
from the outside world is a rare pleasure 
for us.” He reached to the littered desk 
and brought forward a small box of dark 
wood containing cigarettes. “Help 
yourselves, do, and sit down both of 
you.” 

The two men seated themselves and 
Jeanbon began to ask innumerable 
questions of Douglas. ‘They talked for a 
long while of world affairs. The English- 
man found Francois Jeanbon an odd 
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Pomaraa: 


mixture of culture and barbarism. He 
was certainly a man of extraordinary 
knowledge, and he appeared to care 
little or nothing for the views of others. 
Yet Jeanbon did not seem vain. It was 
strangely like the egotism of true genius. 
His pride of bearing might have been 
partly racial, but in part, too, it was 
probably a slight arrogance of intellectual 
superiority. He was distinctly unusual. 


“ OU know, Monsieur,” remarked 
Jeanbon after time, “We have 
lived so long in the valleys and mountains 
of this land that we forget there is any 
other place, until some one like yourself 
comes to remind us there is another 
world.’ The lean, unkempt figure 
turned in his chair as he fixed his luminous 
eyes upon Barovic. “Is that not true?” 
he asked. 

Barovic nodded. 

“Mr. Barovic tells me that in the 
Marquesas the race is nearly extinct,” 
Douglas remarked. 

A lightning flash lit up the deep-sunk 
eyes and the Frenchman burst out 
suddenly in a bitter tirade, half French, 
half English. Nostrils dilated, he sat 
with quivering finger outstretched. 

“We are all of us guilty,” he con- 
cluded thickly. ‘French, English, Ameri- 
Russians—coming here to trade 
dieu! Trade! It is to laugh! 
Cheating, lying—murdering.” He 
laughed harshly. “Do you know, Mon- 
sieur,’ he continued, speaking more 
calmly now, “that today there are less 
than a thousand human beings left in 
these lands, a hundred years ago there 
were over two hundred thousand, perhaps 
more!” 





cans, 
mon 


“But what is responsible?’ exclaimed 
Douglas. 
“Sacré bleu!’ cried Jeanbon. “Have I 


not already told you? The white man is 
responsible, Monsieur Ede. He brought 
first the slave-ships to take them away, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands died in 
other lands; opium to drug those who 
were left. What followed? Disease, 
leprosy, consumption.” He shrugged. 

Suddenly he laughed quite naturally. 

‘Ma foi! And why do I grow so dis- 
turbed! What is written, is written, and 
some day the score will be settled, 
n’est-ce pas? And now come, Monsieur, 
you will want to see my garden, IT am 
sure. The garden of Peter Barovic is 
nothing compared to mine.” He laughed 
and rose. The laughter which curiously 
always seemed to rejuvenate and give 
him a kind of boyish look had wiped out 
his solemnity and left only the courteous 
host. 

“Your pardon, Messieurs, a moment!” 
He stepped out into the passage and 
Douglas heard him call his daughter. 
Pomaraa’s reply in that odd, vibrant 
voice set all his pulses to hammering. 

Jeanbon returning, led them out into 
the most curious garden that Douglas 
had ever seen. 

It was long and narrow and brilliantly 
green, with neither border nor fence to 
separate it from the tropical landscape 
beyond. On either side beyond that line 
of green, towered great palms, palm 
trunks, boulders, jungle wilderness. At 
the far end of the garden was a vivid 


patch of bright flowers, brilliant and 
startling in the intense sunshine. Further 
on, a rough bamboo trellis had been 
built and vines trained over it, making a 
little arbor. This overhung the edge of a 
tiny ravine, in which a stream of clear 
water pursued its way to feed the pool 
which Douglas had stumbled upon his 
first day. He could hear the noise of the 
waterfall in the distance. 

The Frenchman turned to Douglas. 

“And now, Monsieur,” he asked, “how 
does this compare to the garden of my 
good friend, Monsieur Barovic?” There 
was a sound of something impish in his 
voice. 

Before Douglas could find the proper 
reply, the Russian broke in: 

“Francois, you know well it is atrocious 
to call this a garden.” 

“Tt is—it is so—dishevelled!” he con- 
cluded. He went up to Jeanbon and 
put an arm affectionately about his 
shoulders. 


“© 7NOME,” he said, “you know very 
well it’s quite dreadful—let’s get 
out of the heat!” 

Jeanbon burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Dishevelled!”’ he roared, “‘Dishevel- 
led! He says my garden is dishevelled!” 
and still laughing he went indoors calling, 
“Pomaraa! Pomaraa!” in a loud voice. 

As they stepped back into the studio, 
tke door of the passage 
opened and Pomaraa 
entered. She was bear- 
ing a tray on which were 
glasses and a decanter 
of wine, and Barovic 
went at once to help her. 

She looked at Douglas 
shyly. 

““Pomaraa, said Fran- 
cois Jeanbon in a formal 
tone, “Allow me _ to 
present Monsieur Ede, 
who has honored us with 
a visit.” There was a 
fleeting look of sorrow 
and pride in his eyes as 
for a moment he re- 
garded her. 

Then he 


turned to 


Douglas. ; 
“Monsieur,” he said 
still in that 


formal voice,;‘It 
gives me pleas- 
ure to intro- 
duce to you my 
daughter.” 

“Mr. Barovic 
has already pre- 
sented us,” said 
Douglas with a 
winning smile in 
Pomaraa’s_ di- 
rection. ‘“Good- 
afternoon Made- 
moiselle.”” She bowed gravely without 
embarrassment. 

“Good afternoon, Monsieur Ede,” 
she said. “It was kind of you to come 
to see us.” 

“But, of course!” cried Jeanbon sud- 
denly. “I forgot I sent word to you 
gentlemen to come on a day when I was 


“And I, Monsieur,” 
Pere Felix bowed with 
charming grace, “have 
heard all about you” 





Isabel Rogers Stradleigh 
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Pomaraa left the room a moment 
returning with a second smaller tray 
bearing tea things. A couple of small * 
tables had been cleared by the simple 
expedient of the Frenchman’s sweeping 
everything on them to the floor, and they 
all sat down. 7 

The girl seated herself, arranging the 
tea service. 

“Do you care for tea, 
Ede?” she turned to Douglas. 

“If you please,” he answered. 

“And you, Uncle Peter?” 

“Yes, ma chérie, I believe I will.” 

Jeanbon laughed. “So!” he cried. 
“T drink alone, is that it?’ He poured 
a glass of wine and drained it at a 
draught. 

While they talked for a few moments, 
Douglas studied Pomaraa Jeanbon. 

Slender, graceful, exquisite, she was 
gowned in a soft yellow dress today, the 
mass of her red-gold hair piled high and 
without adornment. There was a strange 
hint of gold underlying the pink of her 
cheeks and her wonderful eyes that 
glanced over at him now and then held a 
look that set his pulses to pounding. 
It was an odd sort of look, there was 
interest in it, certainly, but it discon- 
certed him a little, for her attitude was 
neither one of eagerness nor of embarrass- 
ment. The daughter of a native woman, 
and this extraordinary, unkempt painter 
who was drunk more 
often than he was sober, 
ran his thoughts, yet 
how simply and with 
how much poise she had 
met him! 

The conversation be- 
came general again and 
Pomaraa chatted easily 
as she served them all, 
but with a pretty reserve 
of manner that a girl 
in his sister’s drawing- 
room would have found 
it hard to equal. Douglas 
could scarcely take his 
eyes from her. 

Later on, as they were 
leaving, he found op- 
, portunity to say: 

4 “T have been in many 

# far corners of the world, 
Mademoiselle Jeanbon, 
but never have I seen 
such beauty of country, 
such cliffs and valleys 
as I have glimpsed in 
my short time on your 
island.” He — smiled 
charmingly. 

For the first time her 
eyes changed. A glow 
like the glow of sunlight 
flashed into them, soft, 
luminous. 

‘Mais out!’ she exclaimed, and smiled 
gloriously, adding: “And you will find, 
Monsieur, the more you go over the 
islands about here, the lovelier places 
there are. Even I, who have lived all of 
my life here,” she made a pretty, outward 
gesture of her exquisite hands, “now 
and then wander upon a spot that is 
new. It is like fairyland!” 


Monsieur 

















—indisposed.” He laughed and gave an “You know,” he said whimsically, 
expressive shrug of his shoulders. (Continued on page 65) 
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Intimate Glimpses of Westerne 1 
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Camera! 


OP sccm cae 89 LEFT: 
| oor a3 R class racing sloop “Lady 
V,” flagship of the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club,ownedand |, 
skippered by Commodore 

Clifford A. Smith 
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ABOVE: 
Ruth Lansburgh on “Clean Quality” and 
Carol Lansburgh on “Flashlight” riding 
along a bridle path in San Francisco 

LEFT: 

Mrs. Louis Lengfeld, captain of th 
woman's golf team, Beresford Country Club 
San Mato, Cal.,and Mrs. Frank Sheedy oj 
San Francisco, runner-up in Del Monte 
Woman's Golf Championship in 1925 





LOWER: : BE 

W.W. Campbell, president of the Southern California Golf Association; Roger D. 

Lapham, president of the Northern Calijornia Golf Association and W.W. Steti- 

heimer, president of the Beresford Country Club, during the tournament held March 
24-28 for the Northern Calijornia Men’s Championship 






ABOVE: ; 
Miss Edith Cummings, former national woman 
golf champion, plays to the sixth green of the 
Pebble Beach links at Del Monte, California 
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“Und Uisitors in the West 


LEFT: 

Mrs. C. H. Sooy, on 

“Irene Agnes,” tak- 

ing a hurdle in Golden 

Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco 


BELOW: 
Prince Eric of Den- 
mark was one of the 
most enthusiastic 
bathers at Mission 
Beach, California, 
recently 


P. & A. PHOTO 


and 
ling 
) 4 ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ y 
4 ABOVE: 

thi cae igs , Mr. and Mrs. Fohn H. Rosseter with “Disguise,” 
“ub We “ Kentucky Thoroughbred, at the entrance of the 
» of horse’s bungalow ai Rancho Wikiup, near Santa 

of Rosa, California, on the occasion of the celebration 


of “‘Disguise’s” twenty-ninth birthday. Over two 
hundred and fifty prominent people were_at the 
birthday party 


HAPBNICHT PHOTO 


LEFT: 

Mrs. Herbert Bennett MacRae, (formerly Pauline Alice Young), daughter of Mrs. Archibald 

A. Young and the late Mr. Young of Honolulu, whose marriage May fourth at St. Paul's 
Church, Oakland, California was an event of the late Spring 


» . 


i . i 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Helser, Fr., aquaplaning in San Francisco bay 
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No Shot Was _— During the nine days of the British indus- 
Fired During mr — a — men yi on 

’ : strike. Nota shot was fired, not a lite was 
England's Strike lost. Read that over again, then imagine 
the carnage under similar circumstances in the good old 
U.S.A. 

Despite the lower level on which the congested population 
lives, human life is not cheap in England. Private wars are 
not tolerated on the tight little isle. Here they flourish. 
Gangsters use machine guns on one another and the public; 
in labor disputes the bomb and sawed-off shotgun are 
employed with gusto and impunity. In a dispute between 
union and non-union molders in the San Francisco district 
one non-union man has been killed, three crippled for life 
and ten have been seriously injured by shotguns, with no 
arrests and convictions. When eight hundred San Fran- 
cisco union carpenters struck for the closed shop, war began 
immediately. 

We do not have to tolerate 
private wars; if they continue, 
it is due to our own apathy 
and indifference. 


U U 


Solving the Coal Mining 
Problem by Ford Methods 


The British general strike 
was an expensive advertising 
campaign undertaken by the 
trade unionists in general on 
behalf of the coal miners 
who were unable to resist a 
wage reduction by any other 
means. The British coal in- 
dustry is in the same boat 
as our own: it is overdevel- 
oped. Oil fuel and hydro- 
electric power have reduced 
the demand. Too much coal 
is produced; the best and most efficient mines could 
probably supply the domestic and European market 
at the present price level and still make a profit, but the 
leaner veins, poorly equipped and saddled with high royalties 
to the land owners, show constant deficits. Until the strike 
these deficits were covered by contributions from the 
national treasury. 

Under the competitive system the Montana farmer with 
poor land and small yields goes broke in a series of low-price 
years, the mortgage is foreclosed and he is thrown out. That 
would seem to be the logical remedy for the British coal 
industry, but it isn’t applied. Both the union miners, the 
owners and the royalty recipients object. Hence the sub- 
sidy. It seems inevitable that a subsidy in some form, per- 
haps by “nationalization” of the mines, must continue unless 
about a third of the British mines is shut down, the equip- 
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Lava flow rushing into the bay at Hoopuloa, South Kona, on the 
west coast of the Island of Hawaii during the recent 
eruption of the volcano Mauna Loa 


ment of the others improved, more than 200,000 mine 
workers are discharged and the output per man increased. 

That would be the Ford method of solving the problem, 
but Britain will be very slow to apply it. Coal will continue 
to be a trouble breeder in England and America until owners 
and workers learn that they do not occupya special position, 
that they must submit to the yardstick of efficiency just 
like everybody else. w u 


Giving the 
Motorists a 
Real Welcome 


Until a couple of years ago, California 
seemed indifferent to the curses of the 
motorists who arrived in the Golden State 
from the North and East. Whatever gate- 
way the tourist chose, he encountered poor roads and rough 
going at the state line. The main route from the north was 
put into excellent condition two years ago; this year the 
gateway from the east via Salt Lake City and Ogden 
has been completed. Good 
roads now run across the 
Siskiyous in the north and 
the central Sierra in the east 
while Nevada is working 
feverishly on the two high- 
ways, the Lincoln and the 
Victory, connecting with 
California’s new mountain 
road. But in the south the 
roads crossing the desert to 
Needles and to Las Vegas 
are still temporary rough 
structures wholly out of key 
with the network of paved 
highways nearer the coast. 
These interstate connections 
should no longer be neglected, 
even if it will cost an addi- 
tional cent per gallon of gas- 
oline to take care of them. 


U U 


The Two-mile If there is one piece of sound, 24-karat 
Pioneer Pace and 2dvice you should heed these vacation 
days, it’s this: Slow down. Don’t try to 
see everything, do everything in two days 
or even two weeks. Stop, look and linger. The foundations 
of the West were laid by men and women who traveled two 
miles an hour. They had no gravel and concrete highways 
to travel over, and when they reached their destination they 
did not sleep in hotels with circulating ice water and have 
breakfast in bed. Shelter, food, fuel, everything they needed 
they had to make with their own hands. It takes time to 
build a house, to raise a crop without help except the distant 
neighbor’s. They did it in their two-mile-an-hour pace, yet 
they had time enough left to build the groundwork of the 
social organization that is the Far West of today. 
Remember the pioneers. Fill your memory with sharp 
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PACIFIC & ATLANTIC PHOTO 


Youngest Waiter to Sail Pacific 
Little Gin Gun, seven-year-old Chinese boy, 1s declared to be the youngest 
waiter ever to sail the Pacific Ocean. He is a “biscuit boy” on board the 


Dollar liner President Cleveland. The photo shows little Gin Gun with his 
biscuit tray showing how he does his stuff. 


clear-cut impressions of the country, of the people, of the 
lowers, treesand animals. Slow down during vacation time. 
Headlong speed brings exhaustion and accidents, but no 
adventures. Stop, look and linger not only at railroad 


crossings 
Se 


U U 
They Crave the The excuse of California’s highway com- 
Privilege of mission for its failure to smooth the ap- 
Higher Taxes proaches to the Golden State’s core has 
been a lack of sufficient funds. The pro- 
ceeds of the bond issues were spent and the revenue from 
the two-cent gasoline tax could be used only for maintenance 
and reconstruction, leaving nothing for new roads. Now an 
initiative petition is being circulated through which the auto- 
mobile owners are asking for the privilege of taxing them- 
selves another cent per gallon or ten million dollars a year 
ior twelve years, the money to be used solely for new high- 
ways. That additional tax will be approved almost unani- 
mously; when the taxpayer sees that he is getting what he 
wants and is getting his money’s worth, he does not hesitate 

to open his pocketbook voluntarily. 


uw U 


It is a privilege to live in the Far West. Be 
Mark of Our it Montana, Washington, Arizona or Cal- 
Beloved West fornia, he whose destiny has brought him 

to the land of high mountains, blue skies, 
green valleys and colorful deserts, is indeed favored of the 
gods. He has a larger measure of ideal weather, of inspiring 
surroundings, of stimulating contacts and wide opportunities 
than any other region this side of the pearly gates can offer 
him. He has more elbow room and encounters more open, 
friendly minds that do not shy at new ideas than he can find 


The Real Hall 
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within a similar compass anywhere else. He should be grate- 
ful for the privilege. 

This is not written in the spirit of brag, boom or boost. 
On the contrary, the emphasis lies on the last sentence of the 
preceding paragraph. Gratitude implies an obligation. He 
who enjoys a privilege should strive to make himself worthy 
of it. If we of the Far West enjoy inspiring surroundings, 
salubrious climate, opportunity and elbow room, let us 
express our gratitude not by trying to sell more lots and 
striving for bigger and better profits, but rather by so order- 
ing our thoughts and our lives that our community becomes 
a better place to live in. 

The distinguishing mark of the Old West was its willing- 
ness to accept every man as a man irrespective of his past, to 
assay his real worth by his actions rather than his anteced- 
ents. Modified by modern conditions, that spirit still exists. 
Look for it—and carry it with you—as you go vagabonding 
over the mountains and across the valleys this summer. 

U U 

Here isa nice problem in ethics: Can money 

Dollars Aid used for a worthy purpose be “tainted?” 

Gite Sraoke Should the Anti-Saloon League accept the 
money of bootleggers to promote the reten- 

tion and better enforcement of the Volstead Act? Or, to rise 

to a higher plane, is a state university justified in refusing to 

accept money from any source except the taxpayer? 

The trustees of the University of Wisconsin, acknowledged 
to be among the leading institutions of higher learning in the 
country, have turned their thumbs down. They maintain 
that the intellectual and political independence of the uni- 
versity might be undermined, that the university’s liberal 
policy and teachings might be unconsciously influenced if the 
money of very wealthy men were accepted by the college. 
What do you think about it? 

Arnold Bennett Hall, doctor of jurisprudence and pro- 


Shall Private 





BERTELSON PHOTO 
Professor Arnold Bennett Hall of the University of Wisconsin political 
science department and founder of the National Conference on the Science 
of Politics, who has accepted the presidency of the University of Oregon 
and will assume his new duties in September. 
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38 
fessor of political science at Wisconsin, recently selected as 
the new president of the University of Oregon, does not share 
the views of the Wisconsin trustees. He feels that money for 
research should be welcomed from any legitimate source pro- 
vided the donor attaches no strings to the gift. In fact, he 
feels that the use of money in education and research re- 
moves every odor and causes the original brightness to re- 
appear on every dollar. Several of his colleagues who were 
called from Wisconsin to wider fields agree with his stand. 

The universities of the Far West have shown no inclina- 
tion to investigate the source of any important bona fide gift 
offered them. Considering the pressing needs of the over- 
crowded colleges, they won’t change that attitude for some 
time to come. 


The Pulse of the West 


snowbound homes:of the bulk of the population. This ad- 
vantage, however, could not supply sufficient pressure to 
keep the boom inflated. Nor was the winter climate equal 
to the task. Building houses and hotels for newcomers is not 
a basic, continuous industry; it goes to pieces the moment 
the stream of newcomers diminishes. And that’s what’s 
happening to Florida’s principal industry. 

Here’s hoping the Far West has seen the last of its numer- 
ous booms. 


U U 


Instalment buying is an economic 
blessing. It becomes a problem 
only when the individual buyer 

fails to use common sense 


“Budget Buying,” a 
Blessing or a Calamity? 
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Sauerkraut a la Mode and 
Your Camp Site Refuse 


Have a heart. Consider the 
other fellow when you settle 
down on your lunching or 
camping site near the high- 
way this summer. Of course 
you won’t uproot flowers and 
shrubs, chop down trees and 
fences, leave your fire burn- 
ing when you move on. These 
acts are such unpardonable 
sins that only a moron or a 
person who likes sauerkraut 
a la mode would consciously 
commit them. But there are 
scraps of food, papers, tin 





cans which are left so easily, 
which di_figure the landscape, 
supply breeding places for 
flies and arouse the righteous 
wrath of the next fellow. 
Be a boy scout and do your 
daily good deed by burying 
the refuse. It won’t take 
three minutes and will add 
to the joy of the motor 
gypsy. 





U U 
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and takes on heavier obliga- 
tions than he can meet. 
This he has not done so far. 
He has met his payments 
even though he has _ been 
paying too high a price for 
credit, a rate running from 
15 to 40 per cent when 10 to 
15 per cent should cover all 
legitimate costs and reason- 
able losses. He has not 
overextended himself. His 
instalment purchases prob- 
ably have induced him to 
spend less money on movies, 
bootleggers and cabarets, to 
eliminate many of the drib- 
bling expenses which in the 
end run up to considerable 
sums. It is certain that 
millions of automobiles, 
vacuum cleaners and other 
labor-saving devices would 
never have been bought if 
credit had not been available. 
The average man hates to 
touch his savings except in 
an emergency and he will not 
pile up cash in anticipation 
of a purchase. But it’s dif- 
erent when he goes in debt 
for the thing he wants; under 








Why Florida Now Has 
a Bad Headache 


The Florida boom is growing flatter every hour. Out of in- 
numerable holes the superheated air of inflated values 
and expectations is escaping with a great hissing noise, 
and the refrigerating plants can’t supply the demand for ice 
to be placed on aching, feverish brows. It had to come. The 
Florida reaction was just as inevitable as the headaches that 
followed the deflation of the apple, orange, oil, timber, min- 
ing, railroad and other booms in the Far West. In fact, 
Florida’s headache was overdue. 

Coming right down to brass tacks, Florida’s principal, 
almost sole asset is its winter climate. Outside of moss- 
covered trees in its swamps, Florida has no scenery worth a 
trip across the street to see; compared with Puget Sound, 
Portland or a thousand other Western districts, Florida is a 
dreary expanse of sand and marsh without a distinguishing 
feature not made by man. Its timber wealth is small; it has 
no water power, coal or oil; except for sulphur and phosphate 
it has no mines; it has no foreign trade, no great commercial 
harbors, and its agricultural development is strictly limited, 
just as the West’s agricultural growth is limited, by a market 
already oversupplied. Florida has the advantage of a com- 
paratively short distance from its winter climate to the 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


The Way is a Matter of Will 
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compulsion he manages to 
meet the weekly or monthly 
instalments with little trouble 
and without reducing the rate of his saving. 

There are three barometers indicating the condition of the 
nation’s thrift: Investments in new securities, savings bank 
deposits and insurance. Despite the rising volume of instal- 
ment purchases all three have shown a phenomenal increase 
during the past five years. New security issues of merit have 
been snapped up before they were brought out; savings de- 
posits have increased without a break and at an even pace; 
life insurance companies have written more policies for 
larger amounts and for more people than ever before. 

Taking it by and large, the growth of instalment buying 
has been a distinct benefit to American economic life and will 
continue to exert a stimulating effect on business, always 
assuming that business principles guide the extension of 
credit to consumers. 


U U 


Fumie Yanagis- To stimulate patriotism among school chil- 
awa, 13-Year-Old dren the American Legion offered a 

. 4 national prize and forty-eight state tro- 
Aeneclanens Datei phies for the best short essays on the 
American flag. The California state prize was won by Fumie 
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Yanagisawa, a Japanese junior-high girl born in America 
thirteen years ago. 

Fumie Yanagisawa is typical of thousands of her kind. 
Physically she is Japanese; spiritually, in her thought and 


mental attitude, she is thoroughly American. She can 
understand Japanese, but by habit and preference she speaks 
English. Japan is to her a foreign country as vague and 
incomprehensible to her as it is to the rest of us. Though 
she is not conscious of it, she has risen above the status of 
her parents and they know it, look up to her. Like all 
American-born children of Japanese parentage who have not 
been sent to Japan for their education, Fumie Yanagisawa 
has but one allegiance, one country, one thought—America. 
America has made her its own. 

Here is the flag creed which won for the little Japanese 
girl the first prize over all the essays submitted by thousands 
of California students: 

“T pledge allegiance to you, flag of my United States, in 
word and in deed. I believe that you will help me to be a 
loyal citizen both in peace and war. I believe that you will 
lead the world, not only in strength but in righteousness; I 
believe that your stars are the shining symbol of the eternal 
brotherhood of men in the world. ‘Old Glory,’ as I stand 
and salute your heroic colors of red, white and blue, I 
promise to follow your ideals of ‘Liberty, Justice and Peace,’ 
not only for America, but for the world.” 

“T hereby pledge on my word of honor that this flag creed 
is of my own composition.” 


U U 


On this page you see the reproduction of a 
photograph showing a group of men in 
scholastic robes. Look at them again. See 
how much older they are than the average 
college graduate? They are “cops,” patrolmen walking 
beats in the city of Berkeley, home of the University of Cali- 
fornia and of the most efficient police force in America. Un- 
fortunately four of these men resigned from the force after 
graduating from the university; the patrolman’s salary of 
$170 a month could hold them no longer. 


Slow Feet and 
Heads Cannot 
Control Crime 





Members of the Berkeley, California, scientific police department, who 

received degrees in May from the University of California. All are honor 

tudents. Left to right—S.O.L. Robinson, George Brereton, Ralph Proctor, 
William Peck and Edward Maeshner 


The Berkeley police department has fewer men per thou- 
sand population, costs less money per capita and obtains 
better results in crime prevention and detection than any 
other police force in the Far West. It is enabled to do better 
work at a smaller cost because in the first place it is strictly 
non-political and because in the second place its alert chief, 
\ugust Vollmer, has been able to modernize it and keep it 
abreast of the times by the use of the latest technical equip- 
ment and scientific methods. 

The average police department still plods along with the 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Examine 


If the Congestion Gets Much Wors 


methods perfected during the buggy age while organized 
crime whizzes past it at sixty miles an hour. Berkeley’s 
police department is completely motorized; it has a signal 
system that enables the concentration of almost the entire 
force in any given area within a few minutes; its members are 
selected on the basis of superior intelligence and are trained 
for the work by specialists. Knowing the alert watchfulness 
of the Berkeley police, criminals prefer to do their stuff in 
more congenial surroundings. 

If you are paying more money for less police protection 
than Berkeley receives, ask the city council pointed ques- 
tions, write to the papers and talk to your neighbors about 
it. If enough of you want it, you’ll get it. But you will have 
to want it first. 


U U 


Lower Klamath Lake in southern Oregon 
Clamors fora Was drained. After drainage it was found 
Federal License that the lake bed consisted of sterile soil, 

that the marsh peat land was hard to 
handle, would burn easily when dry and had a very short 
growing season with frosts in June and September. In other 
words, it had very little agricultural value. But the value 
of the area as a breeding and feeding place for millions of 
ducks, geese and other wild fowl was destroyed, with conse- 
quent loss to hundreds of thousands of hunters. It is 
admitted that large parts of the lake and marsh could and 
should be reflooded, but certain small farming values created 
by the drainage must be protected. And there is no money 
for these protective works. 

Let’s pass the federal bill imposing a federal hunting 
license fee of a dollar. Part of the money could be used to 
buy out the agricultural interests established on Lower 
Klamath marshes, thus making possible the reestablish- 
ment of the lake. Part of the money should be used at 
once for the preservation and improvement of the Bear 
River marshes in Utah, the greatest and most important 
wild fowl refuge in the West where more ducks have been 
killed annually by lack of sufficient fresh water than by all 
the gunners in the West. These two projects alone justify 
the collection of a federal license fee. Let’s have some action 
please. 


The Wild Duck 
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Herbert Hoover “I should like to lend emphasis to the 
on the Colorado necessity for action in the solution of this 
question. We have here in the Arizona 
and California Valleys a considerable popu- 
lation and great wealth subject to the great menace of terrific 
spring floods of the Colorado River and these floods to 
the California Valley are a unique menace, because a large 
part of that area lies below sea level, and once the river 
breaks its banks it means either complete destruction or 
enormous expenditure for recovery of the Valley. There 
is further urgent necessity for solution because of the inter- 
national questions involved in the use of these waters by 
which permanent losses may be incurred to the United 
States through delay. Beyond this again is the urgent 
necessity for completion in order that water for municipal 
and domestic purposes may be rendered available to the 
million and a half people in Southern California.” 

“T feel that Arizona is amply protected under the Seven 
States Compact. I feel that opposition, so far as water 
rights are concerned, arises out of a miscalculation as to the 
resources of the Colorado River. Certainly, ‘or all practical 
development that would be 
undertaken within the next 
75 years, there is more 
water than can be used by 
the whole of the seven 
states. The Colorado 
River compact allots ap- 
proximately 60 per cent 
of the water, and 4o per 
cent of it as provided in the 
compact can be reallocated 
at the end of 4o years. 
There is ample provision 
for readjustment in the 
respective rights of the 
different states based on 
the merits at that time. 

“It seems to me almost 
fantastical to be fighting in 
the shadows of what may 
happen, under these cir- 
cumstances, 75 years hence. 
Suppose we had endeavored 
in 1850 to determine and 
settle for today what would 
have been the best solution 
of any of a hundred prob- 
lems. For instance, Fara- 
day’s great discovery in 
electrical induction, from 
which the whole electrical 
development of the world 
has sprung—who could have 
foreseen its effect on the 
best solution?” 


U U 


Los Angeles Shows 
Spirit of Optimism 


River Question 


It is good tosee the engineers 
making headway while the 
Colorado River question. 

The Los Angeles Municipal Water Bureau has turned 
the matter over to engineers who have established field 
headquarters at Beaumont, near the Boulder Dam site. 
Already digging has begun for the first part of the big canal 
that is to bring water from the Colorado River to Southern 
California. This first unit of what is to be the largest 
municipal water supply aqueduct in the world is an infil- 
tration canal two miles long, situated some 260 miles from 


politicians play with the 
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COURTLSY MAISON NAVIGATION co. 
The smiling gentleman holding the surf board is Don. E. Gilman of San 
Francisco, president of the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Association, 
which will hold its annual convention at San Francisco Fuly 5-8. At his 
left is Tom Sharp, president of the Honolulu Advertising Club, which is 
making a strong bid for the 1927 convention of the association. The 
interested spectaior in the foreground is George T. Armitage, executive 
secretary of the Hawaii Tourist Bureau. Yes, the picture was taken on 
the Beach at Watkiki 
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Los Angeles. The purpose of this canal is to remove silt 
from the muddy Colorado River waters. 

As this is written, Congress has not settled the Colorado 
River issue and the politicians are still politicking; but Los 
Angeles city engineers are going right ahead after the water 
which is now flowing not only wastefully but actually 
destructively to the sea. 


U U 


If We Are Going to This matter of the pollution of coastal 
Enjoy Our Beaches, Waters with oil is becoming serious. From 
What Of This? San Diego to Vancouver the more pop- 
ular bathing beaches are speckled with 
black spots which ruin clothes, smear bathers, and turn the 
white sands into sticky, dirty spots no longer pleasant for 
recreation. In many resorts it is literally true that bathers 
must carry with them to the beaches bottles of turpentine 
to swab off the oil that smears their bodies after each dip. 
All this is brought about by the criminal carelessness of 
ship operators who flush the refuse from their oil burners 
into the sea. True, there are laws against flushing 
burners near ports, but who 
is to catch the engineer 
who does it under the 
water? Probably the solu- 
tion will come only with 
the perfection of devices to 
eliminate the oil from other 
waste discharged from 
ships, or by equipping ports 
with settling basins where 
the oil can be kept under 
control when discharged. 
Congress held hearings on 
the problem during the last 
session, but the most that 
was decided was that laws 
are of little use unless all 
maritime nations join in 
uniform regulations. Euro- 
pean resorts suffer from the 
nuisances as much as do 
ourown. Something must 
be done promptly or the Pa- 
cific Coast’s greatest outdoor 
sport must go by the board. 


U U 
What Makes Canadians 
Leave Home? 


Our neighbors, the Cana- 
dians, areas much purturbed 
over the immigration prob- 
lem as ourselves, but from 
a decidedly different point 
of view. Our immigration 
is Canada’s emigration. 
Scores of thousands of 
Canadians are _ slipping 
quietly over the line into 
the United States each 
year. They are staying over the line, and Uncle Sam is 
doing nothing about it. In fact, he makes the Canadians 
as welcome as the flowers that bloom in the spring. Cana- 
dians are the kind of immigrants who blossom out with 
factories, farms and other institutions that Uncle Sam 
wants. But Canada feels that she cannot afford to lose her 
offspring. Some of her estimators think that the total num- 
ber of Canadians in the United States for keeps now runs 
into the millions. For a country with a total population of 
less than ten millions, this is a large loss. 
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Arthur Monroe Free 


By 'Vheodore M. 


Knappen, SUNSET’S 
Statf Correspondent at 
the Nation’s Capital 


OCTOR David Starr Jordan 

once remarked to Arthur 

Monroe Free that it would 

be interesting to know what 

could be made of squirrels 

if they were developed as squirrels. The 

business of squirrels, the savant pointed 

out, is being squirrels. ‘The superior 

inimal instead of encouraging them to 

develop natural squirrel culture intro- 

duces them to alien tricks and appraises 

hem according to their success 1n the non- 

ire ee culture. From this text Doctor 

Jord: in went into a dissertation on man’s 
reneral and successful misuse of nature. 

In after years Arthur Monroe Free, 
being a potent member of Congress, re- 
called this bit of biological sapience and 
began to apply it to Alaska. Alaska, 
declares Mr. Free, is as Alaska as squirrels 
are squirrelian; therefore, he deduces, let 
us Alaska Alaska and not New York or 
California it. Having noticed that Alaska 
is Alaskan and having developed an 
\laska culture founded on that premise, 
Mr. Free arrives at some conclusions that 
ire shocking to some Alaskans and all the 
band of developers. 

First, he says, granting that Alaska is 
Al iskan, let’s find out what Alaskan 1s. 
- | get the San Jose lawmaker right he 

swers himself by declaring that Alaska 
is an arctic and subarctic and marine 
wilderness. Then, he says, develop it 
accordingly. If it is a wilderness, make it a 
good healthy, vigorous, prosperous wil- 
derness. Looking the wilderness facts in 
the face, Mr. Free shocks a lot of people 
by saying that Alaska is not and never 
will be an agricultural country. That’s 
for the reason that it can not, on account 
of the nature of its climate, be a producer of 

igricultural products in commercial quan- 
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tities. It’s too cold in winter, Mr. Free 
says (referring to the interior) for cattle 
to thrive. Looking another one of his 
cold facts coldly in “the countenance Mr. 
Free says we might as well admit that 
Alaska is not a gold quartz country; so 
precious metal mining will never amount 
to much. As for Alaska’s coal, Mr. Free 
says that it will never make any noise 
worth while in the commercial world. 

At this point the chronicler eagerly 
broke in with the brilliant remark that 
the reindeer industry was squirrelizing 


Alaska properly. But 
Arthur Monroe had 
his pessimistic cold 
doubts about that, 
too. It seems that 


no hard working man 
of the north will eat 
flabby  cold-storage 
reindeer meat. It’s 
too insubstantial for 
him. Only sow-belly 
and Chicago beef will 
satisfy his hunger. 
However, Mr. Free 
thinks it might make 
a hit with the nu- 
merous disciples of 
the eat-and-grow-thin 
cult. He admits that 
it will do that. The 
only ray of hope that 
Mr. Free sees for 
Alaska reindeer in 
millions is the fond- 
ness for their meat 
of those who eat for 
pleasure and not for fat or muscle, or, 
perhaps, some reorganization of the locale 
of the industry, so that the animals can be 
slaughtered when in firm flesh in the 
winter instead of the early fall. 

Now, says Mr. F ree—after disposing of 
agriculture, mining and stock-raising— 
what have we left in Alaska besides 
government? 

First and foremost, fish. Everybody is 
agreed that Alaska is a successful fish 
region. Make it more successful. Next, 
we have furs. Alaska is not producing a 
tenth of the furs that might distinguish it. 
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Washington 


Wherefore, up with the fox farm and the 
protection of wild life. Then, there are the 
coastal forests. Properly administered, 
which they will be, these forests may for- 
ever yield great quantities of timber and 
paper, especially paper. All these indus- 
tries are in the wild life way. The more 
you develop them the wilder Alaska will 
get, and the wilder it gets the more of an 
asset it will be for the great industry of the 
future—that of interesting tourists. 

Yes, Free admits that he favors tearing 
up the Alaska railway, and he insists that 
one of these days it 
will be abz andoned by 
Congress as an irre- 
trievable loss, though 
Congress may leave 
to somebody else the 
job of removing the 
rails. 

In his modest, re- 
tiring way, Mr. Free 
has done what he 
could to make Alaska 
wilder. He induced 
the government to 
spend $500,000 less 
on communications 
and use more air and 
less copper with its 
telegraphic _ services. 


He is also laboring 
hard to reduce the 
supply of govern- 
mental activity in 
Alaska, and agrees 
Albert E.. Carter cordially with the 
scheme Secretaries 


Hoover, Work and Jardine have worked 
out for having all departmental red tape 
wound and unwound on the spot by all 
concerned functionaries, nothing but the 
finally sealed documents going to Wash- 
ington for storage and oblivion. 

Mr. Free has been vigorously assailed 
by the friends of Alaskan development 
along non-squirrel analogy lines, and this 
article will doubtless evoke some more 
assaults. So he fixes an alibi in advance. 
He declares that he sees a greater Alaska, 
an Alaska more prosperous than ever, a 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Santa Barbara Gives «Main Street 


Office Buildings in 
Santa Barbara 
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The Personality that is 
Santa Barbara’s 


The Story of a 
New-Built City 
by T. J. FRANKLIN 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
ONCE heard an old resident of 
Santa Barbara say that he thought 
no human had ever seen a more 
beautiful sight than the one that 
greeted him the first morning he 
arose in Santa Barbara and gazed out the 
window at the quaint blue, cream and 
pink adobes of the town, with their gay 
tiled roofs, nestling among the oaks. 

“I had arrived after dark the night 
before,” he said. “The personality of 
Santa Barbara hypnotized me at once. | 
decided to make the town my home.” 

I never thought of cities as having per- 
sonalities before. But they do. There is 
something in the sum total of the first 
impression of a city that leaves its mark 
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on one’s mind. It is pleasing, displeasing, 
ordinary, or unusual, as the case may be. 
Santa Barbara never made its personality 
felt to me, as it did to the old resident [| 
have mentioned, until just recently. 

Santa Barbara almost lost her old 
personality, as the years brought popu- 
lation and progress, and as State Street 
became lined with Main Street building 
fronts. It is true that a few of Santa 
Barbara’s residents tried to preserve the 
old Spanish style of architecture, but they 
were well in the minority. Many there 
were who regretted the Americanization 
of Santa Barbara’s personality, few there 
were who did anything about it. 

Along about 1922 one Bernhard Hoff- 
mann and his wife stopped off at Santa Bar- 
bara. Hoffmann was a prominent engi- 
neer in the East. To the Hoffmanns the 
fast crumbling, quaint adobe buildings of 
Santa Barbara appealed as treasures more 
rare than bridges, or whatever Hoffmann 
was engineering at the time. He decided 
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to turn his skill to preserving the adobes, 
fast returning to the dust from which 
padres and the Indians had moulded them 
a hundred years before. 

By far the most interesting of these 
adobes was one known as the de la 
Guerra house. This wonderful old dwell- 
ing, built just one hundred years ago, is 
steeped in romance. It was erected by 
Don Jose Antonio Julian de la Guerra y 
Noriega, who aside from having a noble 
name, was comandante of the Presidio 
at Santa Barbara, a good fellow, and a 
renowned host. One can read about him 
in Dana’s ““Two Years Before the Mast.” 
Next to this old adobe was a collection of 
shacks. Next to that was another noble 
old Spanish house known as the Orena 
Adobe. 

The Hoffmanns purchased the two old 
adobes] and the Jot between, connecting 
them with other rambling buildings in the 
Mediterranean style of architecture. They 
form a large and colorful courtyard, 
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covered with a great canopy, where each 
ilay at noon there now gather the leading code required builders to bring their plans 


‘citizens of Santa Barbara to lunch and 


visit and dream and plan. 
Next to the Mission, the de 
Ja Guerra house as restored 
is Santa Barbara’s greatest 
attraction. 

_ Mr. Hoffmann’s achieve- 
ment in converting an eye- 
sore into a monument set 
other Santa Barbarans to 
rebuilding. Before long a 
number of buildings had 
been rebuilt or converted to 
the Mediterranean style. Mr. 
Hoffmann found himself with 
: following. He was made 
chairman of the Plans and 
Planting Committee of the 


Community Arts  Associa- 
tion, and a movement got 
under way to save Santa 
Barbara’s quaint personality. 


Came the earthquake, a 
little over a year ago. Most 
of Santa Barbara’s buildings 
lay in ruins. But not the 
de la Guerra House. Mr. 
Hoffmann had strengthened 
it to withstand earthquakes. 

Hoffmann and his asso- 


ciates saw in that earthquake 


not a disaster, but a great 
opportunity. The buildings, 
or at least their fronts, had 
to be rebuilt. Why not re- 
build them Spanish style? 
Before the earth had 
ceased quaking, the city 
council had been prevailed 
upon to enact anew building 
code, providing that buildings 
be constructed as_ nearly 
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earthquake-proof as possible. The new Advisory 


and elevations before an Architectural 











500 Words 
May Win $25.00 


ACH month Sunset will offer a cash prize 

of $25 for the best letter of not more than 
500 words telling why the writer thinks his or 
her town is the one best place to live in the 
eleven Far Western states. Towns with a 
population of more than 20,000 (1920 census) 
are ruled out. 

In addition to the $25 prize, Sunset will 
pay $5 for every letter that does not win a 
prize but is judged good enough to publish. 
Photographs of your town, if available, should 
accompany your letter, and it should be 
addressed to: Small City Contest, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco, California. 

The announcement of this contest in our 
June issue has already brought a number of 
letters; the first of these will be published in 
our August issue. 

This month we are printing two which we 
had on hand before the contest started. 
Both exceed the 500-word limit, and are not 
included in the contest. But they will give 
you an idea how to go about describing the 
charms of your home town.—The Editors. 
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Committee, charged with 


directing the rebuilding of the city. A 
group of 


the leading architects of 
the city was gathered to 
suggest, without charge, 
changes in the plans sub- 
mitted, that would make the 
new structures artistic and 
harmonious. The majority 
were prevailed upon to build 
with arcades or at least 
with Mediterranean _ style 
fronts. The committee had 
no authority to force build- 
ing owners to accept sugges- 
tions; their only power was 
that of persuasion, which 
involved mainly convincing 
the builders that the sug- 
gestions did not involve too 
great expense. 

This may sound like a very 
dry recital, but a visit to 
Santa Barbara will impress 
any reader of SuNsET with 
Santa Barbara’s new “old 
personality.” The city has 
accomplished in one short 
year what it ordinarily would 
take a generation to accom- 
plish. Of course, it isn’t 
every city that can have an 
earthquake at just the proper 
time, when the city planners 
are all set with a fine scheme 
for rebuilding the place more 
beautiful than ever before 
and along lines that are 
lasting in their harmony. 
But Santa Barbara is differ- 
ent. You can look at the 
town and see that, and feel 
it, too. It is Santa Bar- 
bara’s personality. 


Boosting for Jackson 


‘itor, Sunset Magazine: 


N boosting for my home town, 
I realize that it is not one of 
the larger world centers, 


but I believe in_ its 
future. Jackson, me- 
tropolis and general urban 
center of Jackson’s Hole, 
Wyoming, may yet become 
a hothouse of business, cul- 
ture, wealth, learning. 
‘The fact that we now have 
a population of only 397 does 


not necessarily preclude a mag- 
nificent growth in the future; it is 

a good start, and we have as much 
right to prophesy a citizenship number- 
ing from 400 to 450 in decades to come 
as Los Angeles has to expect a 1930 popu- 


lation of two millions. 


The fact that Jackson has no railroad 
now does not mean that it will never have 
one. Only the other day a person of 
influence made the following public an- 
nouncement: “Sometime there will doubt- 
less be a railroad into Jackson’s Hole.” 










Traffic congesiion in Fackson 


The Union Pacific Line is two hundred 
miles south of us, via what is known as 
Hoback Canyon, one of the few breaks in 
the hills. A railroad through Yellow- 
stone Park would require only 175 
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= By Donald Hough 


miles of construction. This is a 


mere bagatelle. If we don’t 
get the railroad, it will be 
because Wall Street, tool of 
the rich man, such as those 
who are making millions in 
Florida, fears the growth of 
Jackson’s Hole! 


When I first came to Jackson 
I was appalled by the magni- 
tude of the job assigned to the 
boosters. I saw a number of things 
we would have to overcome. But 
such a spirit as ours laughs at obstacles. 
“For a bigger and better Jackson and a 
bigger and better Jackson’s Hole,” said 
everybody; and I quote from the editorial 
columns of the Jackson’s Hole Courier: 
“First of all we must sell ourselves on 
Jackson. We can never sell Jackson to the 
world without first selling it to ourselves. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A Woman Whose Art Perpetuates Indian 
The Golden State’s Bug Biologist 


Inventor 


Mythology 
of the Osborne Fire Finder 





She Knows Navajos 

F you can imagine the pleasure it 

must have been for Homer to string 

on strands of words the first stories 

of the mythology of Greece, you 

can understand the better the 
unique work a Western woman is doing 
in transferring to canvas the 
mental pictures of their tribal 
mythology possessed by the 
oldest men of a still living 
race. The people whose 
pantheism was made the sub- 
ject of an exhibition of these 
paintings in New York last 
vear are the Navajos, and the 
woman who is preserving for 
all time their centuries-old 
tales of the warfare between 
light and darkness, want and 
plenty, rain and drouth, is 
Mrs. Laura Adams Armer of 
Berkeley, California. 

As much of each year as 
she can Mrs. Armer spends 
with the ancient and once 
warlike tribe on the dry 


Navajo “shaman,” or 
medicine man (seated at left) 
and his two assistants makirg 
a sand-painting in the studio 
of Mrs. Laura Adams Armer 
at Oraibi, Arizona. The 
paiming, which represents 
“Ta ta teen Ishki” (The Pollen 
Boy) is the first ever to be made 
for a white person and 1s the 
Jirst sand-painiing ever 
photographed 
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mesas and in the rock-walled gorges of 
New Mexico and Arizona. There, while 
the aged men and women describe to her 
their Olympus and narrate tales of the 
gods that dwelt thereon, she “‘paints with 
one hand and writes with the other” these 
records of what mav well be the oldest 
mythology in the New World north of 
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Mexico. Since she is the only whit 
woman who has been allowed entire free. 
dom of the Navajo camps, she has beer 
for several years transferring this world of 
tradition and legend to her canvases. She 
has learned at the same time that onc 
the Navajos possessed a language far 
more flexible and beautiful than that 
they now use, though their 
present-day vocabulary is 4 
remnant of that other older 
and better form of speech 
This in itself is worth the stud) 
of ethnologists and philologists 
because in cases in which 4 
race is increasing numerically, 
as are the Navajos, the lan. 
guage either broadens and 
improves or at least maintains 
its original scope and flex- 


ibility. 
While Mrs. Armer is pre- 
serving for the future the 


ancient mythology in the mod- 
ern way of painting, the 
younger Indians have become 
so imbued with the spirit of 
her work that they are making 
for her their own symbolic 


Mrs. Laura Adams Armer of 
Berkeley, California, whose 
paintings in o1l of the legendar) 
Jigures in Navajo mythology so 
impressed the Indians of the 
tribe that as a tribute to her ski 
in interpretation they made for 
her one of their symbolic 
sand-paintings. Mrs. Armer 
is here shown in Navajo clothing 
in the Navajo country 
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pictures of their own mythology. To do 
Bis they use the clean-swept clay floor of 
@ hut for canvas and the vari-colored 
Sands of the desert for paints, in one of 
the most unusual forms of art known to 
primitive tribes. This making of pictures 
with colored sands—called “‘dry-painting” 
=~ is almost as old as man but, so far as the 
writer can learn, Mrs. Armer is the first 
white person for whose especial benefit 
these pictures have been made, and the 
first to be permitted to photograph the 
sand-painters at their work. 

“The earth is the Navajo’s mother who 
feeds him and produces the sacred plants, 
corn, beans, squash and tobacco,” said 
Mrs. Armer to the writer. “From father 
above and mother below he learns his 
cosmic lessons and through the fervor of 
his artist-soul he is urged to express that 
which he knows, that his people may 
profit thereby. He remembers the 
writings of the mighty wind gods upon 
the sand, so he too finds therein his 
medium and paints upon the sand with the 
essences of Mother Earth for pigments. 
He gathers red, yellow and white sand- 
stone; burns cedar for charcoal-black; 
carefully and separately he grinds them 
in a rock mortar with a stone pestle. He 
mixes charcoal with white as his nearest 
approach to blue; mixes black, red and 
vellow for brown. 


ss 8 Reco: the paints prepared dry, he 
spreads clean blown sand from the 
desert on the hard clay floor of his hogan, 
smoothing this fine-grained canvas with 
a curved stick. He starts to draw the 
picture in the center, kneeling on the 
sand and _ progressing outward, and 
smoothing the sand toward the edges as 
he proceeds. The colored sand is held 
between the thumb and the first and 
second fingers of the right hand and 
allowed to run between them in a coarse 
or fine stream, as demanded by the 
character of the picture. Prehistoric in 
rigin, all these paintings are fixed in sub- 
ject and outline, deeply religious in mean- 
ing, purpose and making. They are made 
under the personal direction of the 
‘shaman’ (medicine man) who believes 
that his ability and spiritual endowment 
come to him from above, from a hidden 
spiritual—call it occult, if you will— 
source, and it is obvious to him that the 
intrusion of skeptic minds would hinder 
the transmission of those powers to him, 
as well as their expression in his picture. 
Hence he protects himself by isolation. 
“The sand-painting is that of “Ta ta 
teen Ishki’ (The Pollen Boy). It isa 
symbolic nature story of heaven and 
earth and their inter-relation; the action 
of sky-elements—clouds, winds, birds and 
feathers—on the earth-elements for the 
purpose of fertilizing the earth and caus- 
ing it to bring forth the sacred plants and 
the rainbow. When the medicine man’s 
sand-painting has been completed in a 
hogan the patient enters and is seated 
on that part of the painting which faces 
east. Chanting of prayers follows and 
before sunset the ceremony is completed. 
Che painting is then destroyed, the sand 
being carried out and left at some dis- 
tance, preferably under a clump of brush, 
never to be used again.” 
H. H. Dunn. 
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Interesting Westerners 


No Bad Bugs Can Pass 
This Man at the Glass 


N a portion of the greenhouse of the 

University of California Citrus Experi- 
ment station at Riverside, California, is 
a peculiarly arranged room lined with a 
double layer of English broadcloth. The 
outside of the room is covered with a 
quarter-inch wire mesh. In this room 
four men with sev- 
eral assistants 
spend long hours 
each day looking 
through the eye- 
pieces of binocular 
microscopes. Their 
work is exacting 
and the greatest 
precaution is nec- 
essary, They enter 
this room each day 
through a dark- 
ened vestibule 
guarded by double 
doors, and each 
time a man enters 
or leaves the room 


the vestibule is 
flooded with poi- 
son gas. 

In addition to 


several queer-look- 
ing instruments 
the room is filled 
with cloth-covered 
cages having glass 
doors. These cages 
are about eighteen 
inches square and 
four feet high. 
Many twigs stuck 
in boxes of wet 
sand may be seen 
in the cages. The twigs themselves have 
been shipped from remote parts of the 
world, some from South Africa and China 
and others from Italy. 

There is nothing remarkable about the 
twigs yet if you were to look closely you 
might see what appears to be thousands 
of minute insects swarming upon them. 
Each day the workmen examine these 
cages and take from them possibly a 
handful of the insects. These are placed 
in glass vials, and a leaf on which is a few 
drops of sweetened water is thrust into 
each vial. Now one of the men at the 
microscope takes an insect and places it 
under the glass. The insect itself is less 
than half the size of a pinhead. Then the 
man takes two dissecting needles, which 
somewhat resemble darning needles but 
are very, very sharp. He takes one needle 
in each hand and, placing his arms on 
rests at either side of the microscope, 
reduces the insect to pieces bit by bit. 
First he may take off the antennae, or 
feelers. He makes note of their color and 
shape; then the mandibles, or jaws, are 
taken out and the teeth of the insect are 
examined. The wing veins are also noted. 

The man here pictured at the glass has 
a great responsibility for upon his ex- 
amination may depend the future of 
California’s citrus fruit industry. He 
is Harry S. Smith, in charge of the 
“beneficial insect” work for the Univer- 
sity of California. Smith started his 
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Harry S. Smith's 1ob is of vast 
importance to California. He 
is the only man in the United 
States permitted by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture to 
import insects for biological 
control work for a state or in 
connection with a university 
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work on beneficial insects in 1909 as an 
employe of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Four years later he was 
put in charge of the beneficial insect 
work for all of California by the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

The most successful of the beneficial 
insects so far introduced in California is 
untechnically known as the “lady-bird 
beetle,” which is very similar in appear- 
ance to the common “‘lady-bug” of nur- 
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sery rhyme fame. Although lady-bird 
beetles which are now used for the control 
of the “‘mealy bug,” a serious citrus pest 
in California, were first brought from 
Australia and introduced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1895, they 
never became of practical importance 
until Smith began the propagation of the 
insects on a large scale by the use of 
potato sprouts. The mealy bug works not 
only on citrus fruit but upon the trees and 
it is impossible to control it either by 
spraying or by fumigation. : 

Smith was responsible for the first suc- 
cessful control of the pest in the southern 
part of California in 1917 through the 
use of lady-bird beetles. It was he who 
worked out the plans and methods for 
this enterprise but it soon became too big 
for the State Department of Agriculture 
to handle. At present each county and 
many of the larger orange groves has its 
own insectary for beetle propagation. 

“The question of control of citrus 
insect pests forms one of the most import- 
ant problems of California citrus growers 
for the reason that we are located a long 
way from the eastern markets and have 
keen competition from Florida,’ said 
Smith in explaining his work. ‘This 
makes it necessary to produce a maximum 
of first grade fruit at a minimum of 
expense and to do this it is essential to 
keep the trees clean of pests. 

“During the last few years scale insects 
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have become more difficult to control by 
fumigation, making it necessary to fumi- 
gate oftener and adding to the cost of 
production. The object of our work is to 
reduce the cost of pest control. There- 
fore we continually search foreign coun- 
tries for parasites that work on these 

ests. These beneficial insects never 
ee a menace in themselves as, 
generally speaking, they live only on pests 
of one species and are very restricted in 
their diet. When new parasites are 
shipped here it is necessary to make a 
careful study of their habits. Some 
destroy other beneficial insects 
and, of course, these are undesir- 
able. They are called secondary 
parasites. 

“We have one man in Capetown, 
South Africa, who sends us ship- 
ments of parasites each week. 
Dr. Silvestri, one of the world’s 
leading parasite experts who is the 
government entomologist in Italy, 
has been appointed by the Uni- 
versity of California to go to China 
in search of new parasites for us. 

“These field men first locate 
plants infested with scales such as 
attack California citrus fruit. 
Studies are made to determine 
whether these scales have parasites 
in them. If they have, the infested 
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Camp-fires not extinguished, cigarettes tossed aside with criminal 
carelessness—it is impossible to estimate the value of timber 
saved in the forests of America by the Osborne Fire Finder. 
More than two hundred of these insiruments, the invention of 
W. B. Osborne, are used on Western stations alone 


surmounts the whole, with the platted 
position of the station at the exact center 
of the instrument, about the edge of which 
is a celluloid disk on which a panoramic 
profile of the country may be automatic- 
ally sketched to the last topographical 
detail by dropping the pencil on its spring, 
attached to the front sight. 

As the lookout, scanning the territory 
every ten minutes during the day through 
field glasses or a telescope, spots the first 
thin spiral of smoke indicating danger, he 
immediately locates it by means of the 
Fire Finder and should within two 
minutes be able to make his first 
telephone report to the nearest 
fire-warden or platting agent’s 
station. This he will have done 
in three ways—by azimuth read- 
ing and by vertical and horizontal 
scale readings. If his station is 
one of two or three overlooking 
the same region, the azimuth read- 
ing is generally enough for the 
platter who will often receive re- 
ports of the same fire from each 
of the stations simultaneously, 
and who in turn can locate it by 
vernier scale readings of his topo- 
graphical map. The readings are 
supplemented by any pertinent 
details of locale made possible by 
a presupposed personal! acquaint- 





twigs are cut off and the ends 
dipped in paraffine to prevent 
drying. They are shipped in ventilated 
boxes with a very fine screen over the 
ventilations and blotting paper separating 
each layer of twigs to prevent absorption 
of moisture. The boxes are shipped in 
cold storage from South Africa by way 
of England,. thence to New York and 
overland by train. The shipments arrive 
here in about thirty days from the time 
they leave Africa. 

“Most of these parasites belong to the 
wasp family but are very small, almost 
microscopic. They live only a few days 
after reaching the wing stage. As soon 
as they are hatched we put them in glass 
vials and feed them on sweetened water. 
They are then put in cages with unpara- 
sitized California scale and their develop- 
ment studied under the microscope to 
determine whether they are primary or 
secondary parasites. Later wé study 
their habits and life history. 

“After a species of parasite is deter- 
mined to be desirable, colonies are fur- 
nished to local insectaries which assist in 
propagation and distribution to citrus 
growers. Every citrus-producing county 
in California has one or more county 
insectaries. These are at present main- 
tained largely for control of the mealy 
bug but are available for the handling of 
other parasites as soon as the Citrus 
Experiment Station is ready to colonize 
them. 

“The handling of insect shipments from 
foreign countries is carried on at the 
Citrus Experiment Station for all of 
California. All our experimental work is 
done in an insect-proof room so there is no 
danger of the insects escaping.” 

Smith is the only man in the United 
States permitted by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to import insects for biologi- 
cal control work for a state or in connection 
with a university. Ray H. Wo re. 
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Inventor of a Fire Finder 
1 pt al equipment in a model 


lookout station consists of two 
indispensable things—a telephone,the only 
link between the lookout and the world 
below him, and an Osborne Fire Finder. 

The latter instrument, invented in 1910 
by a Portland man, W. B. Osborne, of the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation, is used on all stations throughout 
the country, more than two hundred 
employed on Western stations alone. 
Measuring forty-four inches in diameter 
and weighing approximately fifty pounds, 
it is not a complicated device, being con- 
structed somewhat on the principle of 
an engineer’s transit. After it is placed 
in the watch tower of a station and 
oriented, a perfectly level baseboard of 
cedar on parallel steel tracks makes it 
possible to shift the instrument for the 
avoidance of obstructions, without dis- 
turbing the orientation adjustment. 

A lower plate—a rigid one of soft gray 
iron—forms a pivoting center and clamp- 
ing surface for an upper revolving plate of 
the same material, whose outer edge is 
inlaid with a non-rusting metal precisely 
graduated to one-fourth degrees, and 
which may be revolved, or clamped at 
any desired azimuth. A heavy iron ring 
on the upper plate carries the front and 
rear sights, the latter somewhat similar 
to the slotted sight of a high grade com- 
pass, with a fixed peep-hole to be used in 
taking vertical angle readings and in 
making panoramic sketches; the. former 
equipped with a vertical, adjustable horse- 
hair line by which Polaris may be sighted 
at any season. Between the two is a taut 
vertical steel ribbon, graduated in inches 
to the front sight. 

A map of that particular portion of the 
country mounted on a circular iron disk 
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ance of the country. A_ sketch 
drawn by the mechanical pencil 
will aid still further and soon the warden 
will be in possession of enough information 
to enable him to send out fire-chasers, or 
posses of fire-fighters with fire-fighting 
equipment according to the size of the 
conflagration, while the lookout will con- 
tinue to direct their movements from his 
vantage point. 

Since the creation of the first National 
Forest—the Yellowstone Timber Reserve 
—by President Harrison in 1891, the 
United States Government has set aside 
one hundred and fifty similar preserves 
throughout the country with a total area 
of over 150,000,000 acres, of which about 
fifty per cent are located in the moun- 
tainous regions of the Northwest. To 
protect and preserve these invaluable 
tracts—the last standing timber of a once 
heavily wooded country—a Forestry Ser- 
vice department was appointed which has 
since developed into one of Uncle Sam’s 
most efficient bureaus. 

W. B. Osborne, who has been in the 
employ of the Government Forestry 
service since 1909, at the present time has 
entire charge of directing the fire detec- 
tion and prevention work in the forests of 
the Northwest, and so important are his 
services considered that he is given free 
rein for the carrying out of his ideas. He 
is a nationally recognized figure, being 
called upon from all parts of the country 
as an expert witness in lawsuits involving 
the great timber interests. The set of 
manuals on fire prevention and control 
which he compiled at the special request 
of the combined lumber concerns of the 
West have been adopted likewise by the 
State and Government Forest Service. 

The Osborne Fire Finder is not only 
in use on all Government and State look- 
out stations but on those of private 
lumber companies also. 

, EtHet Romic Futter. 
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O you remember the case of 

Rosalie Evans? The news- 

papers, some sixteen months 

ago, told the pitiful story of 

her courageous fight—her 

struggle to keep the hacienda which was 

rightfully her own, the almost unbeliev- 

able battle which she waged against im- 

possible odds, the fight which culminated 

in her death at the hands of a half-out- 

law, wholly blood-thirsty crew of Mexican 
igrarios. 

The story, of course, was never more 
than partly told. Where newspapers are 
concerned one sensation succeeds another 
too rapidly; the headlines of today are 
forgotten in the screamers of tomorrow. 
But Rosalie Evans isn’t going to be for- 
sotten. Her sister, Daisy Caden Pettus, 
has seen to that. And the new book, 
“The Rosalie Evans Letters From Mex- 
ico,” (Bobbs-Merrill), makes it certain 
that, for many tomorrows, the story of 
Rosalie Evans will be fresh in the minds 
of many. 

Mrs. Pettus in these four hundred 
pages has presented the terrible tragedy 
through the letters of the murdered 
woman; ably edited and arranged as they 
are with enough running comment by the 
editor to establish the continuity, they 
form a far more impressive indictment of 
those who were responsible for the situ- 
ation which led to Mrs. Evans’ assassin- 
ation—and that responsibility is widely 
shared—than any ex parte account, no 
matter how powerfully written could 
possibly be. 

Rosalie Evans made no pretentions to 
any literary gift. There is in these 
letters no straining after effect, no inkling, 
apparently, that a tragedy was working 
itself out between the _ lines. 
lhey are simple letters simply 
written; the correspondence of a 
sensitive, intelligent woman en- 
gaged in a_ wretched, heart- 
breaking business which not one 
woman in ten thousand would 
ever have undertaken, much less 
carried through as Rosalie Evans 
indomitably carried it through. 
\nd yet, in spite of the absence 
of conscious “‘literariness” — 
perhaps because of it—the letters 
carry utter conviction and their 
ubstance is the substance of 
literature. 

Why should you read the 
“Rosalie Evans Letters”? First 
because the volume 7s literature. 
(hen because the Rosalie Evans 
case is only one out of many; 
there are other haciendas, other 
owners, many of them American 
citizens who are likely at any 
moment to find themselves with 
the ground cut away from , 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


under their feet and without redress. 
And finally you should read the “Letters” 
because it will do your soul good to be 
submerged, if only for an hour or two, in 
the flood of righteous indignation which 
will sweep it like a tidal wave as you read! 
Pompadour Herself 

OMEONE—it may _ have been 

Strachey or somebody _ before 
him—deserves the whole-hearted grati- 
tude of the reading public-at-large for the 
recent revival of interest in the intimate 
biography. 

There was “Queen Victoria,” there was 
Andre Maurois’ “Ariel,” there have been 
Meade Minnigerode’s warm, vivid por- 
traits. There is Gamaliel Bradford strik- 
ing a slightly different note, and there is 
E. Barrington, with “The Ladies” and 
“The Gallants” in yet another variation 
on the general theme. These the high 
spots only, as they come to mind. 

And now there is “Madame de Pompa- 
dour,” translated from the French of 
Marcelle Tinayre by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne (Putnam). 

Perhaps, of those we have mentioned, 
Mme. Tinayre’s method is most closely 
allied to that of E. Barrington. And per- 
haps this is so because The Ladies, bless 
them, dust though they may be, prefer 
to give up their innermost secrets to those 
of their own sex who choose to write about 
them! At any rate, it is certain that E. 
Barrington and Mme. Tinayre—both 
novelists, too, by the way—are the two 
who seem to us to arrive most satisfac- 
torily at the essence of their respective 
subjects. 





One of the attractive posters drawn by Herb Roth for the National 
Association of Book Publishers io stimulate 
interest in summer reading 
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In the case of Madame de Pompadour, 
with whom we’re concerned at the mo- 
ment, Mme. Tinayre has done a wholly 
felicitous bit of work. She has not 
attempted to add to history; no unpub- 
lished documents are dragged into evi- 
dence, no attempt is made to establish a 
foundation for this, a basis of weighty fact 
for that. Portraiture, pure and simple 1s 
what the author is after; a “study in tem- 
perament” she subtitles her book. 

And she is successful, as we have indi- 
cated, entirely successful. Pompadour 
herself, a wistful, pathetic figure, brought 
up to be a King’s mistress and intent on 
fulfilling her destiny, sometimes good and 
sometimes quite naughty but always 
thoroughly alive, flits from page to page 
before you. You sense perfectly her con- 
summate knowledge of Louis XV, her 
infinite tact, her patience in the difficult 
task of holding the errant fancy of her 
captious lord, her secret icars for her hard- 
earned supremacy; you sympathize with 
her in her wretched uncertainties, you feel 
almost as she did the perfidies of rivals for 
the King’s interest, the ingratitudes of 
those to whom she had been kind. Every 
facet of the woman she was, is made clear 
to you as you read—so many brush 
strokes lovingly laid to make the finished 
picture. 

And what a picture—succession of pic- 
tures, rather! From the first colorful 
miniature of “that little d’Etoilles woman” 
Mme. Tinayre depends a series of perfect 
paintings done painstakingly, with sym- 
pathy and with understanding, down to 
the last, that brave end; Pompadour, a 
broken woman at forty-one, handing over 
her keys to the executor of her will, 
arranging for the details of her funeral and 
receiving her friends. Then— 
“Tt is drawing near; leave me 
to my soul, my confessor and 
my women!” 

This is a charming book, a 
moving book, a marvelously 
delicate and at the same time an 
intensely robust and human 
book. You'll read it, we hope, 
and replace in your mind a mere 
name with an actual personality, 
a very definite addition to your 
own private gallery of people 
whom you really know! 


The Red Gods Call 

“-_— chap C. E. Scoggins 

is back again! 

To the initiate—anyone who 
read “The Proud Old Name,” 
last year—this announcement 
will carry weight. That story 
was called the “biggest little 
book of the year” and it deserved 
the name. There are others who 

(Continued on page 91) 
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T ne home of Charles Seyler, Fr., 
in Los Angeles, is a charming 
example of the Italian influence 
in a Climate and environment 
especially adapted to this type of 
architecture. The balcony over- 
looks an enclosure larger than the 
usual cortile, a delightfully ar- 
ranged patio, ideal for secluded 
outdoor living 
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ARCHITECTS 
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Detail of the open fireplace and 
carved wood-box beside it. The 
cour: paving throughout is colorful, 
its square tiles of. grayish-brown 
and red laid with cemented joints. 
Large palm trees cast patterns in 
shadows upon them 





and Gardens 


Western Homes 








A fine simplicity 
characterizes the 
arched entrance 
with its sturdy 
corbels, and the 
little casements 
open to sun and 
view 


















England in Oregon 





On the edge of a hill in “The Rose City”—Portland, 
Oregon—is the home of Paul C. Murphy, designed in 
the modern English style, with walls of warm gray 
stucco, dark stained woodwork in rough finish, the roof 
thatched with shingles laid in irregular lines and 
stained a soft gray-green. The plans are arranged to 
take full advantage of the view, which commands the 
beautiful Laurelhurst Park, and also to secure the 
benefit of a south facing. Red brick chimney, terrace 
borders and walks complete the color scheme 








LAWRENCE & 
Le HOLFORD 
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Western Homes and Gardens 








eAttractive /nteriors 
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Living-room tn the resi- 

dence of Paul C. Mur- 

phy. Here comfort has 

been the main consider- 
ation 


The dining-room walls 
are finished in the 
English manner. The 
keynote of this room is 
grace of outline in 
equipment 


The interior of the 
house is finished in 
enamel throughout and 
the floors are of hard- 
wood stained dark 








Western Homes 


Caprices of weather do 
not affect enjoyment of 
a garden view when the 
porch is protected by a 
glass roof, and when an 
open terrace beckons a 
return to sunny Spaces 
after the shower is over 


Plumes in their garden 
variety. While pampas- 
grass plumes, sparkling 
plumes of Jfairy-like 
spray dimpling a pool, 
and tall feathery plumes 
of rich green foliage for 


an effective back-ground 


Painting Stucco 


€xteriors 


HE monotonous effect of gazing continually at 

the same color makes us all desire occasionally 
to change the exterior colors of our homes, just as 
we now and then change the color of our clothing. 
[he increasing use of stucco exteriors makes a change 
in outer color quite feasible. 

Many people are under the impression that such 
structural materials as brick, concrete, cement or 
stucco cannot be painted, but these materials may be 
decorated quite as readily as wood. No structural 
material, from steel to wood, is immune to the forces 
of decay and disintegration, for (Continued on page 76) 
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A morning study in light and 


darker greens 


NE of those spun gold morn- 
ings seen through a delicate 
tracery of green leaves, a 
morning tinct with a thou- 
sand heavy flower odors 
and an occasional whiff of the sparkling 
ocean. Like cream cheese on toast and : 
strawberry jam, thought Gerry wriggling 
her pink toes in delicious anticipation 
of her first day at the summer resort. 
Shesimply couldn’tstay in bed any longer! 


BOYE PHOTO 
A smart golfing ensemble, 
selected for its chic and its 

practical usefulness 


Ringing for her maid, she sprang to the window, a 
vision in pale green crepe de Chine pajamas, trimmed 
in darker pleated green crepe. Very like the trees with 
their darker leaves and new green shoots—a satisfying, 
pleasant thought! Celeste came with her robe, a huge, 
roomy affair that might have been purloined from Dad’s 
closet, so tailored it was in its ribbed silk stiffness relieved 
only by its padded and rolled silk cuffs and collar front. 
It, too, was in shades of green, modish to a degree and 
fortunately becoming to Gerry’s dark blondeness. 
(There are dark blondes, you know—few and far between!) 


A FRAGRANT bath, and Celeste helped her into 
golfing togs. The rose ensemble this morning, 
with its short umbrella skirt and light weight knitted 
sweater in a paler shade. She loved the odd plaids, and 
printed things, and the bright red woolen dress sister had 
sent her from New York, but always left such things for 
less intense golfers. An innate aversion for anything 
that might distract her or any one else from the game was 
responsible for her invariable choice of the simplest. 
One last look at her soft felt hat, her flesh colored cash- 
mere hose and crepe rubber soled oxfords, and she was 
off. Gerry’s wardrobe as well as her golf score was a 
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BELOW 
Black and white 
gingham for the 
resort luncheon 
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safe subject for any dull 
conversational moment 
anywhere on the Coast. 


Many of the younger eer 
set lunched in golf togs. Be: 
Not so this smart West- 
erner! Fifteen minutes 4 
were enough in which to @ 
powder her little freckled ie 
nose and slip into that a 
adorable indiscretion, 
the black and white 
gingham with the odd 
white organdy collar, 
cuffs and footing. En- 
vious glances from the girls and admiring ones from 
the males told her she had scored again at luncheon, as 
she had on the links! 








Afternoon at the beach, on the whitest sand and the 
sparklingest water that ever was! (‘The description is 
hers, not ours.) Styles may come and styles may go, 
but bathing suits go on forever being practical as well 
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A pajama tea suit of green 
moire squares—all shades, 


exactly like a patchwork 


quilt 


The monogrammed bathing suit 
and crash beach cape 


as chic. In this, too, Gerry had an aversion for the 
ornate, so her heavy white silk suit was ordered with 
simply her monogram in black and black edgings. 
It was becoming, she thought, as she slipped into her 
woolly bathtowel beach robe which looked at first 
glance exactly like an overgrown Turkish towel that 
had strayed from the rack. She tossed a mental 
kiss to the originator of this beach robe as she 
felt its enveloping warmth and realized that it 
would be even more welcome on the way home. 


The value of tea time for relaxation, retrospec- 
tion and anticipation Gerry had learned in her first 
year. So—ccmplexion repairs, marcels, all the 
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BOYE PHOTO 

Peach taffeta Robe de Style embroidered in 

a silver tracery of threads 
intimate feminine necessities that the clever girl 
knows so well must be attended to, despite the 
most persistent under-the-window Klaxon. Celeste had 
wisely brought the new pajama tea suit instead of her 
more feminine negligees which she adored. Auntie had 
sent this suit from Paris, and indeed where but in Paris 
would any one dare make a pajama suit of squares of all 
shades of green moire exactly like the scarce remembered 
patchwork quilt! Silver lamé trimming gave it an exotic 
touch, and was an excuse for the green satin mules trimmed 
with silver kid. 

Between tea and time to dress for the evening she relaxed 
on the cushioned window seat—a whole delicious hour. Cold 
cream seeped into her complexion while ‘Cover Charge,” 
the latest and smartest (and the author only nineteen, mind 
you!), was comfortably absorbed. An excellent preparation 
for a possible—and dangerous—conversational-lapse and a 
habit of Gerry’s which often made her the shining star of the 
evening. 


i- then suddenly it was evening. Exquisite in her 
peach colored taffeta Robe de Style, Gerry de- 
scended the long stairs to the dining-room. One never 
knew what the evening would bring forth, these days, and 
one must be just right for anything from a wedding to a 


treasure hunt maybe. Her velvet shawl would be warm 
enough for motoring or light enough to carry into any cafe 
and throw over the back of the chair. 


Lovely, clever Gerry! Perfect in every sartorial detail, 
efficient in her sports, feminine to a degree, an exquisite 
example of any Western girl at a smart resort. Looking at 
her any hour of the day, one sees that the perfect American 
girl exists in fact as well as in fiction! 
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But Carstair paid no attention. Instead, 
he strode over to one of the stakes, 
jerked it up and examined it. “Your 
name Dubeau?” he demanded. 

The Frenchman nodded. “You like 
him,” he said, “perhaps you like to buy 
him?” 

Carstair studied the speaker without 
replying. ‘“Fool’s errand, McCallum,” he 
snapped. 

“It’s mine,” 
thickly. “It’s mine 
and properly worked. 
right.” 

“Maybe,” Carstair growled, “but it’s 
not all right for me. I’m 


Harrington broke in, 
properly recorded 
I tell you it’s all 





Zies that Blind 


(Continued from page 23) 


as Carstair turned to go, it flamed again 
in a great wave of red. “Go, and be 
damned to you,” he shouted, hoarsely, 
“Tt’s mine. I found it; and [ll stay here 
till I prove it, if I have to dig it out with 
my bare hands.” 

He watched the car depart on its jolting 
way, half dazed. 

“You want a job?” Dubeau’s voice 
sounded in his ear. “I give you.” 

Harrington looked beyond him _ to 
where the Frenchman’s stake showed in 
the distance. He went over, jerked it out, 














his face, blinding him, Harrington made 
toward it. “I'll fight you for this,” he 
said, “as long as I can stand; and when | 
can’t [ll fight you on my knees.” He 
twisted the stake from the ground and 
threw it aside. 

He saw that great boot coming again, 
and stumbled aside—saw the great bulk 
of Dubeau sway for a moment off balance, 
from the lurch of that kick. In that 
moment Harrington struck, calling on his 
dulled wits to guide the blow. In it was 
all his passionate anger against the man 
who had robbed him, not of money only, 
but of achievement—in it all the long bit- 

terness of those lonely 











an old one at this game. 





months. It caught Du- 








I’ve been caught that 
way before. “I’m doing 
nothing with a disputed 
claim. You may be 
right, but I’m just not 
interested enough to take 
the chance. Perhaps 
you can prove it and 
perhaps you can’t. 
That’s up to you.” 

“But you’re not going 
to let this dirty claim- 
jumper frighten you 
off?” Harrington stead- 
ied his voice with an 
effort. 

Carstair turned on 
him with a scowl. “I’m 
not easily frightened,” 
he snapp.d. “But when 
I’m sinking good money 
in a hole in the ground, 
I’m going to be sure 
whom that hole belongs 
to. Maybe you’re all 
cight. Maybe, even if 
what this fellow says is 
true, you can straighten 
it out again. But I’m 
not in anything that 
suggests litigation. Per- 











Watch for 


“The Old Wisdom 


By AprtIANna SPADONI 


Next Month 


™ HE Old Wisdom” will be the first of a series of 
five short stories written for Sunset by Adriana 
Spadoni, noted for her sympathetic interpretations of 
life in the Italian quarter of San Francisco. 
UNSET readers will recall with delight Miss 
Spadoni’s story, “The Head of the House of 
Pisa,” which we published in May, 1925, and her 
story, “The Singing Crabman,” which appeared in 
March Sunser this year. #3 
chord will be touched, we feel sure, by her forth- # ine 
coming series. # 


The first story will appear in Sunset for August 


out ‘Fuly Fifteenth 


An equally responsive 





beau on the point of the 
jaw. His head snapped 
back and he doubled up 
in an ungainly heap, 
striking his head on the 
rocky ground as he fell. 

Harrington stood look- 
ing at him, the blood 
still dripping from his 
face, and in his heart an 
anger redder than the 
blood. He knew that 
the man might be dead, 
yet the thought brought 
no regrets. 

He got the French- 
man’s axe and fashioned 
new stakes; drove them 
firmly in place. As he 
did so Dubeau stirred. 
So he wasn’t dead, then. 
Harrington went to his 
cabin and got his shot- 
gun and came back seat- 
himself where he 
could watch that slow 
return to consciousness. 

Dubeau’s eyes opened, 
staring balefully at the 
seated figure. 

“You want a job?” 























haps that makes it 
plain.” 

Harrington’s face was white and 
twitching. “You know me,” he said, “I 
tell you it’s clear. There will be no 
litigation. It’s mine. I can prove it.” 

Gaeoten shrugged his shoulders. “I’m 
through, Harrington.” 

There was a white anger burning in 
Harrington. It made him reckless. 
“‘There’s a fortune here,” he said, “It’s 
looking right at you; and you're letting 
yourselves be frightened away.” He 
quieted, suddenly. “I tell you, Mr. Car- 
stair, everything’s clear. This man 
thinks, because I’m new up here, that he 
can frighten me off. I tell you it’s just 
bluff. You can believe that. You know 
me.” 

Carstair surveyed him, sourly. “I 
know you as the intimate of my son. 
When this man says that you haven’t 
done the work, well, your friendship with 
my son doesn’t help you with me. No 
I’m through.” 

Harrington slumped down on_ the 
cubble, all the passion dead in him. Then, 
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and swung it at the Frenchman’s head. 
Dubeau dodged with unexpected agility 
and, with a snarl, rushed for him. 

Harrington saw him coming through 
the red mist of fury that swam before his 
eyes. He ran to meet him, laughing. His 
fist caught Dubeau in mid stride and 
staggered him. Twice he struck out, with 
the strength of madness behind his 
tensed muscles. Then, suddenly, he saw 
the Frenchman gather himself together— 
too late. Dubeau leaped, kicking as he 
rose. His great boot caught Harrington 
just beside the chin, tearing the flesh 
from the bone. Harrington dropped like 
a pole-axed steer, and lay motionless. 

When he came to himself Dubeau was 
looking down at him with an ugly leer on 
his face. “You want that job?” he 
inquired. 

Harrington looked, dully, to where the 
stake had been. It was planted again. 

Dubeau followed his glance, smiling 
evilly. 

Half crawling, the blood streaming from 
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Harrington inquired. 

With a muffled curse, 
Dubeau rose to his feet. 

“So you don’t want it? Then take your 
property away from here.” Harrington 
tossed Dubeau’s stakes at his feet. 

Like a flash, the Frenchman had seized 
one and raised it to strike, but that cold 
muzzle facing him held him still. 

_ “Now you’d better be moving.” Har- 
rington’s finger rested lightly, almost 
eagerly, on the trigger. “And just one 
bit of advice—if you’re thinking of drop- 
ping that stake anywhere in sight, you 
had better say a prayer for your thieving 
soul; you'll need it!” ; 

Three days later, McCallum coming to 
the mine, was faced by the same unwaver- 
ing gun. 

“What do you want?” 
demanded, ungraciously. 

“Put that thing away, and let’s have a 
look at the place. I never could talk 
down a gun muzzle.” 

McCallum’s quick glance took in the 
change. The shed that served for shelter 
had been moved until it stood almost 


Harrington 
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above the miniature pit head. He looked 
down into the excavation, five or six feet 
through the solid rock—the evidence of 
herculean effort. ‘How did you do it?” 
he asked, curiously. 

“Pick and shovel, a little dynamite and 
my own hands.” 

McCallum jumped down into the pit 
studying the evidence with trained eyes, 
while Harrington watched him, eagerly. 
Once or twice McCallum looked up and 
nodded. “‘It looks good,” he said. “It’s 
going down. You'll have to drill and 
drift a bit to see if it holds. You can’t do 
that by yourself,” he said, sudderly. 

“T can try,” Harrington said, quietly. 

“Better try with your head instead of 
your hands,’ McCallum retorted im- 
patiently. “I can interest people in this, 
get the work done, and leave you with a 
controlling interest.” 

“All right,” said Harrington. 

“Then that’s finished, and I’d better 
fix that face of yours. That Dubeau’s 
work?’ 

“He has its twin,” 
shortly. 


HE gold digger will be back soon,” 
Perry Carstair announced. 
Marian looked at him excitedly. “Are 
you sure?” she asked. 
“My governor isn’t an expansive lad, 


said Harrington, 


Ties that Blind: 


and he doesn’t take me into his confidence 
to any extent. But he gave me a hint, 
last night that he’d decided that associ- 
ating with me had dulled Bob’s wits. He 
runs on me a bit, sometimes,” - Perry 
explained, pleasantly. ‘Well, I up and 
put two and two together. Dad back 
from the North, coupling my name and 
Bob’s, quite distinctly not in Bob’s favor. 
Dad doesn’t miss anything promising, 
therefore—Bob’s mine—” ‘There fol- 
lowed a bit of pantomime illustrating the 
blowing and bursting of a bubble. ‘“‘Old 
Bob will be back to the flesh pots soon,” 
he explained. 

Marian’s face had gone suddenly white; 
at Perry’s conclusion she flushed. “He 
won't,” she said sharply, “I know him. 
He won’t be back. He’s not like you and 
the rest. I’m sick of you all. There’s not 
one bit of red blood in any of you!” Her 
face flamed with a passion that was close 
to tears. ‘You just laugh at the only real 
man in all your rotten crowd. You— 
you—” she almost wept, “‘you’ve let this 
stupid, empty life blind you to every- 
thing, and I’ve let it, too. We don’t know 
what life is. We’re just outside it, tying 
ourselves to every useless thing—and 
you're laughing at Bob—You’re just 
blind, blind, blind.” 

Perry stirred uneasily. His pleasant 
little efforts at conversation with Marian, 





Foseph Lister Rutledge 


seemed, lately, to have a way of going 
wrong. He tried to maintain a jaunty air 
“Blest be the tie that blinds,” he said, 
with affected cheerfulness. 

“Yes,” she said, scornfully, “that’s you. 
But it’s not Bob, and it isn’t going to be 
me. I’m going to find him.” 


| Phan | was proven, beyond all question, 
but Harrington was too tired even 
for elation. Dimly he knew that it was 
better than he had dared to dream. 

And then, leaving the pit shed one day, 
he saw Marian coming toward him, fresh 
and young and more beautiful than ever 
to his tired eyes. 

“Oh, Bob,” she said, a sob catching at 
her voice. 

He took her arm and swung her round, 
almost roughly. “It’s the Harrington 
Mine,” he said. There was a world of 
pride in his voice, still hoarse with fatigue. 

“It looks just like a woodshed,” Mrs. 
Oldham broke in , discontentedly, and 
it’s not even tidy.” She had not wanted 
to come, and towels had been lacking in 
the Pullman. She could not muster any 
enthusiasm for this drab spot. 

He heard her, yet he did not hear. “It’s 
mine,” he said, almost fiercely. ‘I made 
it. It’s good—no one knows how good. It 
will run down there, for miles, perhaps, 
and it’s mine. It’s got nw name on it!” 





A Man-Sized Job 


Frank J. Smith is a modest, quiet, 
unassuming man in his late forties. Of 
medium height and fairly heavy, he 
looks like a successful business man. 

His light blond hair is thinning fast 
above the forehead. Decision and deter- 
mination are written in his face. Deep, 
piercing blue eyes look into yours. 
Straight nose and a sharp mouth which 
often breaks into an_ understanding 
smile, complete the picture of a chap 
who is a “business man’”—because he 
means business. 

He grasps your hand firmly and if 
it’s the prison or its inmates you're 
asking about, he starts talking with the 
eagerness of a schoolboy. San Quentin is 
his home and his life. 

“Gain the confidence of your men and 
hold it,” he says, explaining his formula. 
“You can do that only by treating them 
squarely and demonstrating to them 
that you trust them. 

“T do not regard myself as the warden 
holding a club over the 3360 men and 
women who make San Quentin the 
heaviest populated state prison in 
America. I consider myself the city 
manager and all these people my fellow 
citizens. I treat each man as if I thought 
he were innocent. 

“Visitors come here and ask me about 
penology and psychology. They want 
to know how oe these sciences to 
my administration of the prison. I tell 


them that I am not a student of penology 
or psychology or any other such science. 
I do not care to be. 


How can you apply 
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the principles of penology to the running 
of a prison when every man is an in- 
dividual problem in himself and must be 
treated accordingly? 

“A writer asked me the other day 
what pleasures I sought to relieve the 
drab, depressing life of a prison. I 
told him that my greatest pleasure was 
seeing a man who had come in hardened 
and resentful at society go out determined 
to make good.” 

If you would see Smith with his men, 
walk with him into the prison yard. 
Step through the iron wicket of the 
inner gate; smell the fragrance of the 
flowers that flank your path into the 
heart of this walled city. 

Men in gray pass you, hurrying this 
way and that. The warden, head erect, 
looks each man in the eye. For one there 
is a friendly nod; for others it’s “Hello 
Joe” or “Hello Bill.” 

If it’s about meal time or after work, 
you'll walk with him through throngs 
of men, elbowing your way as you would 
in a crowded street of a busy city. Some 
look up and others don’t. The sight of 
the warden in their midst is a common 
thing. He’s in and out and through that 
yard a dozen times a day. 

Here he stops a moment to exchange 
a word with a youth who has unburdened 
himself of family troubles a week before. 
There he hails a man from the shops 
who is working out a puzzling mechanical 
p-oblem. 
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In this same bleak yard every Sunday 
morning you will find a thousand men 
or more dancing on the concrete floor to 
the strains of the prison band with 
2000 more looking on. The band is led 
by a “lifer” and its members have been 
convicted of murder, burglary and 
whatnot. 

Dancing is good exercise, the warden 
says, and music keeps up the morale. 

Here a field meet was staged last 
New Year’s Day. Even the condemned 
men were brought out for this. event 
And when the 65 women inmates wer 
led into the yard for the first time in 
prison history, there was a thunderous 
cheer from the men to greet them. ; 

“Had I kept those women out,” the 
warden says, “it would have been an 
insult té each and every man. It would 
have proved to husbands and to brothers 
and to sons that here we do not trust 
them to act like gentlemen.” 

Now cross the yard into the old furni- 
ture factory, a great beehive of industry 
where desks and tables and a score of 
other things are turned out to supply 
other departments, of the state. 

Here convict bosses rule the crews 
while the place runs with the discipline 
and smoothness of any big outside 

lant. And working at the benches, the 
ene saws and the lathes, are scores of 
men who never touched a tool before 
they came to prison. 

*They are skilled craftsmen now and 
when they leave th y will not have to hunt 
a “green hand” job in vain. 
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«| The familiar phrase 
© as good as Buick 
- suggests that you see 
and drive the car 
: that others use as the 
- Standard¢Comparison 
- before you spend 
your money 


When Better Automo- 
biles Are Built, Buick 
Will Build Them 
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Go from here to the machine shops, 
the tailor shop, the shoe rooms and 
dozen others. The same hard labor; 
the same training—industrial schools for 
men who failed. 

You ask how men may move to obtain 
that training; how they may make known 
their inclinations. And the warden 
leads you to the west end of the yard 
and over to “the porch.” 

Once the most dreaded corner of all 

San Quentin, the place for meting out 
punishments, “the porch” has now 
become one of the bright spots of the 
prison yard. Here on the veranda of a 
wooden office cottage, the convicts have 
their contact with the prison administra- 
tion. 

Here you will meet another friend of 
the men inside, a tall slender 
chap in olive drab, Captain 
Elmer J. Hobbs, captain of 
the yard. 

Guarding the yard, the 
cellhouses the factories—all 
that is his official job. But, 
more than that, he is the 
man with a ready ear for 
every prisoner, the man who 
hears their troubles, their 
hopes, their requests and their 
complaints. All day you see 
prisoners, one by one, step 
up to “the porch”, 
Hobbs, and walk away with 
a smile. To him the man _ 3 
who wants to learn carpenter- 
ing, or machine work, or tail- 
oring or plumbing comes with 
his request and at the earliest 
opportunity, if his conduct 
and capacity justify, he is WS 
given the job he most desires. 

Hobbs and the warden are agreed that 
any man, inside or out, will learn faster 
and work better at something that 
interests him. That is why the “desires 
of the prisoners are given such con- 
sideration. 

If you would see how this community 
is nourished, follow the warden now to 
the opposite end of the yard, into the 
great kitchens, as big as those of the 
largest hotel. Here men who had never 
cooked before play the parts of expert 
chefs and dietitians, planning and cook- 
ing enough food to feed 3000 men three 
squares a day. 

Without knowing it, perhaps, Smith 
follows the old Japanese proverb that 
a clean mind dwells in a healthy body. 
The food is wholesome, tasty and there 
is plenty of it. There must be, too, 
for a 3000 man-powered appetite, turned 
loose in a day, makes 3000 baker’s loaves 
of bread disappear like magic. And when 
pork is on the bill of fare, for a single 
meal it takes just three tons to feed this 
family. 

From the kitchens you may step into 
San Quentin’s dining-room, big enough 
to hold a dozen city bungalows, gardens 
and all. Here, without an armed guard 
on the floor, 2300 men eat at a time— 
and they eat like human beings with 
knives and forks and spoons. 

Here, one night last February, gathered 
San Quentin’ s 47 Chinese inmates, 
celebrating their own New Year. Their 
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spokesman, a tong killer, had asked this 
favor of the warden two months before 
when the whites were making merry at a 
January first field day. And the warden, 
in a spirit of fairness, allowed the favor. 

The. tongs, from outside, financed the 
banquet and when the Chinese sat down 
to a feast of their native dainties, a flag- 
draped drawing of Warden Smith, done 
by one of them, hung above the tables. 

And if you want still further proof of 
the little details that have been worked 
out to hold the self-respect and trust of 
these walled-in men, go with Smith out 
of the yard again and into his new 
reception room. 

No bars here to shame a man in the 
presence of his kin. No grim partitions 
to stand between convicts and_ their 


Black Raspberry Bushes 


By Eruet Romic FuLierR 


Like maidens in aprons with white-fluted frills, 
In April they dance with the wind up the hills. 


alk / , . 
talk to ( Sedately in summer they carry the symbols 
\ Of matronly thrift 


needles and thimbles. 


Prim little old women in winter they go 
In stiffly starched dresses of mauve ‘calico. 


ed 


“freemen” callers. Only two long tables 
of polished oak, flanked by neat, com- 
fortable benches at either side. On one 
side sit the prisoners; on the other their 
visitors. Across the table they meet 
and talk—face to face. 

“How could we do otherwise, con- 
sistently?”’ the warden asks. “Could 
we show the men we didn’t trust them? 
Or could we show their mothers and 
wives and sisters that we had no faith 
in them as visitors?” 


DUCATION for the men does 

not stop behind the walls. To 
supplement the practigal training of the 
shops, university extension courses are 
given, with more than 1000 men partici- 
pating. Plans for a night school which 
will offer further advantages are being 
worked out. 

Two thousand of San Quentin’s in- 
mates participate in the activities of 
The Pathfinders, a national society of 
prison inmates which aims to create a 
hopeful spirit and stimulate morale. 
In an assembly hall off the yard you will 
find these Pathfinders meeting every 
Sunday afternoon, listening intently to 
the discussions of their leaders. 

And, in this same hall recently, was 
staged one of the most remarkable gath- 
erings ever seen in an American peniten- 
tiary. A convict favorite, an editor of 
the prison monthly, was to leave the place 
the following day on parole. 
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To hold up this man as an example— 
an example of one who had seen the 
light and was leaving determined to 
make good—the warden gave permission 
for a special Pathfinders’ meeting in his 
honor. It chanced to be Washington’s 
birthday and an entertainment program 
was prepared hurriedly for the after- 
noon. 

It was to be a meeting of the prisoners; 
given by them for one of their own 
number. But of their own accord they 
sent out a committee to find the warden 
and bring him in as a guest of honor. 

When he entered, 1500 men—men 
guilty of almost every crime on_ the 
statutes—were on their feet, cheering. 
There were some songs, a few mono- 
logues, and then came calls of “speech” 
directed at the departing 
prisoner. 

) He arose, a tall, straight 
figure of young manhood in 
prison gray. To the clapping 
of hands and stamping of 
feet, he walked nervously to 
the platform. 

“Men,” he began, “I am 
leaving you tomorrow morn- 
ing and I hope all of you 
will be leaving this place 
some day with the same 
spirit that I am taking with 
me. 

“TI came here a two-time 
loser. I didn’t seem to care 
any more if I ever got out. 
I had my chance once before 
when I left another prison. 
I thought then that the world 
owed me a living, but I was 
mistaken. Now I’m leaving 
convinced that I owe some- 
thing to the world. And I’m going to 
give it by living straight and helping the 
other fellow when I can. 

“You know, men, who it was who 
changed me. That man down yonder 
there, the warden. One day, a few years 
ago, he called me to his office. He said 
he was going to trust me to do an office 
job. I ‘decided then and there that if 
he’d put his trust in me I| had to justify 
it and make good. All that I’ll ever be 
now and all that I hope to be I owe to 
him. 

‘And every one of you men is getting 
the same break. The warden is trusting 
you all to act like men and he’s doing 
everything to help you so you'll want to 
go straight when you leave here and so’s 
you'll be prepared to fight your battles; 
and men [—.” 

He got no further. There was a wild 
cry from 1500 throats for the warden 
Two convicts—a murderer and a forger— 
were at his side, fairly lifting him to his 
feet; then escorting him from the back 
of the room to the stage. 

A short speech, more hand clapping, 
and the meeting was over. 

Next morning the retiring editor of 
San Quentin Bulletin clasped the warden’s 
hand for the last time, muttered a few 
words of thanks, and was on his way. 

“That’s all that makes this job worth 
while,” Frank Smith remarked to. his 
cletk, as he started opening the morning’s 
mail. 
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The New 
Industrial City 


Mus of boulevards bordered with 

grass, trees and flowers; a crystal lake 

which is part of a million-dollar gift to the city 
by one of Longview’s benefactors; a civic center 
park of surpassing beauty; a park equipped for 
automobile tourists; pretty lawns everywhere; 
the mighty Columbia River; mountains with 
innumerable places of scenic grandeur in every 
direction. 


The Climate of Longview 


NO EXTREMES of temperature; near by an 
ocean current which warms in winter and cools 
in summer; sleep under blankets in July; the 
grass always green and flowers nearly the year 
around; the latitude the same as Southern 
France; a city of out-door life—zestful, health- 
ful, restful; the vicinity, a sportman’s paradise. 





The Architecture of Longview 


A crry of beauty in its architecture—permanent 

built in harmony and for utility; every struc- 
ture new. Pride is real in Longview—every 
building and its setting reflects it. Visitors mar 
vel at the public buildings—railway station. 
library, school, hotels and hospital. 





Community Life in Longview 
CLEAN, moral; its government non-par 
tisan—an independent American city, 
its people loyal to their town; splen- 
did schools, community church, 
Y.M.C.A., theaters, Chamber of 
Commerce, baseball park, golf, 
tennis, social clubs for men, 
women and children. 








of the Pacific ) 
1 The Beauties Northwest J The Location 5 


of Longview s ea of Longview 


ON THE Columbia River, half-way 
between Portland and the Pacific Ocean 
—the ocean only 50 miles away; served by rail 
by the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, Great 
Northern and Longview, Portland & Northern. 
Columbia River docks, 3,000 feet long, accom 
modate the largest ocean freighters. (On a recent 
day, four freighters were loading—two for Japan, 
one for Australia, one for New York.) Two 
famous paved highways bring atitomobile tour- 
ists to Longview—Pacific Highway and Colum- 
bia River Highway. Ocean Beach Highway, 
now building, will give another connection with 
the ocean. 


Opportunities im Longview 
MANUFACTURING plants of The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, largest in the world, are at 
Longview. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com 
pany is building large lumber plants here, which, 
when complete, will make Longview’s lumber 
output the largest at any single point in the 
world. (75 per cent of the manufacturing cost 
of lumber goes for labor. This means huge 
payrolls and large population from this industry 
alone.) The proximity of vast and varied tim- 
ber is attracting other wood-working industries, 
and pulp wood the paper industries. Stand- 

ard Oil Company operates here the 
only marine fueling station between 
Portland and the ocean. Soil of 
marvelous richness, never-failing 
blue grass and water are bringing 
the farmer and dairyman and 

f sheries, fruit and vegetable grow 


es ing, the cannet 


Investments In Longview 


THREE years ago, the site of Longview was a valley of farms. Today, without a “boom,” or the use 
of boom methods, Longview is a growing, thriving city of 10,818 (Polk Directory Company listing.) 
Longview’s unexcelled assets are: Strategic location in relation to limitless, untouched resources; 
transportation advantages; the vast territory it can serve; its climate; its expertly planned arrange- 


ment; its fine living conditions which are attracting 


good people. These advantages offer genuine 


opportunity to persons who seek a place for industry, who seek property investment, who seek 


an ideal place in which to live. 


The Longview Company 


Longview, W 


ashington 


NGVIEW 
4 “Washington 











WHEN YOU GO WEST SEE LONGVIEW—THE MOST 
TALKED ABOUT CITY IN AMERICA. ASK ANY RAIL- 
ROAD REPRESENTATIVE ABOUT THE LOW SUMMER 
RATES AND STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES AT LONGVIEW 








THE Loncview Company, Longview, Washington 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information about Longview, Washington, 


with special reference to.... 


Name. anvebstuatees 


Address... 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 


Dept. 623 
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His Desert Rose 


a rule Fatty never argued with anybody. 
She was a scary thing that would run if 
you looked at her twice. But there she 
stood that night and looked right back 
at me mad as I was. 

“Sue Ella is such a pretty girl,” she 
said. “Everybody had it figured out that 
you two would make a match of it, Mr. 
Grover. And now you’re aiming to make 
a muddle.” 

“Supposing we do,” I growled, “it’s my 
muddle and hers and nobody else’s.”’ 

I wasn’t as short with her as I might 
have been, because I really and truly 
didn’t want to cut her off. A person has 
got to talk to somebody about their 
troubles. 

“It’s made me happy seeing you and 
Sue Ella so happy, Mr. Grover,” she said, 
real low. “But if you love her and break 
with her you’ll never have a happy min- 
ute so long as you live. I know.” 

“How do you know?” I asked her. 

I saw her shoulders shake a little and 
she batted her eyes a couple of times and 
with that Sam Bass popped into my mind. 
I wanted to hear the story so I kept quiet, 
knowing that was the best way to lead 
her on. She was twisting her fingers and 
frowning a little like she was having 
trouble getting her courage up. 


sh Eke a long story,” she said at last, 
and then she took a deep breath, 
“but I’m going to tell it to you. I’m go- 
ing to tell you what I’ve never told a living 
soul because maybe it will help you and 
Sue Ella. 

“This moonlight brings back so many 
things,” she said, turning her head and 
looking out the window. She was quiet 
for quite a while. Her fingers was twist- 
ing and untwisting in her apron. At last 


(Continued from page 28) 


she sighed and turned around and came 
straight up to me. 

“Mr. Grover,” she asked right out, 
“would you ever guess that I was pretty 
once, the prettiest girl in this valley?” 

Looking at her so with her hair all loose 
and stringy and she so flabby in that old 
Mother Hubbard a person never could have 
guessed that she had been pretty once. 

“Well, I was,” she went on without 
giving me any chance to answer. ‘When 
my daddy died and I came here to work 
for Mrs. Barnes I was as slim as your Sue 
Ella. And I had a heap of company— 
twelve years ago. There wasn’t a Satur- 
day night when the boys wasn’t lined up 
three deep out there on the porch. I’m 
not bragging when I say I had the pick 
of them. And I took the pick of them. I 
took Sam Bass. He was the only man 
that ever mattered to me. He was the 
best and the bravest man in this state 
and he was going up in the world. He 
was foreman for Dutch Naeglin over on 
the Tonto and already had a start with a 
brand of his own. He wasn’t as big a 
man as some, but he had the biggest 
heart. We made it up to be j’ined, Sam 
and me. We agreed it wasn’t any use to 
wait, we was so sure of each other. We 
was to be j’ined right away. He’d even 
given me the ring and the license.” 

She spread out her rough hands on the 
table and looked at them as if she might be 
wondering howthe ring would have looked. 

“T was just a girl,” she went on, “just 
a foolish girl. I was afraid folks might 
laugh because Sam wasn’t as tall as I was. 
So I bragged a lot about how brave he 
was. I said I wouldn’t marry any but a 
brave man. 


“You'd think that was a little thing, my 
bragging so, wouldn’t you, Mr. Grover? 
I thought it was then, but it wasn’t; it was 
a big thing because it ruined my whole 
life. 

“And we was to be j’ined right away. 
Sam, he’d given me the ring and the li- 
cense. We was only waiting for the 
preacher to get around to us on his cir- 
cuit—three or four days more—” 

She stopped then. I was afraid she 
wasn’t going to be able to go on. Her 
hands was quiet now. They hung 
straight down at her sides and she was 
looking past me with a sort of stony look. 
I saw a fellow walking in his sleep once 
who looked like that. 


“ I T was a Sunday,” she said all at once 
and speaking quick. “There was a 
big crowd around that afternoon joking 
Sam and me like folks will. But we didn’t 
mind we was so happy. Chuck Wallace 
was doing the most of it. He was always 
a great joker. He had got hold of my 
bragging about how brave Sam was and 
how I wouldn’t marry a man that wasn’t 
brave. He began to tease me and by 
and by he began to hint that maybe Sam 
wasn’t as brave as folks gave him credit 
for. He kept on at Sam, getting closer 
and closer to the skin until his remarks 
was hardly polite any more. Sam took 
it all smiling. That was his way. 

“At last Sam got up to go. Donaldson 
was making him a pair of shoes to be mar- 
ried in and he had to go over for a fitting. 
Chuck, he got up too and went with him 
He was still nagging and nagging at Sam 
so that I couldn’t understand it at all. 
They’d always been good friends but it 
seemed to me it was going too far for a 
joke. I was worried. I went out on th 


May Winners in Sunset’s Last-Line Limerick Contest 


The unfinished 
May Limerick: 


A\ rraveter back from Peru, 


Told such marvelous tales 
Of wealth made in bales, 





Who owned mines and rubber trees too, 


First Prize, $20: That we’ve chartered a ‘“‘bark’’ for Peru. 
F. A. Chipps, 1135 Arrowhead Ave., San Bernardino, Cal. 


Second prize, $10: That they staked him—but out in the zoo. 
George F. Hall, 1108 Fourth St., Sacramento, Cal. 


Third priz>, $5: That he'd shine in a Liars’ Who's Who. 
A. W. Macy, Box 472, Pasadena, Cal. 


One-dollar prizes to each of the following: 


That ships for Peru were too few. 

Mrs. Paul Spencer, 212 West Park Avenue, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

A man cried, “I sell real real estate, too!" 
Mrs. B. W. Mackie, 265 Urbano Drive, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


That Peru’s popularity grew. 
Susan B. Reed, 3830 Front St., San Diego, Cal. 
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That he made himself think they were true. 
Mrs. Anna W. De Lapp, 735 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Brewers begged for the brand of his brew. 
Edith Amelia Skiles, 28 North Daisy Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 


That our consul had lots to undo. 
George D. Whittle, 477 Arlington Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal. 





JULY 


Fourth Prize, $3: Folks thought that he lied—which was true. 
Charles G. Brown, 8 Silver St., Norwich, N. TY. 


Fifth Prize, $2: That the folks bade their savings adieu. 
C. L. Armstrong, Box 115, Hazleton, Iowa. 


That he had the whole town in a stew. 

Mabel Weaver, Box 66, Estacada, Ore. 

I've invested and hope it’s all true. 

Robert Duncan, Jackson, Cal. 

That we wished he had baled us a few. 

J. T. Daly, Route 5, Edmond, Okla. 
The%tay-at-homes felt very blue. 

Mary B. Darrow, Box 1488, Route 1, Montrose, Cal. 
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G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor or its 
control—it is a practical 
and economical applica- 
tion of electric power. 
“Built-in” or connected 
to all types of industrial 
machines or household 
appliances, G-E Motor- 
ized Power provides last- 
ing assurance that you 
have purchased the best. 
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Motorized Power 
~what it means 


A metal frame supporting some insulated wire 
windings; a revolving mass of iron with more wind- 
ings; energizing these wire wound structures by 
means of electric current—that was an electric 


motor. 


Spend three decades or more of research, persistent 


. refinement and steady improvement on that motor, 


incorporating that which is best and rejecting that 
which is impractical, and you have a G-E motor. 
Evolve the best means of controlling that motor 
for all conditions of service, and you have a G-E 
controller. Apply the proper G-E motor and the 
correct G-E controller to a specific task, following 
the recommendations of G-E Specialists in electric 
drive, and you have G-E Motorized Power. 


Fitted to each and every type of power need, G-E 
Motorized Power provides quantity, quality and low 
cost production. 
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porch and watched them as they rode 
away. I didn’t pay any attention to the 
others who had followed me out.” 

She stopped and put the back of -her 
hand to her eyes and when she went on 
again it was slower. 

“They rode off and when they got to 
the pasture gate Sam got down to open 
it. Chuck leaned forward in his saddle. 
What he said I never did know but it 
mustn’t have been nice. Sam whirled 
like a cat. I saw him reach for his gun 
and I saw his hand come away empty. 
Even now I can see that surprised look 
on his face when he didn’t find his gun in 
his holster. Chuck had drawed the 
minute Sam turned. He shot and Sam 
stumbled, then turned and ran. Chuck 
shot twice more and then—and then I 
shot him.” 

She took down her hand and nodded 
at me real solemn. 

“Yes, I shot him, Mr. Grover. Some- 
thing I’d never felt before just rose up in 
me. Mr. Barnes’s rifle was leaning 
against the wall. Before anybody could 
stop me I grabbed it up and shot. I was 
a good shot. Chuck Wallace threw up 
his hands and slid out of his saddle. 

“The rest is confused-like. The others 
snatched the rifle away and crowded 
around me. They was all talking at once. 
It was a long time before I could make 
head or tail of what they were saying 


It had all been a joke, Mr. 
Grover. From the first it had been a 
joke. They had slipped Sam’s gun out 


of his holster without his knowing it, and 
then Chuck had started in to tease him 
so as to make him mad.” 

“And Chuck didn’t really 
him?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, he shot,” she said, and 
her voice sounded awful tired. ‘tHe 
shot all right but there wasn’t any 
bullets in his gun, just some dough to 
hold the powder in the ca’tridges. 

Chat was part of the joke, to make 
Sam think he was being shot, to make 
him run—to make my brave man run. 
It was all! a joke, all but my part with 
a rifle. 

““*You’ve killed him!’ 
screaming at me. 

““That’s the last I remember. | 
fainted dead away and from that went 
into brain fever. It was three months 
before I was in my right mind again 
and when I came to, I wished I never  \ 
had.” 

“But you didn’t kill Chuck,” I said. 

“No, I didn’t kill him and I’m glad | 
didn’t. I’m glad even if he was to blame. 
It had all been a joke to make Sam run, 
Mr. Grover, and he did run—and he’s 
never been back from that day to this.” 

“We'd have been j’ined before the week 
was out,” she said. “Sam, he’d given me 
the ring and the license.” 

She gave a little sob, just one, and then 
looked down at me and for the first time 
I noticed what fine big brown eyes she 
had. 

“Love is too big a thing to take any 
chances with, Mr. Grover,” she said. “I 
know, and that’s why I say you ought to 
make it up with Sue Ella just as quick as 

ever you can.” 

Somehow I wasn’t thinking of me and 
Sue Ella. I was thinking of Sam Bass 


shoot at 


the girls was 
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with those wet streaks down his face and 
the look in his eyes which was so much 
like the look in Rose’s eyes now. I began 
to remember a lot of things about Rose 
that I had never paid any attention to 
before. I remembered how she worked 
and how good she was to the kids and 
how many little helping things she did for 
all of us boys. And I felt as mean as dirt 
to remember how we had treated her and 
her so kind and that sorrow eating at her 
heart all the time. If one of the boys had 
come in then and called her Fatty, I 
would have bent his face in. 

But the funniest thing was that as I 
sat there looking at Rose she seemed to 
change right before my eyes. She began 
to look pretty! I couldn’t figure whether 
I just hadn’t noticed it before or whether 
she really had changed. 

“Rose,” I asked her, “why didn’t Sam 
Bass come back?” 

She turned red and answered with more 
spirit than I ever saw her show before. 

“There was a lot of talk about that,” 
she said, looking scornful. ‘‘Folks said 
that when Chuck Wallace shot Sam with 
that dough he was scared so bad his spirit 
was broke. But I know better. Sam’s 
nerve wasn’t the kind that would break. 
Why, you yourself would run if another 
man throwed down on you and you didn’t 
have any gun, wouldn’t you? Of course 
you would. And anybody else. His 
nerve was broke! The idea! Listen to 
me, Mr. Grover: Anybody that says Sam 
Bass’s nerve was broke tells a lie!” 

My, but she looked fierce! I was afraid 
to look at her. I had seen Sam Bass that 
day and if I was any judge of a man what 
folks said was true, his nerve was broke. 
But I didn’t want herto know thought so. 
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hard, but Jesus bore a cross and so can 
I. I reckon I was punished for bragging 
so much about how brave Sam was. As 
if I cared whether he was brave! As if I 
wouldn’t have loved him just as much if 
he had been a downright coward! Be- 
cause it was Sam Bass that I loved 

; And in four days we would have 
been j’ined. He’d given me the ring and 
the license, Mr. Grover.” 

Then she gave herself a little shake and 
started in to clear the things away. 

“Well, it’s all past and done with now,” 
she said with a brave smile. 

“Ts it?” I asked, and something in the 
way I said it made her stop and look at me. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Grover?” 

A man is no hand to break anything 
gentle. I blurted it right out. 

“T saw Sam Bass today.” 


HE platterslipped out of her hand 
and smashed on the floor but 
neither one of us paid any attention to it. 
She grabbed at her chest and stared at me, 
her eyes getting bigger and bigger. It’s 
funny but she never doubted me for 2 
minute. 
“Where?” 
voice. 
“At the gap in the drift-fence.” 
“What was he doing? How 
look?” 
I told her the plain facts. 
time to lie. 


she asked in a little bit of a 


did hy 


This was no 


“He’s prospecting,” I said. ‘He's 
heading for the Superstitions,’ and | 
g p 


stopped to let that sink in, knowing it 
would save me explaining a lot of things 
about Sam Bass that would be hard to 
say. “He looked like he was doing his 
own cooking and it didn’t agree with 
him,” I said. 

“He never was any hand to cook,’ 

\ she frowned. “I just know he’s half 


starved and that his clothes need 
/ tending to.” 
) “They sure do,” I agreed; “they 


\ need tending to bad. He’s a sight. 
( It’s a shame he hasn’t got anybody to 
look after him. He’s camping at Gov- 
ernment Well tonight.” 

\ “So close!” she whispered, pressing 
her hands against her chest, “‘and he 


a 


It shall travel far, { didn’t come here.” 
Though your tiny window pane | ; “I reckon he - pee routes 
% \ he is a coward, said. t’s a 
Show you but a star. ( shame no one has ever told him. And 
{ he tsn’t likely to come this close again. 
i ll ag a al ag ei ce i i as gpl esl 


“Why didn’t he come back then?” I 
asked again. 

“Tt’s as plain as day,” Rose said. ‘He 
knew that I saw him run and he’d heard 
me say time and again that I wouldn’t 
marry any but a brave man, so he didn’t 
come back because he was sure I must 
have thought him a coward for running. 
Don’t you see?” 

I didn’t quite, but I nodded as if I did. 
She put her hand on her chest and stared 
at the lamp. 

“I waited and waited for him, Mr. 
Grover,” she whispered. “And when he 
didn’t come I just sort of lost interest. I 
didn’t want to live any more, even, but I 
knew it was sinful to feel that way. What 
had happened was God’s will and if he 
willed it so then it was right. It was 


JUB® 





I'd go myself if the boss hadn’t told 
me I wasn’t to leave for anything.” 

Rose she just stood there and looked at 
me. She didn’t seem to get me at all so I 
got up and clapped her on the back. 

“It’s only eight miles to the Well,” | 

said. “Tl saddle a pony for you while 
you’re getting ready.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” she gasped, turning 
as pale as a ghost. “I can’t go.” 

“Why in reason can’t you?” I wanted 
to know. “You can ride a horse and 
you're not likely to get lost a bright night 
like this.” 

She was shaking like a leaf. 

“But Mrs. Barnes—and the children— 
how will they get along—” 

“You should worry how they get 
along,” I answered without blinking an 
eye. “It’s full time you were thinking of 
children of your own.” 
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Everything is on the map! 











<J’0 the Rand M¢Nally Auto Road 

Maps, America’s most popular 
tourist guides, is now added the Rand 
M¢Nally Auto Road Atlas of the United 
States. This new Atlas contains handy 
road maps of all States, detailed maps 
of the vicinities of the larger cities, in- 
dices and brief descriptions of all Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments—making 
a handy ready-reference guide which 
every motor tourist will wish to own. 
Both Atlasand Road Maps obtainable 
at all booksellers’, stationers’, drug 
storesand news stands—Atlas, 75c; Road 

Maps, 35c each. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
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You need 


ook at a map of France and think 
EL of what it represents. Immediately 
a series of pictures roll up before you! 

Whether you have been there or not 
is a matter of no consequence. You 
have read the Three Musketeers. You 
have studied the history of Napoleon 
and the Revolution. You have fol- 
lowed with anxiety and triumph the 
career of the A. E. F. 

All these things are there. With no 
effort on your part, and with very 
little imagination, these crooked lines 
and foreign names become France itself! 

And they are not alone the France of 
today. They are the France of all his- 
tory, from Charlemagne toClemenceau. 

They have the power to call to mind 
a broad jest from Rabelais, a character 
from Balzac, a page of minute analysis 
from Proust—all in a single moment. 


The spot called Paris is the Eiffel 


only Loor 


Tower, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the Louvre, the Arc de Triomphe and 
the famous boulevards. The English 
Channel is the Invincible Armada and 
Gertrude Ederle. Orleans is Saint Joan. 
Versailles is Louis XIV and the League 
of Nations. 

Equally rich in romance and his- 
torical suggestion are the maps of 
England, Germany, Italy, Spain, India, 
Greece, Egypt. 

Why not acquire the habit of look- 
ing at them this way? You will find it 
fascinating entertainment, for good 
maps have all the charm and cultural 
value of good books. Teach your 
children to read them, and read them 
frequently yourself. 

Rand M‘Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


IRanp MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. G-47 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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At which she covered her face with her 
hands and turned red. 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” she squeaked out. 
‘Aint you ashamed. But I couldn’ t go. 
It wouldn’t be—be ladylike.” 

“Ladylike, my foot!’ I hollered. “If 
you women can go to the polls and elect 
a man president without feeling immoral 
I reckon you can go to the man you love 
and elect him your husband.” 

“But how would we get married?” 

I’d thought of that, too. 

“That. lunger preacher is still camped 
at the Well,” "] said, “and you’ve still got 
the ring and the license, haven’t you? 

“Of course I have,” she sniffed as if 
she was offended I could ever doubt it, 
“but—” 

“It’s only a goat that butts—’ 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” 

“Don’t you oh-Mr. Grover me,” | 
warned her. ‘You march into your room 
and pack your duds. Love is too big a 
thing to take any chances with. You 
heard me. March!” 

And when she didn’t march fast enough 
| hooked on behind and shunted her out 
into the hall and into her room. And shut 
the door on her. 

“Rosie,” I hollered through it. “You 
put on the best outfit you own. And for 
Heaven’ s sake fix your hair up neat. If 
you've got a ribbon, stick that on some- 
where. Men always fall for a ribbon.” 

“Yes, Mr. Grover,” she answered and 
| could hear her knocking things around 
at a great rate. “I’ve got a red ribbon 
somewhere. Sam was always partial to 


red 


His Desert Rose: 


“And Rosie,” I hollered, “don’t forget 
a corset!” 


HEN I went out tothe corral grin- 

ning so hard at the moon I fell 
over a sawbuck and caught the clothes- 
line fair under my chin and didn’t cuss 
neither time. I saddled the best pony 
there and led it back to the porch and 
went in. 

Considering she was a woman it was 
real soon when Rose came out. My 
mouth popped open so wide I'll swear 
you could have stuck your head in it. It 
must have been the corset that did it; 
anyway Rose wasn’t fat any more. She 
was just a mite plump. She had on a 
trim khaki riding skirt and a blue-silk 
shirt-waist with the sleeves oe up and 
a wide felt hat set at a cocky angle. Her 
hair was braided and tied with a red rib- 
bon. She had another red ribbon tied 
four-in-hand around her neck. And under 
her hat brim her eyes were shining in a 
way to put the moon to shame! 

“Rose!” I gasped. ‘Where in thunder 
did you get that swell outfit?” 

“Oh, I’ve been keeping it by,” she said, 
smoothing her skirt and looking very 
satished with herself. “I knew that some 
day Sam would send for me.” 

Send for her! Aint women the limit? 

“Well, it’s a good thing he’s sending 
for you now,” I said, “or I’d be marrying 
you myself.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover,” she laughed as I 
kissed her, which was the first time I had 
ever heard her laugh in the time I had 
known her. 
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I took her little kyack full of duds and 
carried it out and tied it behind her sad- 
dle. When she sawthe pony she gavea gasp. 

“Why, it’s Silver Girl! Whatever will 
Mr. Barnes say?” 

“He'll say just what I do and that’s 
‘bless you my child’,” I told her. “Silver 
Girl is your wedding present if I have to 
go to jail for it.” 

Then I kissed her again and h’isted her 
into the saddle. 


“Vamoose,” I said and smacked the 
on with my hand. “Sam’s getting 
pony £ 
impatient.” 


When she was out of sight and hearing 
I turned and looked around at the ranch. 

“Barnes will come back and find me 
gone,” I said to myself, “and tomorrow 
he’ll hand me my. walking papers; but 
who gives a darn?’ 

And with that I saddled another pony 
and fanned him every jump of the way 
to Willow Springs. I tramped right into 
the schoolhouse with my spurs on, which 
was clean against the rules, but whit 
did I care for rules? Sue Ella was sitting 
in a corner looking sort of pale but when 
she saw me she turned redder than an 
occatilla blossom. I walked right up to 
her and I didn’t care if everybody was 
watching us: 

“Sue Ella,” I said and stopped. 

A woman has got lots more sense than 
aman. Sue Ella got up as cool as you 
please and took my arm. 

“It’s so pretty outside,” she said 
“‘Let’s go out and look at the moon.” 

So Sue Ella and I went out and looked 
at the moon 





Cold — 


and splinters of wood. Then each sat 
down on one corner of his blanket, pulled 
the opposite one over his head, tucked the 
side corners under his legs and kindled a 
fire that would have found room in his 
hatcrown. Feeding these little fires, this 
pair came out of the blizzard entirely 
unfrosted. 

The writer has sat out a sandstorm on 
an Arizona desert in this way and found it 
perfect. The sand builds a little dune 
against the hips and etches long ara- 
besques out past the crouching figure. 
Many pounds of sand dust sift down 
on the covering blanket, but the man is 
safe and quite comfortable, if he keeps his 
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(Continued from page 2 


blanket properly tucked and sits still as 
he should. The man who grows restless is 
the one who suffers. 

In a case of this kind, the man should 
dig a pit in which to start his fire. Other- 
wise, it will travel with the wind and his 
work nullifies itself. 

In a sandstorm one can hardly expect 
to heat a ledge or stones to bury under a 
bed, but if he has plenty of dead cotton- 
wood of small size and starts his fire in a 
small pit, he can hover over it, with arms 
on his uplifted knees, rest his forehead on 
the crossed arms and sleep. Even a fire of 
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such trifling size as would look silly, will 
keep the desert chill subdued. The radi- 
ation from a burning coal no larger than « 
golf ball is quite perceptible under a 
blanket. To get the best effect from 
campfire heat, one needs to learn to do 
with a small amount of wood and confine 
the heat, without being too finicky about 
a little smoke. 

The little fire may be controlled, 
according to needs. The big fire ramps 
and rages, destroying much good wood, 
and is of almost no benefit to those who 
build and feed it. Conservatism in 
campfire building yields a far better 
result than being too liberal. 
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“Tt’s a shocking long while since I visited 
fairyland. I should be lost on the roads 
now. Perhaps you would help me to 
find them! Will you?” 

Gray eyes looked down into soft, 
dark ones and the silken lashes dropped. 

“Perhaps, Monsieur!” she replied, a 
smile curving her perfect mouth. 

As they strolled away in the late 
afternoon sunshine, Douglas wanted to 
talk of Pomaraa, but somthing held his 
tongue. He could feel the clinging pres- 
sure of her hands as she bade him adieu 
today, could hear her voice like a caress 
as she spoke of her island being fairyland. 
And her eyes—those glorious eyes that 
met his own so sweetly and directly! 
Aloud he said: 


POMARAA 


(Continued from page 33) 


Pomaraa Jeanbon had disturbed him 
more than anyone he had known so far. 

“Silly ass!’ he exclaimed aloud, and 
blew out the lamp. 


IX 


T breakfast Barovic announced, 
“I sent Lum Sai over to Pére Felix 
to say we would call upon him this morn- 
ing. You will enjoy him,” he added later, 
as they strolled down to the beach, 
“the’s been here a lifetime.” 
‘An old man, then?” asked Douglas. 
“Past eighty, but not feeble, I assure 
you, Monsieur,” returned his host. 
“The sisters who are left, however, do 
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tall figure stood in the opening. Then he 
descended the steps and came forward. 

“Bonjour!” he cried, giving Barovic 
an affectionate touch on the shoulder, 
and then, turning directly to Douglas, 
said: 

“Perhaps, Monsieur, I should wait to 
be formally introduced but I know a 
great deal about you already—besides, 
after many years in the wilderness one 
does not remember how to be formal!” 
He spoke slowly in English. His eyes 
twinkled merrily as he spoke. His whole 
expression betokened the most genuine 
pleasure at meeting with the stranger. 

He was clad in a long, straight gown 
of black cloth, soiled and stained. But 
his hair and snow-white beard were well 
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tragedy resulting from 
ignorance. They were a 
lovable people, hand- 
some, fearless, and gay 
as little children in those 
old days before their 
lands were invaded.” 

“You have thoroughly 
enjoyed your life here, 
have you not?” Doug- 
las’s remark was more 
a statement than a 
question. 

“Yes,” replied the 
Russian slowly, “for I 
found something these 
people, simple and ig- 
norant as they were 
could give me—peace.” 
He spoke quietly, but 
there was a note of deep 
content in his voice. 

Douglas thought of 
his arrival a day or two 
since. It seemed a long 
time since, somehow, for 
the spell of the island 
had descended upon him. 
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of twinkling lights. He 
smiled genially at Doug- 
las, showing white teeth, 
large and square. 

The latter declared 
himself delighted at the 
opportunity of meeting 
the priest. “I have heard 
about you from both your 
good friends, Mr. Jean- 
bon, and my host, here,” 
he added with a smile. 

“And I, Monsieur,” 
Pére Felix bowed with 
charming grace, “have 
heard all about you. 
How many pipes you 
have, how many boots, 
that you are learning 
to like raw fish!’ He 
broke into hearty laugh- 
ter at Douglas’s amazed 
expression, and Peter 
Barovic joined in. 

“You must forgive us,” 
the priest said, beaming 
on Douglas and stroking 
his thick beard with a 























He thoughtof the strange 
peace and quiet of the 
Russian’s garden—‘“‘it is said there is 
danger for the white man in the tropics—” 
Suddenly a phrase came back to his 
mind, ““—there is no such thing as chance, 
from the movements of worlds to the 
growth of a tiny seed—plan and purpose, 
cause and effect.” Had something sent 
him to this lonely land? All at once a 
queer idea came into his mind. 

“What is going to happen to me 
here!” he wondered. 

When he parted from his host for the 
night and turned up the lamp in his 
room, his thoughts, suddenly released, 
sped to Pomaraa Jeanbon. The more he 
strove to put her out of his mind, the 
more vivid the picture of her became. 
He recalled the daintiness of her move- 
ments, the delicacy of her hands, the 
diminutive fairy feet, her poise and 
graciousness. He thought of his first 
sight of her at the pool. Certainly 
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grow more infirm, poor souls, as time 
passes. Fine women, they gave up 
civilization and comforts and came out 
here many years ago to teach in the 
native schools.” 

They shoved the small boat into the 
water and got in, rowing for the opposite 
shore. Alighting there they made their 
way over the sands and through the 
tangle of tropical vegetation to where an 
old trail wound up a small hill. Ascend- 
ing this they came upon a pretty green 
expanse planted here and there with 
great trees. Several small buildings, 
ruined and old, met Douglas’s eye. 
Near by, in better repair, was a small 
cottage, surrounded by a garden of 
vivid flowers. This, Barovic told his 
guest, was. the home of the good sisters. 

They passed the ruined structures and 
came to another cottage. As they ap- 
proached, the door opened and a man’s 
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broad, sunburnt hand, 
“Wwe are not civilized, 
you know, down here. It is perhaps the 
fault of my good friend, Peter, that we 
know so much about you. He has a 
most garrulous Chinaman!” whereat they 
all laughed heartily again. 

“But come,” cried the priest when his 
mirth had subsided, “you will want to 
look about you, Monsieur, is it not so?” 
and he led the way, pointing out the 
various ruined structures and explaining 
their former use. 

Later in the morning he turned to 
Barovic, remarking: “You are both 
remaining to lunch with me, of course! 
When Lum Sai delivered your message 
this morning, he inquired if he could 
prepare the meal for me. Such im- 
pudence! To me, who cooked before he 
could walk!’ He broke out into his 
sonorous, ringing laugh again. 

He brought them into the little cottage 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Boosting for Jackson 


Jackson’s Hole, known throughout the 
Rockies as “the last of the old West,” was 
used by Owen Wister in “The Virginian.” 
Struthers Burt lives here, and his “Diary 
of a Dude Wrangler” has described the 
Hole and its many attractions. The place 
is steeped in romance. When I began a 
study of the history of earlier days, I made 
one lamentable discovery: Jackson’s Hole 
was founded, settled and rocked into the 
cradle of civilization by horse thieves and 
cattle rustlers. The Hole is a natural 
haven in the heart of the Rockies, and if 
you don’t know the few passes into it today, 
you might walk within a few rods of it and 
never see it. 

Jackson’s Hole now has a lawyer. The 
days when a man was his own lawyer and 
argued his case before a jury of six are 
gone. Old Pap Carter once completed the 
summing up of his case as a defendant ina 
suit to recover $11.40 wages claimed by 
the digger of Pap’s well by inviting the 
jury across the street to his place after 
they should have reached a_ verdict. 
“There will be a drink on the bar for each 
of you,” he said. 


UR city is well policed. [have seen 

the Chief often, in person. I think 
he has an assistant. I must go over to the 
pool hall some day and find out. But, 
though small, our police force is efficient. 
Right here let me say, most emphatically, 
that the loss of the evidence in last sum- 
mer’s second liquor case was not the fault of 


(Continued from page 43) 


the police, as our rival cities have tried to 
make it appear. The fact that the bottles 
of illicit rum disappeared during the night 
is a reflection, not on the police force, but 
on the general public of the United States 
of America. the laws were made, not in 
the Hole, but in Washington. The Vol- 
stead law says nothing about it being 
unlawful to steal the evidence. 


HE other day I discovered that we 

have a community park. I was 
walking past a small fenced-in area behind 
the Forest Service headquarters and no- 
ticed a man inside the fence cutting down 
the weeds. He had a scythe, and the tall 
weeds tumbled like jackstraws before his 
sweeping advance, revealing, to my 
curious gaze, a tombstone. I inquired of 
the man the name of the fortunate resi- 
dent who might be enjoying his last rest in 
this delightful spot. 

“Hell,” he said, “this is a park. That 
aint no tombstone. It’s a monument.” 

Go ahead: laugh if you want to. But 
it’s no laughing matter. Jackson’s Hole 
is in the West, where a spade is called a 
spade and a monument cannot be called a 
tombstone. 

We are a city of boosters. As soon as a 
man discovers that he can’t get out of the 
Hole for the winter, does he sit down and 
lament his fate? Not he! He immedi- 
ately declares that he would rather stay in 
the Hole all winter than go to California, 


anyway. “The Hole,” he says, “is the 
finest place on God’s green footstool.” 
And the same applies to those who are 
stuck in the Hole for life and can’t quite 
see their way clear to getting out. 

Insidious propaganda has been broad- 
cast about to intimate that our winters are | 
very cold. This is an indication of what 
ignorance can do. Our thermometers do 
register low temperatures, but I take this 
occasion to point out that the thermom- 
eters are made in rival cities. Also the 
cold is what is known as a dry cold; and it 
is consequently harmless. During last 
winter the thermometer registered as low 
as sixty-two degrees below zero because of 
our altitude, which is about 7000 feet. 
To a great many people, and in fact te our 
own citizens up until two years ago, this 
would have been considered very cold. 
But after we discovered that it was a dry, 
rather than a damp, cold, we often ven- 
tured out into it for any period up to and 
including five minutes. Of course your 
nose and ears will freeze immediately on 
exposure, but as a renowned scientist las 
pointed out, this is simply Nature’s warn- 
ing that it’s time to go indoors and it 
should be received in the spirit in which it 
is given. 

Home, it has been said, is where the 
heart is. As I write this, sitting in an 
apartment in one of our well known citi es, 
an apartment which we have taken for the 
balance of the winter, my heart is in Jack- 
son. 





The West at Washington 


unique Alaska that will achieve renown, 
wealth and a considerable population by 
being true to itself and imitating nothing. 
Well, why not have one great professional 
and commercial wilderness in the 3,600,- 
000 square miles of the United States? 
Can’t we get along without standardizing 
the whole continent whether it lends itself 
to standardization or not? For my part, 
I’d rather see Alaska produce a million 
foxes, ten thousand big brown bears and 
the best glaciers, huskies and news fakes 
in the world than become the chief wheat 
state or thé “home of the packing indts- 
try” (except that the reindeer business 
does look to me as though it belonged.) 

I would not have this article give the 
impression that Mr. Free is not interested 
in California. His biographers point, 
on that score, to the protected prune, 
almond, fig, lemon, orange, apricot, peach; 
a suppressed governmental publication 
reflecting on something or other about 
California and the decisive defeat (through 


an appropriation secured by Free) of some . 


kind of a worm that would have made all 
California a wriggling mass of worms by 
this time. Mr. Free is a 100-per-cent- 
American, having joined his share of the 
zoological and chivalric fraternal orders. 
His 1oo-per-centness led him to charge 
that all followers of LaFollette were com- 
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munists, or words to that effect, but he 
doesn’t care much for unimportant details. 
The big issue of the moment is whether he 
is going to be elected to Congress for the 
fourth time hand-running. The Cali- 
fornia Society of Washington hopes so. 


HE annals of Albert E. Carter 
are short and few—at least since 
he came to Washington. Someone must 
have met Mr. Carter at Omaha and 
instilled in him that jewel of congressional 
wisdom—that while congressmen are 
elected by their people they are made by 
their confreres. Failure to soak up this 
knowledge and act on it—that cub con- 
gressmen may be seen on occasion, if they 
are good, but never, never heard—has 
caused many a member to disappear from 
the history of our own times after starting 
a page at home. Doubtless he arrived at 
Washington and had a seat assigned to 
him. But after that, the great silence. 
This man Carter keeps still and is there- 
fore heard from according to the paradox- 
ical way of Congress, which is a hereditary 
institution in some respects. There is no 
such thing as a new Congress; only new 
members, and the less new they are in 
their ideas the better for them. I don’t 
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mean that Carter has been heard from 
literally—only that the leaders are saying 
that there is no foolishness about that 
transbay boy, that he knows his place, 
etc. Carter looked like such a good lis- 
tener that they gave him in this, his first 
term, a place on that well-beloved rivers 
and harbors committee. And if the United 
States engineer’s office at San Francisco 
had been able to show a little speed with its 
plans, Carter would doubtless have secured 
in his first bi-ennium an appropriation 
for a survey for a greater harbor at Oak- 
land. But what’s two years? Yes, but 
that’s all MacLafferty had before Carter 
ousted him., MacLafferty, by the way, is 
now one of Herbert Hoover’s aides; and 
nobody knows how much he has increased 
his transcontinental trip record since he 
landed in that pillow, after falling out of 
Congress. 

They do say, though, that if Carter 
stays in Congress he will be a leader in the 
great revival of inland waterways, which 
Herbert Hoover is proclaiming as one of 
the crying needs of the times. Also he is 
recognized as a powerful friend of the 
national parks and the national forests. 
He worked in a Tulare county lumber mil! 
ohce, which makes him a forester; and he 
used to roam the Sierras as a boy, which 
makes him a parker. 
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snow fell in feathery flakes through the 
brown trees. A huge dog that carried 
parcels in his mouth and never lost them. 
A kitchen with shining pans and dishes. 
And Jimmy coming home in a big furry 
coat to eat at a table set for two. Jimmy 
piling wood into a basket beside the fire- 
place. Jimmy showing you how to coast 
down a long white mountain. 

A California garden with roses and 
poppies and hedges of red geranium. A 
white house with a wide porch, like a 
room, and vines climbing over the win- 
dows. A swing that you could lie down 
in. New dresses—pink and yellow and 
blue. White; too, and a white veil, white 
gloves, whige slippers with roses on them. 
A gold ring and prayers and the church 
full of flowers. 

These/and many other pictures reeled 
out and faded hatefully in the glaring 
desert Sunshine. Down at the bridge the 
men _ stopped working and were eating 
their/lunch in the shade of the rocks. The 
wind grew stronger, and flicked busily at 
the fyucca spines. 

onita stood quietly in the shadowy 
niche, her neck strained forward, her eyes 
on the sandy trail. \She was supple and 
straight, and her face was pale now, 
creamy. pale, like a full-blown yucca 
flower. Her body was very still, poised, 
waiting, but her hand clutched softly at 
the handle of the knife in the folds of her 
skirt and her teeth gnawed at her full 
lower lip. Her empty basket lay on the 
ground behind her. 

Across the canyon a bird flew in 
narrowing circles and became a black 
speck against misty blue. A crow cawed 
inquir ngly in the billowy, silky blue above 
Tonita’s head. 

When she had begun to think that 
Jimmy was not coming she saw him 
leaving the men below the bridge and 
taking the narrow, grayish trail that led 
up from the canyon. Tonita knew his 
tall, khaki-clad figure and the easy swing 
of his shoulders. She knew the way he 
wore his hat and the way he rolled up his 
sleeves. She set her teeth behind her soft 
red lips and bruised her fingers against 
the engraved knife handle. Behind her 
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the yuccas hissed in the wind, and the tall 
man came steadily up the trail. 

For a moment he was behind a jutting 
boulder and then a clump of greasewood 
hid him. He took off his hat and his brown 
hair showed a glint of gold in the sun. At 
the turn of the trail, just before the Point 
hid it, she had been accustomed to wave 
at him when she was waiting and saw him 
coming. He halted a second now as he 
came to the turn, but Tonita shrank 
stealthily into the shadow, keeping close 
to the shoulder of the tall rock. 

He was lost now under the bulge of the 
mountain, but in a moment she would 
hear his steps on the gravel path and then 
he would come into sight again, there in 
front of the rocks. The men at the bridge 
were packing up, running about in the 
bright sun. 

Tonita clutched the knife like a dagger 
in her brown fingers and kept her eyes 
steadily at the edge of the trail. Her 
agg came silently through her parted 
ips. 

First his head appeared above the steep 
ascent, then his broad shoulders, his 
straight hips, his scratched brown leg- 
gings. He looked quickly about and sank 
down with a sigh on the sand in front of 
the tallest rock. He lay back lazily, 
pulled his hat over his eyes and pillowed 
his head on his bare arms. His throat 
was bare above his open shirt collar. 

Tonita held her breath and took a soft 
step forward. 

As she paused for a second, looking 
down at him, a sinuous band of color 
glided across the sand and curled itself 
into a shimmering scaly ring beside the 
man’s bare arms. 

For an instant her feet were lead. Then 
she sprang forward and caught the flat, 
hideous head just as it was rearing to 
strike. Her knife slashed through the 
slender, spongy neck at the first swift 
blow, but she continued to hack wildly 
at the long writhing body. 

She felt Jimmy’s hands on her shoul- 
ders, his arms holding her. 


“Good work, Tonita,” he was saying. 
“But you’ve finished him, child.” 

“A rattlesnake, Jeemy,” panted Tonita. 
““He—almost—bite you!” 

“Yes, my dear girl, and you came along 


just in time to save me, didn’t you. Kiss 


me, Tonita. I’ve loved you for ages, and 
now—” 

“Me?” gasped Tonita. “But no! You 
are—going away.” 

“But you’re going with me. Yes? 
Listen, Tonita. [ve been wanting to ask 
you to marry me, but I hated to when I 
was so—so darn broke. You know the 
old gold mine I told you about? Well, I'd 
sunk all my money in that. Every cent | 
could raise. I kept hanging on to it when 
everybody else quit. And I’ve been 
expecting every day to hear from the man 
I’ve got working it. Yesterday I wired 
him I had to know, pronto. And today 
he wires me that it’s panning out fine. So 
I’m goin’ to be rich, at Jeast rich enough 
to buy us a house. I wanted to be sure of 
that, before I asked you. Remember the 
little house I told you about, up in the 
mountains? You will marry me sweet- 
heart? Right away?” 

Tonita felt suddenly weak and dizzy, 
but the world was a shining heavenly 
place again. Her heart beat in strange, 
sharp leaps that drove away her pain. 
“But, of course, Jeemy,” she choked. “I 
would marry you a thousand times. Even 
if you have no house, no money, nothing 
at all. What do I care!” 

In the silky, billowy blue above their 
heads a crow cawed inquiringly. Down in 
the canyon the men were gathering their 
tools together, breaking camp. 

“You will hurry, Tonita?”’ 
Jimmy. 

“Very fast,” promised Tonita. She 
was plunging her knife in the fine sand, 
rubbing out a gruesome stain. “But first 
I must take a basket of flowers to a 
beautiful senorita.” 

“A basket of flowers!” cried her im- 
patient lover. 

“But yes, Jeemy. She is going to be 
married. She wants them for the church, 
and I could not wish to deesappoint her,” 
smiled Tonita tenderly. 
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Are Mountain Roads Safer than Highways? 


how to drive safely in the mountains. 
Probably he doesn’t care so much about 
your particular life, but he does care 
about a lot of others, including women 
and children. 

How do you get even with road hogs? 

You don’t. That is, unless you want to 
get into their particular trough and wal- 
low. Anyway, there are few of them in 
the high mountains. They stay on the 
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(Continued from page 15) 


highways. If you do meet one in the 
mountains, let him pass. 

What do you never leave behind you? 

Chains, of course. Summer time and 
dry weather may be a sure thing down in 
the valleys, but not in the mountains. 
Clouds have a habit of coming along, 
bumping against the mountain peaks, and 
unloading showers, any old time. These 
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showers are what make the mountains so 
delightful and fresh. They lay the dust, 
and they are what we want, but they are 
liable to make slippery places, and chains 
are sometimes needed. 

Last question: 

When do you back down hill? 

‘The answer is, whenever you are read\ 
to cash in your chips and quit the game 
on this earth for that in the next world. 
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Waeation Circle Tour 


‘ «*s around the United States 


ged al : 
REAT cities, famous resort places; storied scenes of 


She romantic and historic appeal; see three countries and 
two oceans. All this for but a little more than the direct . 
roundtrip fare to New York City. 


California— never finer than in summer; the Sunset Route | 
journey through the colorful Southland; New Orleans— 
quaint southern metropolis; then by train east and north or 
by Southern Pacific steamship to New York City [100 golden 
hours at sea}. Meals and berth included in your fare. 
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Convenient side-trips along the eastern seaboard; then 
westward over anyroute you choose. Niagara Falls, the Great 
Lakes, back over northern United States or Canadian lines 
to the scenic Pacific Northwest. Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C., Seattle, Tacoma, Portland; Mt. Rainier, the Columbia 
River highway, blue Crater Lake; and then down over the 
delightful Shasta Route, and home. 


Here is your finest vacation trip. Make it in a few weeks 
Hie. Rpteen, or take all summer. Stopover privileges all along the route. 
Canadian Rockies The superior service and equipment of the world’s. most 
famous trains are features that make for your comfort. 






Southern Pacific 
S.S.. Momus 





Mail the coupon today. Any Southern Pacific agent will 
gladly aid in planning your trip. 


PacificLines | 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
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The Happy Kitchen 


HE modern kitchen is the 
ugly duckling of the home 
that has within the last few 
years become a swan. Gay 
with color, gleaming with 
bright utensils, planned for work as care- 
fully and efficiently as a laboratory, it 
still fills the eye with beauty and sur- 
rounds the worker with a cheerful atmos- 
phere that does much to relieve the 
tedium of the daily round of tasks. 

In the remarkable American wing 
recently added to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York there are several 
Colonial kitchens where the beginnings 
of our country were fed, 
warmed, nourished and 
cradled. The low-beamed 
ceiling, the heavy, hand- 
made tables and chairs, 
the shining rows of cop- 
per pots and pans, the 
great fireplace with its 
swinging crane and the 
settle in the chimney 
corner all give a sense of 
home. The kitchen then 
was the center of all the 
family activities. It is 
shown by the presence of 
the baby’s cradle, the 
ink stains on the heavy 
oak table, evidently used 
as a desk also, the mend- 
ing basket and ail the 
other trifles that form 
the background of busy, 
happy lives. After a 
long period of dark neg- 
lect the kitchen is once 
more receiving the atten- 
tion it deserves, not only 
as an efficient work cen- 
ter, equipped with the 
modern aids for every 
branch of housework, 
but as a beautiful, artistic room where 
the individual fancy may indulge in a 
wider range of color and a freer play of 
the imagination than is possible in the 
more formal rooms of the house. 

To begin with, a kitchen should be as 
light as a workshop. If it is not, the first 
step is to admit more sunshine and fresh 
air, for proper ventilation is a necessity 
where so many odors are released, and 
where the temperature is usually ‘high. 
When artificial lighting is necessary an 
indirect center light of adequate size is 
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attractive and sufficient if it is supported 
by separate side lights directly over the 
stove and sink. 

The shape of the room usually deter- 
mines the position of the work centers, 
the stove, the sink and the kitchen cabinet 
which, in either a built-in form or as a 
separate unit is today considered to be as 
much of a necessity as any piece of kitchen 
equipment. 

A small kitchen saves steps, it is true, 
but a certain amount of space is desirable 
for the many activities that must take 
place in the room that is the heart of the 
home. If the sink, stove and kitchen 
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The modern kitchen is no longer the ugly duckling of the home 


cabinet are placed with relation to each 
other and to the work that is to be per- 
formed, an added space often lends beauty 
and comfort to the kitchen and permits a 
wider use of the room and a more indi- 
vidual treatment in decoration than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Few persons think of closets in connec- 
tion with a kitchen, but one or two for 
special purposes add greatly to the con- 
venience and order of the room. A closet 
for brooms, ‘mops, dustpans, and other 
cleaning equipment may have a shelf or 
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two for floor wax, polish for floor and 
furniture, and other accessories. 

Another small closet or cupboard near 
the sink for soap, cleaners, silver-cleaning 
equipment and other daily necessities of 
this nature is a great convenience. Be- 
sides this, of course, there must be a larger 
closet off the kitchen for the usual storage 
of supplies. 

The sink, the stove and the tables, in 
fact all surfaces on which work is per- 
formed should be from thirty-six to thirty- 
eight inches high. Sinks and stoves are 
now manufactured so as to conform to 
these demands. If the table is not high 
enough blocks can_ b« 
added to the legs to rais: 
it to a correct height. 


HE floor and its 

covering is one of 
the first considerations. 
Linoleum is an excellent 
choice as it wears well, 
is easily cleaned and at 
the present time comes 
in such a_ variety of 
colors and designs that 
it is possible to make a 
selection suitable to any 
scheme of decoration. 
Avoid cracks and crevices 
in construction as much 
as possible. 

So far the kitchen has 
been considered from a 
utilitarian standpoint, 
for it must be well 
equipped and convenient 
in every detail as a basis 
for its beauty. But once 
these matters have been 
decided, the personal 
element may be given 
free play. ‘There are no 
hard and fast rules that 
govern the decoration of a kitchen. Per- 
haps that is why there is so much fas- 
cination in the idea. In any case dignity 
and formality need not be given consider- 
ation while light and color are the foun- 
dation on which the whole is built. 

Occasionally there is a color note that 
runs through the decoration of the entire 
lower floor of the house, binding it all 
together into a harmonious whole. Usu- 
ally this is a dark rich color and can be 
used sparingly in the kitchen also. Fre- 
quently the kitchen has been placed on 
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We always had a 


While Mountain 
Freeser” 





WOMEN have depended upon the White 
Mountain Freezer for many years to set before 
their friends the tempting, dainty dishes so dear to 
the woman’s heart. 

With a New Design WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Triple Motion Freezer in your home, you need 
never be at a loss what to serve, and will be sure it 
is pure and wholesome. 

Let your dealer demonstrate the new 
features of the White Mountain Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 










Fora TULA LS) 
nothing i is equal to 


a good Brush / 


EGARDLESS of the claims 

made for paint spraying de- 
vices, Brushes are still the tools 
@ of Better Painting. 
@ Wherever long life, fine appear- 
4 ance and lasting protection 
4 are more desirable than a pose 
sible small saving in first cost, 
Brushes must be used. 

And remember this — 
Whiting’s Celebrated Brushes 
Adams Superior Brushes 
have been preferred by Master 
Painters for more than one hun- 
years. 














































Send for 
Illustrated 
Literature 






WHITING -ADAMS 
BOSTON 


Brush Manufacturers for o 7 years and the largest inthe World 


the side of the house that has the least 
sun. In this case, yellow, or even a deep 
tone of orange can be used effectively to 
increase the light and add to the cheerful 
appearance of the room. 

A kitchen in yellow and Delft blue is a 
delightful color combination. A linoleum 
in small squares of cream or buff and blue 
is a good foundation. A blue baseboard 
resists the attack of mop and broom 
and does not show marks or scratches. 
A wall painted yellow floods the room 
with the glow of sunshine while the wood- 
work in blue presents a darker surface to 
finger marks. If the doors are yellow a 
blue strip in fancy design may be painted 
around the knob or over that portion of 
the surface that receives the greatest wear. 
This is decorative and offers a protection 
that saves work. Stools have yellow legs 
and blue seats. At the windows are plain 
blue curtains or yellow and white checked 
gingham ones to complete the color 
scheme. 

Another combination which increases 
the light is a deeper shade of orange, and 
black as a protective contrast. The floor 
covering with this is in large black and 
white squares, the baseboards and wood- 
work black and the walls a deep orange. 


HE blue and white kitchen is 

always a favorite. There is a 
quaint charm about it like blue willow 
china and old fashioned pinks, and in 
working out the design this quaintness 
should be emphasized. The walls and 
woodwork may be painted. pure white 
and the floor painted in bright blue 
and finished with a hard varnish that 
resists wear. Gingham curtains in a large 
blue and white check bound in bright red 
give a warmth that may be necessary. 
The chairs and table may be painted red 
also. Checked dish towels in blue and 
white and red and white are hung on the 
towel rack. The shelves display blue and 
white dishes and blue enameled saucepans 
and kitchen utensils. 

The interesting old kitchens of Europe 
from which ours are taking much of their 
color and beauty show a multitudinous 
array of kitchen utensils, usually in copper 
polished to a dull gold. It is true that 
copper gives a beautiful glean of reflected 
color but there is a price to pay in hours of 
polishing by hand that may seem much 
too exacting to the American housewife. 
Aluminum utensils of every kind are now 
being made in pleasing shapes and with 
more than a thought to their appearance 
as well as to their lasting qualities and 
their many practical uses. Shining rows 
of these have a new beauty all their own 
and “speak American” to every woman 
who values her leisure at least as much as 
she does her pleasure in her surroundings. 

For the cool summer kitchen a combi- 
nation of green and gray with apricot cur- 
tains to give a warmer note, is delightful. 
Green chairs and table against gray walls 
have a tranquillity that they impart to 
any one who enters. 

But, after all, the charm of such a 
kitchen lies in the individual planning that 
brings it into being. These suggestions 
should only act as a stimulation to the 
imagination, for in the happy kitchen 
fancy should be free to indulge itself in a 
limitless range of color, according to the 
personal whim and the demands of the 
room from the point of light and space. 
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Like 
Lost Pearls 


Teeth clouded with the dingy film 
that ordinary brushing won’t remove 


NKNOWN to yourself, you are prob- 

ably hiding the gleam and clearness 
of your teeth beneath a dingy film coat— 
but that now you can easily remove. A 
coating that ordinary washing won’t 
combat successfully. 

In a few days you can make a great 
difference in the color of your teeth. Can 
literally change your whole appearance. 
Can restore “off-color” teeth to gleam- 
ing beauty. Can firm your gums and 
give them healthy, natural color. 


Hidden by film 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. Run your 
tongue across your teeth and you will 
feel it... a slippery, viscous coating. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any other 
known. 

It accomplishes two important things 


at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No grit, judged dangerous to 
enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now. 


HREE Dapsadéad 


; as this 
- 10-Day The NewDay Quality Dentifrice 
1 Tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


j THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 552 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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The ice box cake should tempt the most sluggish mid-summer appetite 


Cooking 


by Co 


Substituting 
the Ice Box 


for the Stove 


NE of the most interesting 

developments of modern 

methods is the art of pre- 

paring many kinds of dishes 

with the aid of the refriger- 
ator. Fruit cups and cocktails, punches 
and frosted drinks, jellied soups, salads of 
the jellied and frozen varieties, and a 
surprising range of delicious desserts may 
be made by the use of a steady low tem- 
perature that is dependable, just as the 
hot dishes require a high temperature for 
their successful preparation. 
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A short top-stove cooking 
is often necessary to blend 
the ingredients thoroughly. 
After this the refrigerator 
will do the rest. Certain qual- 
ities are necessary, however, 
to obtain a good result. Un- 
less you are using an electric 
refrigerator and can contrcl 
the temperature at the 
required point, test it with 
a thermometer to be sure that it is fur- 
nishing a cold intense and steady enough to 
“set” the dishes you are entrusting to it. 
And see that the ice chamber is well 
filled with ice, so that the temperature 
will not rise appreciably during the hours 
required to chill a salad or jellied dessert. 

If you are using an electric refrigerator, 
frozen desserts or salads placed in the 
freezing chamber will demand no further 
attention until it is time to bring them to 
the table, an enormous advantage to the 
busy housewife. 


Jellied Veal 


2 bay leaves 
2 small onions sliced 
14 teaspoon allspice 


1 veal knuckle 
2 quarts cold water 
12 cloves 

Place veal knuckle in cold water and 
simmer for two hours. Add salt and 
pepper to taste, then add cloves, bay 
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leaves, sliced onions and allspice and 
simmer for one hour more. Remove all 
skin and bones from meat. Boil liquid 
down to one-half amount. Place meat in 
pan and pour liquid over it. Place in the 
refrigerator until firm and thoroughly 
chilled. Serve with a piquant sauce. 


Luncheon Tongue 
2 tablespoons 2 teaspoons prepared 


gelatine mustard 
1 cup hot water Few grains salt and 
2 cups chopped pepper 
boiled tongue 1 cup whipping 
cream 


Soften gelatine in cold water to cover 
for ten minutes. Dissolve in hot water 
and add chopped tongue. Chill in refrig- 
erator for one hour. Add mustard, pepper 
and salt and last of all the w hipped cream. 
Chill in the refrigerator for three hours. 
Serve garnished with parsley and _ thin 
sliced radish rings. 

Sardines in Lemon Jelly 
Grated rind of 1 
lemon 
2 medium sized 
tomatoes sliced 
1 can sardines 


2 tablespoons gran- 
ulated gelatine 

3 cups boiling water 

1 cup sugar 

Juice of 3 lemons 
Boil sugar and water for fifteen minutes. 

Soften gelatine in cold water to cover for 

ten minutes. Dissolve in boiling syrup. 

Add grated rind and juice of lemons. 

Strain and place in refrigerator until jelly 

begins to congeal. Place a layer of sliced 
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French dressing is the most sophisti- 
cated of all salad dressings and it is 
also the easiest to make. The plain 


dressing may be varied by adding any 


seasonings or condiments that you like. 4 
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(* FRENCH DRESSING % 


3 parts Wesson Oil 
I part vinegar or lemon juice 
Salt and pepper to taste 
MIX WELL a 
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Builders 


DOUGLAS 


commend these extra values 


in 


FIR 


with the Long-Bell Trade-Mark 


HE builder of homes today is 
the final judge of building 
materials. 


He seeks quality, because material 
H of high standard pledges the greatest 
The Oldest Homes in service. He desires known products, 

America Are Built because in them he may have the 
of Wood greatest faith. He demands dura- 


The dependability and econ- | bility, economy and day-to-day 
omy of wood are proved i| . : 
i! satisfaction. 


wherever you go. The oldest 
eras See ote tate of He uses Long-Bell trade-marked 
Douglas Fir for those reasons. 






































wood. They stand as monu- 
ments to the durability of the 
home-building material that 
has aided in making a nation 
of home-owners. Use wood! 
Build now the home you 
have planned. Use for its 
construction the material that 
through centuries has so ably 
proved itself... wood! 


Value Built Into 
These Products 


Years of acquaintance with the home- 
builder have given the Long-Bell organi- 
zation a realization of these demands... 
and to meeting such standards of lumber 
production the Long-Bell organization 
has devoted itself. In the manufacture of 
Southern Pine lumber and timbers... 
in the production of oak flooring... in 
the making of other lumber products... 
this organization has maintained stand- 
ards that regularly assure maximum lum- 
ber value to the buyer. 


Users Commend This 
Lumber 


No wonder, then, that among the friends 
of Long-Bell trade-emarked Douglas Fir 
are users who have seen its added values 
at first hand. 

They would say: 











Douglas Fir is suitable for a greater 
variety of uses than any other wood... 
unsurpassed in strength and elastic limit 
... practically impervious to water... 
is very durable . . . takes paint, stains and 
varnishes perfectly and retains them. 


Long-Bell trade- 
marked Douglas 
Fir is produced in 
great modern, elec- 
trically operated plants 
at Longview, Washington. 


Tease ~ 


arked 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak 
Flooring; California White Pine Lumber; 

Sash and Doors; Box Shooks. 


LU MBER 


K N O W 7 HE 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber and tim- 
bers are straight and free from crooks 
or kinks. 


Straight dimension makes straight walls 
and level floors. Long-Bell Douglas Fir 
dimension stays straight. 

Long-Bell kiln drying is scientifically 
controlled, which assures properly cured 
lumber. 


‘ Use Long-Bell trademarked Douglas 
ir! 
ir pa 


California 
White Pine 


California White Pine has many impor- 
tant uses in construction. It is easily 
worked and has pleasing grain effects. 
Long-Bell California White Pine lumber, 
and Long-Bell California White Pine 
sash and doors, are used in the finest 
construction—appealing to many buyers 
because of durability, utility and econ- 
omy. Ask for Long-Bell trade-marked 
California White Pine. 


CARD 


To Shippers 


Use boxes and containers of wood. They 
pledge the most satisfactory, dependable 
service. They reach destinations safely! 


AWAD 


Long-Bell Oak Flooring 


“Economical to lay and finish”—that is 
the comment of many a builder on his 
experience with Long-Bell trade-marked 
oak flooring. Excellence of manufacture 
gives this important value to Long-Bell 
oak flooring, which also is approved 
widely for its durability and beauty. Ask 
your retail lumber dealer. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R.A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 
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tomatoes in bottom of a pan, add a layer 
of lemon jelly, then a layer of sardines and 
repeat until pan is filled. — Return to 
refrigerator and chill until firm. Serve 
with mayonnaise. 


Jellied Crab and Cucumbers 


Flaked crab meat 3 tablespoons lemon 
34 cup chopped juice 
cucumber 16 cup sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 114 cups boiling 
14 teaspoon pepper water 
15 cup vinegar 2 tablespoons 
2 tablespoons gela- chopped green 
tit pepper 


ne 
14 cup cold water 


Season the cucumber with salt and 
pepper. Pour on the vinegar, warmed, 
and allow to stand a half hour. Drain off 
vinegar, reserving 4% cup for the jelly. 
Soften gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes. Heat the 14 cup of vinegar with 
the lemon juice, sugar and boiling water. 
When boiling pour on the gelatine, stir 
until it is dissolved and cool. Strain on to 
the cucumber and green pepper. Place a 
layer of this mixture into the bottom of a 
ring mold, add a generous layer of crab 
meat and cover with the remaining aspic. 
Serve on lettuce with Thousand Island 


dressing. 
Mint Jelly 
2 teaspoons gran- 4 cups boiling water 
ulated gelatine lf cup vinegar 
| cup cold water 2 bunches mint 
2 cups sugar leaves 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Free 
mint leaves from stems and boil with 
sugar and water for twenty minutes. 
Then add gelatine and vinegar and mix 
thoroughly. Place in refrigerator until 
firm. Serve with hot or cold roast lamb. 


Tomato Jelly 


2 cups strained 1 bay leaf 
tomato juice 3 cloves 
V4 cup water 2 tablespoons vine- 
3 tablespoons butter gar 
2 tablespoons corn- 1 stalk celery cut in 
starch small pieces 


Boil tomato juice, water, bay leaf, cloves 
and celery for ten minutes. Melt butter 
and add cornstarch. Mix thoroughly. 


Strain tomato juice mixture and pour | 


while hot gradually on to the butter and 
cornstarch mixture, stirring constantly to 
blend. Cook for twenty minutes in the 
double boiler. Place in a loaf pan and 
set in the refrigerator for four or five hours 
or until firm enough to slice as a garnish 


for meats or salads. 


Russian Punch 


1 cups boiling water 1 lemon sliced very 


6 teaspoons orange thin 
pekoe tea 1 quart fresh straw- 
1 cup sugar berries 
Juice of 2 lemons 1 cup cracked ice 
| orange sliced very 1 pint carbonated 
thin water 


Sprigs of fresh mint 


Steep tea in boiling water for five 
minutes. Strain and chill. Add sugar, 
lemon juice, sliced orange and lemon and 
strawberries halved. Cover and place in 
retrigerator to chill. When ready to serve 


add chilled carbonated water and the | 


cracked ice. Place a sprig of mint in 
each glass before filling with the punch. 
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TH Aiis RX 
| : 


To canary birds 
who wear clothes 


OST of us are a bit of a canary 
bird at heart. 

Switch on an electric light near 
a canary’s cage, and the bird wakes 
up and sings—thinking the glad 
sunshine is upon it. 

Electric light, like the sun, is 
bright and cheerful, and who doesn’t 
respond to it with cheerful spirits ¢ 

In this very practical age, we are 
prone to think of our great electric 
light and power companies only as 
vital contributors to the industrial 
and agricultural life of the West. 
So they are. 








Published 
in the 
interest of 
electrical 
development 











contributors also to that simple and 
elemental wealth—a bright and 
happy home. 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


Western Electric 


re But let’s not forget that they are 
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« Frockled ? 


WHAT a nuisance that used 

to be—still is, perhaps to 
some women. But the woman 
‘vho knows the ease with which 
these unsightly blemishes may 
be banished, enjoys her sea- 
shore bathing and laughs at 
the sun. 


Dr. Berry’s 
Freckle Ointment 


—does just exactly what it 
purports to do. It clears the 
skin of freckles and other un- 
sightly blemishes. Does it 
painlessly and harmlessly, too. 
To keep that truly new skin, 


follow with 
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—the cream without a peer for 
maintaining a truly peach 
bloom complexion... . (for 
forty years a real success.) 


Kremola, $1.25, Freckle Ointment, 65c, and 
$1.25, and Compierion Soap, 25c or 3 for 65c 
al all drug and department stores or by mail, 
prepaid. Wrile for buoklel **Hinis on How to 
be Beautiful.” 


Dr. C. H. Berry Company 
2975 So. Michigan Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


less? 


| without fail? These small matters 
| are often of greater importance 














Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








Beauty and the Pound of Flesh 


HYLOCK stands forever as a 
figure of greed, demanding a 
pound of human flesh in ex- 
change for his gold. Yet, how 
readily such a bargain could be 
struck today if the sale were possible. 
Wherever two or three women are gathered 
together the conversation turns sooner or 
later to the matter of weight, and the 
number who would like to lose twenty 
pounds is usually just about balanced by 
those who would, if they were able, place 


| an extra layer of flesh over their too 


prominent bones. 

Weight is not entirely due to the 
amount of food eaten, or even to its flesh- 
building qualities. What about exercise? 
The walk that brings firm, 
well-rounded limbs out of 
flabby legs and arms, the 
game of golf that disposes of 
those small rolls of flesh that 
are daily becoming larger? Are 
you continuing these with the same 
vigor and enthusiasm that you did 
six months ago when you weighed 


And the exercises morning and 
night? Have they been performed 
regularly, vigorously and for an 
increasing length of time every day 


than that extra piece of candy, or 
a buttered muffin for tea. 

And if you are fatter than 
you want to be, how much are & 
you sleeping? A good night’s 
rest is, of course, necessary for 
every one, but the extra hours or half 
hours of sleep during the day are often 
fatal indulgences to the person who is 
overweight. 

On the other hand, for the woman who 
would like to gain a few extra pounds, 
those few additional winks may do won- 
ders. Even if it is not possible, at first, to 
snatch a few minutes of actual sleep here 
and there, a complete relaxation of the 
body with the eyes closed will go a long 
way toward restoring the undernourished 
cells and tissues. 

For the woman who considers herself 
too fat, the first matter to decide is, are 
you really too fat, or do you only think 
so? This can be determined by consulting 


| a chart giving proportionate height and 


| figures. and | 
| and of an athletic build, it would be 
| absurd and dangerous to try to cut your 


| 


| 


weight, and which gives the answer in plain 
If you are tall and large-framed 


weight down to the featherweight class. 
Further, it will not be becoming. Fur- 
rows and wrinkles that have never been 











visible before will spring into being over- 
night, the cheeks will sag and the neck 
show undesirable hollows. 

With these matters in mind, if the 
weight continues to increase until it goes 
beyond the point normal for your heig' 
then it should be given immediate atter- 
tion with diet and exercise. The trouble 
with most overweight persons is that they 
cling to their comfortable self-indulgent 
ways while deploring the extra flesh, unt'l 
it is thoroughly established and doubly 
hard to get rid of. 

A vigorous diet schedule is the first 
article in the creed of slimness. Breads, 
butter, oil salad dressings, starchy vege- 
tables and all forms of sweets must be 
sacrificed. And_ be- 
sides this watch the 
amount that you eat, 


@¢% and cut it down 
—— somewhat if possible 
The best rule to 


follow when you suspect yourself 
of overweight, is to consult a 
height-weight chart first, to dis- 
cover the truth. Next, find out 
how many calories are released 
in energy in your daily plan of 
life. Now build up a diet con- 
taining the correct number of 
calories that you actually use 
every day out of vegetables other 
than potatoes, one of them a 
green vegetable if possible, 
fruit at least twice a day, a 
tomato, orange or grapefruit, 
an egg and a serving of 
meat. These foods will 
furnish plenty of energy for your ac- 
tivities and keep you in good health 
without contributing appreciably to 
the weight, that is if only the correctly 
calculated amount is eaten. If there are 
still calories left over you may add bread 
and butter, potatoes and sweets, but it is 
only in rare cases that this will be possible 
in a reducing diet. 

Slimness in these days is such an asset 
to personal appearance that it seems 
scarcely necessary to add a word about 
increasing weight. However, a few extra 
pounds often take a dozen years off a 
woman’s head without materially chang- 
ing her outline, besides giving her a 
measure of resistance to disease and a 
reserve in case of any unusual physical 
demands. 

Here again the height-weight chart is an 
excellent starting point, and in addition 
a good set of bathroom scales is necessary 
in order to keep an accurate watch on the 
elusive pound of flesh. 

Increase the hours of sleep and rest. 
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Add one or two more hours to your usual 
night’s sleep and, for the time being, at 
least lie down and sleep if possible, one 


hour each day. This gives the body a 


chance to build up all the cells and tissues 
instead of burning up the entire supply of 
energy in activities and an expenditure of 


nervous force, and will begin to show 
results in a well-rested look, clear, bright 
eyes, a smooth skin, good color and a poise 
that is the first principle of charm and 
beauty. 

There are several prepared foods on the 
market that provide nourishment in an 
easily digested and highly concentrated 
form to meet the needs of the under- 
nourished person. These will often bring 
a more relaxed condition and a normal, 
natural ability to sleep, once the nerves are 
properly fed. Taken at noon or at bed 
time they are delightfully soothing and re- 
laxing in their effect. One of these is taken 
in hot milk and tastes deliciously like cocoa. 
It can be taken as often as desired and is 
a great builder and restorer, in addition 
to the well known qualities of the milk 
that forms the background. This is also 
excellent for persons who do not like to 
drink milk for it completély disguises the 
flavor without changing the qualities. 

Another food of this kind comes in the 
form of a concentrated soup made from 
vegetables and is delicious at any hour of 
the day or night. This preparation stimu- 
lates the appetite and creates a normal, 
healthy desire for all foods besides supply- 
ing its own nourishment and flesh-build- 
ing qualities. 

In addition to these, the foods that 
most quickly build fat are the foods that 
contain it. Butter, cream, cream cheese, 
bacon, eggs, fat meat, most nuts, ice 
cream, pastry, puddings and cakes made 
with fat all have a high fat content. 
Candy and sweets also contribute their 
share to the pound of flesh. Here again 
the calory plays its part. Determine the 
number of calories you use up daily and 
add to that from the list of fattening foods 
a rich surplus to be stored up. Then rest 
and sleep and give the calories a fair 
ch: nce, 

If the face and neck show lines and 
hollows while the body is up to normal 
weight a good tissue cream should be con- 
scientiously rubbed in at night and a few 
exercises added for developing shoulders 
and neck. 

Beauty is so largely a matter of sane, 
healthful living that any rules for obtain- 
ing it are bound to get back to this as a 
starting point. The weight of the body is 
an indication of the manner in which the 
human machine is working, whether it is 
being supplied with enough fuel to keep 
going with sufficient reserve to call on in 
an emergency, or whether it is being 
choked and clogged with too much of the 
wrong kinds of material. 

Watch your weight carefully for that 
extra pound of flesh, to dispose of it if 
necessary before it becomes permanent 
and increases in numbers. 

And just as perseveringly pursue the 
elusive pound if it seeks to escape you. 
Do not scorn your fat friend who cannot 
reduce if you are doing nothing to add the 
desired roundness to your thin neck and 
your sharp elbows. Be a Shylock in your 
own right, and create the pound of flesh 
that will add beauty as well as safety and 
good health. 
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NORIDA VANITIES FOR LOOSE POWDER 
——«@ CANNOT SPILL 


o~—— 








Contains Loose Powder ~ 


But Cannot Spill 


IS is Norida, the in- 

genious Vanitie for 
loose powder. You can 
carry it in any position— 
hold it upside down — but 
the powder cannot spill. 
A patented feature pre- 
vents that. Just a twist, 
and the loose powder 
comes forthin any desired 
quantity. And when it’s 
empty, you refill it with 


any kind of loose powder 
you prefer. 

Norida Vanities — Single 
forloosepowder—Double, 
for loose powder and 
rouge. Thin, dainty cases 
—as beautiful as they ate 
ingenious. They come 
filled with Fleur Sauvage 
(Wildflower) powder and 
rouge. Buy one at any 
drug or department store. 


NORIDA PARFUMERIE, 620 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Office, McGillivray Bros., Ltd., 145 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 





- FREE 
A generous sample of 
Nor:daFleur Sauvage 
(Wildflower Poudre, 
in your favorite shade 


Natur: lle, Blanche or 





The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 


Rachelle. Simply send 
name and address. 
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Known and loved by four generations 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
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DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
marly aaie lone ped ar 
long ani - 
= wads wonderf: ul, charm 14 
fan wien eed by mito of iorsiy 
water-proo! 
TP aLACK or BROWN, 75¢ at your 
dealer’s or direct 5 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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Faris BOUR-SOIS France 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A tint for every type 
Also hand-made Parisian 
rouges, in eight variations of 
tone, suiling any complexion. 
BOURJOIS, Inc. 


37 West 34th Street 
*Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 






New York 
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cAn Imperishable Memorial 


Cabin new Elks National Memorial Headquarters 


building, Chicago, is one of the most imposing 


war memorials in America. 


It stands for a great ideal, 


and to Indiana Limestone has gone the glory of carry- 
ing down through the years the shining memory of 


those who fell in the Great War. 
cause that it can serve. 


There is no higher 


It clothes the architect's conception in wondrous beauty. It 
stands with all the endurance of the hills from which it is 
quarried—ever glorious—against Time and the destructive 


elements of Nature. 


Architects and builders know that for structures of this 
nature, Indiana Limestone is eminently adaptable. There is no 
other building stone in which there is such natural beauty of 
coloring and texture, freedom from artificiality, and rugged, 


dauntless endurance. 


These booklets se ent free upon request 


“The Story of Indiana Limestone’ ‘Inc 
“Distinctive Houses of Indiana Limestone 
School end College Buildings’’ 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 


liana Limestone 


3ank Buildings”’ 


“Indiana Limestone for 
Portfe slic » of House Designs—50c 


Association 


Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


Indiana Limestone buil 
ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined to 
clean a stone building 
may obtain complete in- 
formation on methods 
that will not destroy the 
surface of the stone, by 
writing to the Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association, Service 


Burean, Bedford, 
Indiana 


Elks National Memorial Headquarters Building, Chicago 
l.gerton Swartwout, Architect 
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Painting 
Studio &xteriors 


(Continued from page 51) 


all exposed surfaces, however relatively 
durable, are more or less perishable and 
unless adequately protected must inevit- 
ably succumb to the ceaseless attack of 
the elements. 

Not only are special paints made for 
stucco and cement, but paint manufac- 
turers as well as dealers will be glad to 
advise home-owners on any special prob- 
lems that may arise concerning the decora- 
tion of cement or stucco. But, as a 
matter of fact, since stucco, cement and 
concrete do not differ essentially in com- 
position, so also their method of decora- 
tion and the composition of special pur- 
pose paints for these materials do not 
differ materially from the paint and 
painting methods used upon plaster. ‘The 
essential difference between cement, con- 
crete and stucco, so far as painting 1s con- 
cerned, is a physical difference in porosity 
and texture. Of the three substances, 
concrete, cement and stucco, concrete 1s 
the most porous and has the roughest sur- 
face and is the least absorptive. There- 
fore paints for concrete must contain an 
excess of liquid ingredients to allow for 
absorption, while paints for stucco need 
not contain such an excess of vehicle oil, 
though of course they require more oil 
than the less porous wood surfaces or the 
practically non-absorbent metal surfaces. 
All of these factors are taken care of by 
paint manufacturers in their special-pur- 
pose, ready-mixed paints, and as a rule 
any good stucco paint may be applied to 
stucco with success even by the amateur. 

There are three general types of stucco 
according to surface texture, namely, 
plain, pebble-dashed and sanded. These 
terms practically describe the character 
of the surface. The plain, being smooth, 
may be readily painted with the brush 
but the sanded, and particularly the 
pebble-dashed stucco, being extremely 
rough, lends itself readily to decoration by 
the spray painting method. It would 
obviously be a very laborious as well «as 
an impracticable procedure to attempt to 
do a good job of painting on a surface as 
rough and uneven as that presented 11 
pebble-dashed stucco, but the eee 
will spread paint as evenly upon a rough 
as upon a smooth surface, so that this is 
the approved method of painting indi- 
cated for sanded or pebble-dashed stucco. 

In bright climates, which receive much 
direct sunlight, such as is generally found 
in California, it is best to use bright, solid 
colors for exterior decoration, as_ the 
lighter and more delicate tints and hues 
are apt to fade under constant exposure to 
intense light. This is entirely in keeping 
with the brilliant colorings we find in the 
foliage of sub-tropical climates. 

When home-owners realize the com- 
parative ease, simplicity and economy 
with which stucco may be redecorated 
they will not hesitate to change the color 
scheme of their stucco homes whenever the 
desire impels them. 

FRANK Price HECKEL. 
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Decoration of 


Interior “Doors 


merely as a means of communication 

between rooms, not much thought was 
given to design or decoration, but the 
modern flair for dainty color in interior 
decoration has changed this attitude. In- 
terior doors and woodwork are now looked 
upon as two of the greatest aids to decora- 
tion, therefore we find architects and deco- 
rators, as well as amateur painters, de- 
voting a great deal of care and attention 
to this subject. All of the newer decorative 
techniques, including stenciling, decal- 
comanias, two-tone finishes, contrast 
paneling and staining are used, often 
with surprisingly good results. 

In two-tone effects, the rails, or cross- 
pieces between the panels, are painted the 
same color as the other woodwork and 
the panels are painted some harmonizing 
contrasting tone. Thus we might have 
the rails painted ivory and the panels in 
some harmonizing tint of pale yellow; or 
we might have the panels in delft blue and 
the rails a harmonizing tint of gray-green, 
and so on. These two-tone effects, while 
very beautiful if properly done, require 
skill and judgment. For amateurs with- 
out the requisite knowledge of color har- 
mony it is perhaps best to employ the 
monochromatic method, that is, shades 
and tints of one color. A very attractive 
finish is produced by staining the wood a 
desirable color, if it be of the soft variety, 
or by merely varnishing the natural wood 
of the door and then decorating it with a 
deep tone stencil pattern. Blue, black, 
old gold, jade, are among the effective 
stencil tones for mahogany finishes. Dull 
red, brown, orange and silver look well on 
oak, while gold and light tan are effective 
shades for walnut finishes. 

\ dainty variation from the stencil is 
the transfer or decalcomania, which may 
be had in all colors. Being less conven- 
tional than stencils, which are appropriate 
for the more formal interiors, they can be 
employed effectively as floral embellish- 
ments on the panels or the rails of bed- 
room or dining-room doors. 

[t may appear a trifle overdrawn to 
lay so much stress upon the decoration of 
interior doors but it has been shown 
beyond dispute that the aesthetic side 
of color plays an important role in the 
general psychology of us humans. The 
cheerfulness or the coziness imparted by 
pleasing shades and tones all contribute 
to our mental well-being. 

_ Lighting, too, bears an important rela- 
tion both to psychic efficiency and to 
mental relaxation, hence our general 
health and happiness are in no small 
measure influenced by the color combina- 
tions we select for our homes. It is here 
that the decoration of interior doors plays 
an important part, for doors are so situ- 
ated as to be detached from the main 
body of interior design, therefore are ever 
conspicuous, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Being conspicuous, they should 
give the color cue as well as reflect the 
color scheme of the room. 

Frank Price HEcKEL. 


I a day when all doors were regarded 
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The Judge Polls the 
reat American 
Wood Jury 
“Mr. Architect, you 
are a member of the 
jury that rendered a 
unanimous verdict 
for the use of Cali- 
fornia Pine through- 
oat the house. Why do 
you favor itfor sidings 
and exterior trim?” 














The Architect says: 


“I can depend on (alifornia ‘Pine for beautiful exteriors”’ 


“I always feel safe in specifying Cali- 
forniaPine for practically every home- 
building use. For exterior wall sid- 
ings and outside trim I have found it 
preserves accuracies of construction 
and fitting owing to its freedom from 
warping,end-shrinking and twisting. 
California Pine conforms readily to 
artistry in design because of its soft, 
uniform texture and close, even grain 
which permits sharp,clean edges and 
accurate contouring. It is obtainable 
in practically every form, pattern and 
size for siding. It takes and holds 
nails tightly without splitting. It 
readily takes any color paint because 
of the light natural colorof the wood, 
and it requires less frequent re-paint- 
ing because of its excellent paint- 
holding texture. 

“T have found that my California Pine 
houses have long years of use and lowest 
upkeep expense. Further, a house prop- 
erly designed and soundly constructed of 
California Pine will always be in good taste 
and have ahigh resale value. Passing con- 
struction whims cannot affect its value be- 
cause soft pine species have been used in 
most of America’s well built homes ever 
since the Pilgrims landed. And California 
Pine will continue as a favorite home- 
building material for many generations to 
come because of adequate present supply 
and continual reforestation.” 

It will pay youto listen to the architect's 
suggestion that your new home be built 
of California Pine. He knows wood values 
and he wants you to have the best. 


Personnel of the JURY: 

The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufac- 
turer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Manufac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual 
Training Instructor. 

Verdict—“‘The qualities of these pines make 
them superior for every part of the home.” 


“Don’t Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘Pine Homes”’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many rfe- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour's time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 

If you intend to build, you will 
enjoy reading it. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 


Please send your book “‘ Pine Homes.”’ 











PINE HOMES 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 
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FREE ri?. Wax 


That Cleans 


So that you may prove to 
your entire satisfaction the 
superiority of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax we will send you 
a liberal trial bottle, abso- 
lutely free. 

Unlike other waxes which 
merely gloss over the surface 
covering dirt and all, Liquid 
Veneer Liquid Wax removes 
all the dirt as it is applied. 
Result—a_ beautiful, pro- 
tected surface, highly pol- 
ished and perfectly clean. 


LAND AEE 


LIQUID 





WAX 


Send for your trial bottle 
today. Put it to the hardest 
test possible. For instance, go 
over white enamel and note 
the immediate results. Your 
cloth comes away dirty and 
the surface is left spotlessly 
clean. NO OTHER WAX 
CLEANS LIKE THIS. 

But don’t take our word for it. 
We want you to be sole judge. May 
we send you a trial 
=. aeeY Wen the 
a 


———e 9cCoupon. 













Prices—4 oz. 35c, 
12 oz. 60c. and 
quart $1.40 


Buffalo 
Specialty 
Co. 


Buffalo, 
N. Y 
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Aw. garden wall 
may be made attrac- 
tive by its planting treat- 
ment and by the contrast 
it offers ‘to the green fol- 
iage. The wall shown here is of pure white 
stucco over hollow building tile. The 
planting includes English Ivy in the 
center of the picture, a clump of Bottle 
Brush (Callistemon) at the left and Scotch 
Broom (Genista) at the right, while be- 
yond the wall are Eucalypti and a Wash- 


“Gardening” 
the Wall tree. This 


= 


ingtonia filifera palm; 
overhanging it the 
branches of an apricot 
charming 

effect was obtained by 
skilful arrangement in the garden of M. 
H. Mosier, Los Angeles, California. 

The pergola pictured below was de- 
signed for the rear garden of a Pasadena 
home. A graceful wall effect is obtained 
and vines are being trained to cover the 
painted beams with foliage. L. F. 
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| In the heart of New York, 
an Entire City Block 
— Russwin-ized! 


& 


. No. 1 Park Avenue BUILDING <+ 
New Yor, N.Y. 
deckiiat-Xonk & sensor , es ang be 4s ‘ 
Contractors—Hynry Maxvet Bumpin Co., Inc. ‘ : IHESE two great buildings ; illustrated 
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separately, in reality stand side by side. 


» git * apt 


to cover an entire city block bounded by Park 
Avenue, Lexington Avenue, Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third Streets, New York. 


a & 


“ 


Their aggregate floor space is approximately 
~ 1,300,000 square feet—and the fact that: they 
are Russwin-ized is but another example of the ’ 
high regard’ which those responsible for dis-.. 
tinctive buildings, large and small, have for the 





beauty, enduring quality and trouble-free ser- 
Vice of Russwin Hardware. / 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MEG. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
New York Chicago : 
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Here's quick relief 


0A PPLY Absorbine, Jr.! Let it make 
sore, lame muscles limber again. 
The relief from congestion comes 
quickly. 


As Absorbine, Jr. penetrates in 
the affected area, the circulation re- 
sponds to the hurry call for reserves. 
The pain and aches are routed! 


Take the magic bottle along when 
going away, to relieve sunburn, 
insect bites and stings, ivy poison- 
ing, cuts and bruises. 


Absorbine. jt 


THE po TNE AMISEPTIC. LINIMENT 





At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 





Auto Rambles 


(Continued from page 19) 


The Highway continues east via 
Celilo Falls at The Dalles and then to 
Pendleton where it meets the Old Oregon 
Trail, but the sightseer may well turn 
south at Hood River and make the 
Mount Hood Loop around the east and 
south side of this great peak to Govern- 
ment Camp and down the Sandy River 
to Portland. Mount Hood is the only 
great snow-capped peak to be encircled 
by a motor car. On every side of this 
loop road the wilderness beckons the 
mountain climber to test his skill on the 
glacial slopes of Hood itself; to the lover 
of camp life in the sequestered solitudes 
of the great forested slopes and of 
trouting near timberline. 

About Puget Sound you can find all 
types of recreation at its best. You can 
follow excellent paved roads radiating 
from Seattle to the mountain resorts of 
the Cascades and Olympics. You may 
indulge your mountaineering proclivities 
by climbing to the crest of the Cordilleras, 
you may luxuriate along the 2000-mile 
shore line of the Sound, whip the glacier- 
fed torrents for elusive trout, loaf in some 
exquisitely flowered Alpine meadow or 
camp for days in sequestered fastnesses 
far from the noise and strife of cities. 

Mount Rainier, the tallest perpetually 
snow-capped peak in America (14,408 
feet) is the lodestar for vacationists and 
an ideal summer playground. The Mount 
Rainier Park is fifty-five miles southeast 
of Seattle and forty miles due south of 
Tacoma, reached over a good road with 
interesting surprises at every turn. 
From Tacoma the highway runs along 
great forested bluffs and_ occasional 
mirroring lakes. When the foothills are 
gained you skirt the great canyon and 
halfway to Park Boundary at King Hill 
you are favored with the most inspiring 
view of the great monarch, Rainier. You 
continue past Nisqually Canyon whose 
wall falls 1000 feet sheer below you, 
then on to the Tacoma hydro-electric 
plant where our paved road highway 
ceases. Thence, on a well surfaced road 
standardized to a twenty-four-foot width 
and gently climbing all the time through 
forests of fir, you come to the Park 
Boundary and Longmire Springs. Where 
the mountain road really begins, five 
miles farther, you come to Nisqually 
Glacier then to Narada Falls (four miles) 
and finally to Paradise Valley (four 
miles.) 

In the public motor camp at Longmire 
or Paradise you can adjust your daily 
tours to the interesting surroundings. 
Paradise, 5537 feet, is snowed under 
during winter but is a fairyland of flowers 
in summer. ‘This is one of the beauty 
spots of the park, nestled in the arms of 
the tentacled glacier. There are twenty- 
eight arms to this glacier-octopus and 
you can camp right at the end of one of 
the largest—Nisqually—which in summer 
advances seventeen inches a day. 

Paradise is most accessible and most 
visited of all the valleys, but there are 
others which you should see, notably 
Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground and 
Van Trump Park. In every direction 


nature lures you to gain intimacy with 
mountain life at its best, and 150 miles 
of trails are at your command for foot 
tours. The feature trips of the Park are 
the pack and saddle-horse trip over the 
Wonderland Trail, 145 miles around the 
peak, requiring twelve days, and the 
other is the climb to the summit—the 
latter attended with some hazards and a 
physical feat only for those in proper 
condition and under the surveillance 
of a guide. Four hundred people made 
the climb last year and the region is 
the favorite rendezvous of the Seattle 
Mountaineer Club’s annual outings. One 
of the government guides to take parties 
to the top of the peak is Alma Wagon, 
the only woman in such a service. We 
remember her as one of the jolly moun- 
taineer crowd when the Club covered 200 
miles at timberline in three weeks in a 
Glacier Park tour several years ago. 

Rainier culminates our Pacific Coast 
vacation travelogue. Your vacation can 
be spent here in the most temperate 
climate in the world, in a region where 
all is scenery, where good roads are 
established everywhere. You do no 
pioneering unless you strike off the trails 
on your own initiative; all towns have 
public camp grounds and on every hand 
are rustic spots in the wilderness to suit 
your fancy. 


IN HOPI LAND 


UT there is the Southwest to 
consider. 

Most of the transcontinental motor 
highways cross, by necessity, that vast 
arid region between the Rockies and the 
Pacific Coast mountain ranges, and 
thousands of motor cars traverse it 
yearly. The region is entirely safe and 
feasible for even the casual traveler. 

Travelers from California follow the 
National Old Trails Road which closely 
follows the main line of the Santa Fe 
Railroad through northern Arizona and 
New Mexico—a country offering tra- 
ditions ten centuries old, where Indians 
now inhabit the same domiciles and cling 
tenaciously to the customs of their 
ancient forbears; nomadic and pueblo 
tribes which have not materially changed 
even with three centuries’ contact with 
Europeans. 

The Navajo Indian Reservation occu- 
pies a vast territory bounded approxi- 
mately by Farmington, New Mexico, on 
the East the Utah-Colorado ‘State Lines 
on the North, on the South by an irregu- 
lar line from a little north of Gallup, New 
Mexico, west to the Grand Canyon 
National Park, while its western exten- 
sion lies along the Colorado River. 
Within the Navajo Reservation is the 
smaller Hopi (so-called Moqui) Indian 
Reservation, encompassing such settle- 
ments as Keams Canyon, Polacca, Walpi, 
Oraibi and Hotevilla which are the 
objectives in our visit to Hopi Land. 

Efforts to visit this land except by 
undergoing the rigors of pioneer travel 
have been thwarted until recently by the 
lack of good roads. 

However, this tour is now entirely 
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Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos are blended into Camels by master 
blenders and the finest of French cigarette paper is made especially 
for them. No other cigarette is like Camels. They are the 
overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 








—have a Camel! 


WHEN the noisy shouts and 
songs of freedom burst 
forth on Independence Day. 
And bands and parades and 
booming cannon join in the 
joyous celebration. When 
you think again that our 
country and the men in it 
must be free—have aCamel! 


For no other cigarette 
ever brought such liberation 
to so many millions of 
smokers. On the day of its 
birth, Camel decreed the 
end of tired taste, of ciga- 
retty after-taste. Mild and 
mellow flavor, full enjoy- 
ment have made Camel the 
most celebrated name in the 
history of smoking. 


So this Independence 
Day, as you watch our coun- 
try’s defenders march by in 
inspiring parade — know 
then the deepest goodness 
that ever came from a ciga- 
rette. Have the utmost in 
smoking enjoyment. 


Have a Camel! 














is Independence and Freedom 





Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know and en- 
joy Camel quality, is 
that you may try them. 
We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any 
cigarette made at any 
price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Nature and Chemistry 





Union Oil Service Stations 
and Independent Dealers 
of the First Class 
Everywhere 


—plus ultra-modern refining facili- 
ties—have combined in taking out 
the “knock” and retaining the mighty 
power—the smoothness and the 
cleanness—of Union Gasoline. 


Millions have been spent by East- 
ern scientists in trying to approxi- 
mate the non-detonating quality 
which is inherently Union. 


Because of this quality, motorists 
have sought the Union Oil sign since 
the time of the first service stations. 


Union 


Non-Detonating 


Gasoline 


Union Qil Company 


Also Producers of Aristo Motor Oil 
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possible, even to the inexperienced tourist. 
Last year the most important piece of 
trail-blazing which has been undertaken 
in America was consummated by the 
cartographers of that aggressive organiza- 
tion, the Automobile Club of Southern 
California, who covered a 45,000-square- 
mile area, marked all the highways and 
gathered invaluable data about the 
people, their customs, the towns and their 
accommodations and the scenic ob- 
jectives. 

~ They highly commend the detour trip 
from the National Old Trails Road to the 
Hopi and Navajo country as_ being 
entirely practicable and an experience 
replete with most unusual incidents and 
information. They advise going in the 
late summer or early spring. Have your 
car in good working order, since you 
cannot depend upon garage service; 
carry extra supplies of gasoline, oil and 
water and camping equipment and food 
supplics for possible emergency use. 
The roads are passably good as desert 


roads go, being harder to negotiate 
according to the season. Some desert 
soils when wet are gumbo-like, but 
where sand predominates as it does on 
the average, the roadway is not affected. 


For my own choice no desert road at its 
worst 1s comparable to Missouri, Iowa or 
Nebraska mud. ‘There are trading-post 
accommodations at Oraibi, Keams Can- 
yon, Chin Lee, Kayenta, Red Lake, Tuba 
City and Cameron Bridge and Govern- 
ment Agencies at Fort Defiance, Tuba 
City and Leupp. 


EAVING the National Old Trails 
4 Road at Flagstaff, gonorth to Cam- 
eron Bridge or detour at Williams and go 
north to the Grand Canyon, east to Cam- 
eron Bridge and then to Tuba City. One 
should plan to visit two primary objec- 
tives which make most interesting side 
trips—Oraibi and then, continuing via 
Polacca, Chin Lee. The gateway to 
Hopi Land for the east-to-west traveler 
is at Gallup, New Mexico, and the tourist 
from the Pacific Coast can well project 
his trip on the National Old Trails Road 
to Gallup and then cover Hopi Land, 
come west to the Grand Canyon and 
back to Williams and then hit the trail 
for home. In this case, the above routing 
will be direct to Chin Lee and via Polacca 
and Oraibi, Tuba City, Cameron Bridge 
and the Grand Canyon. 

Chin Lee is approximately 100 miles 
from Gallup, New Mexico, via_ Fort 
Defiance where the Indian school and 
trading post is located. Our trek out of 
Fort Defiance is out over a great timbered 
plateau, 7000 feet above the sea; a high 
desert with entrancing panoramas of 
mountains and the undulating seas of 
desert sands. Then there is a drop into 
the lower desert through peice and 
skirting the rim of the Canyon de Chelley 
to Chin Lee where there is a good trading 
post with meals, beds and supplies. 

Canyon de Chelley presents scenery 
unlike any other in the world. The canyon 
is about forty miles long and through 
its floor threads the serpentine course 
of a little stream—Rio de Chelley—a 
typical desert stream heading in the 
Chusta Mountains and flowing north 
to the San Juan in Utah. It was dry at 
the time of our visit, but when the stream 
is full of quicksand it renders travel most 
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hazardous. The approach trip was by 
saddle horse up the Chin Lee Wash. 
The Canyon opens with low rolling hills 
which gradually rise to 1000 feet; sheer 
walls of red sandstone, carved into fan- 
tastic forms, topped by pinnacles, towers 
and crags by Nature’s tireless agent— 
erosion. But the outstanding feature 
is the unique “sheer.” Six and a half 
miles from Chin Lee is the ‘White 
House” located in a crevice in the north 
wall, its facade flush with the cliff which 
rises a thousand feet above and drops 
a hundred feet to the canyon floor and 
accessible only by arduous climbing 
with ropes. 

The jump from Chin Lee to Polacca 
takes you from the enchanting region 
of gorgeous, sheer-walled canyons to the 
habitations of the famed Hopis. It is 
fifty miles over a rough roadway, featured 
by what the eastern tourist called an 
“excess” of sand; roadways with high 
centers which our low-swung car scraped 
intermittently. Two and a half miles 
east of Polacca you meet the main road 
west from St. Michaels, Granada and 
Keams Canyon. Polacca is the access 
point to the so-called East Mesa upon 
which rests the villages of Tewa, Sich- 
omovi (flower mound place) and Walpi 
which crowns the plateau, dominating 
and impregnable, reached by a tiny 








narrow road trickling down the face of 


the cliff. 

The villages of the Pueblo Indians are 
in three groups about ten miles apart, 
covering an area of about thirty square 
miles, squatting on mesas which project 
westward into the Painted Desert. ‘The 
East Mesa, as we have noted, holds 
Walpi (meaning Gap Place) Sichomovi, 
and Tewa; the Middle Mesa pueblos are 
Mishongnovi and Shipaulovi, while the 
West Mesa Hopis are congregated at 
Oraibi Hotevila (meaning Juniper Wood 
Slope) and Pakavi (Reed Place)—a 
cluster in the heart of the Hopi country 
which previous to 1904 were one named 
Old Oraibi. Along the steep, rough road 
west of Polacca to Hotevila (thirty-seven 
miles) these isolated homes crowning the 
cliffs tell the story of their retreat from 
the harassing tactics of their enemies. 

From Hotevila it is 150 miles to the 
Grand Canyon, routing west from forty- 
five miles to Tuba City via Moenkopi, 
then sixty-four miles to Cameron Bridge, 
crossing the government suspension 
bridge over the Little Colorado River 
and then tour northwest sixty miles via 
Rowes Ranch to El Tovar on the Grand 
Canyon rim. Taking Moenkopi Village 
as a starting point, it is twenty-three 
miles from here to Cameron Bridge and 
over the Navahopi Road fifty-seven miles 
to Grand Canyon. From Cameron 
Bridge to Flagstaff is fifty-five miles, and 
from Grand Canyon to Williams on the 
National Old Trail Road is sixty-four 
miles. 

The route from Moenkopi to the Grand 
Canyon, called the Navahopi Road, 
enables us to visit a petrified forest con- 
taining huge trees. The ride is through 
a portion of the magnificent Tusayan 
Forest and opens before us a hundred- 
mile panorama of the famed Painted 
Desert which baffles description. Grand 
View on the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon furnishes a scene transcending 
anything else in the wide world—a 

















Easy-reading poise 
casts no shadow; 
arrow-tip beam 
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Today a truly fine scale need not be 
a costly one. Your weighing can 
be done with perfect accuracy on a 
Fairbanks Portable Scale that you 
can obtain at an extraordinarily 
low price. 

True Fairbanks accuracy is in the 
Fairbanks Portable. Yet this scale 
can be had at a cost that is sur- 
prisingly low. 

The reason is to be found in the 
large quantity of Fairbanks Porta- 
bles that must be made to meet the 
large demand for scales of this 
type. Large production economies 
permit exceptional value-giving. 

See this scale at your dealer’s. 
Note the refinements indicated 
above, and the sturdy, yet precise 
construction throughout. Here is 
scale value. The price leaves no 
excuse for being without these 
scales wherever weighing opera- 
tions are required. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 
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Seattle, Wagh..... 0000. 550 First Ave., South 
Spokane, Wash........ 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash...........-- 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah....14 Southwest Temple 
San Francisco, Calif....Spear & Harrison Sts. 


General Offices, Chicago 
28 Branches throughout the United States, 
each with a Service Station. 
Other products in the Fairbanks- Morse Line are 
“Z” Engines, Home Water Plants, Home 
Light and Power Plants, Feed Grinders, 
Windmills, Washing Machines 
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SS Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 


Men’s $1.50 


Youths’ 


“B.V.D.” 
Shirts and 
Drawers 85c 
the garment 
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Be sure to SEE it’s “B.V.D.’ 


OR the matchless 

comfort, fit and 
wear, that have given 
“B.V. D.”’a generation 
of world-leading pop- 
ularity— 


From its special- 
ly treated nain- 
our own mills, 
to the last detail 
of its scientific 
construction, 
“B.V.D.” is an 
underwear with 
differences that 
count. Write for 
our free booklet, 
“Why the Know- 

[ ing Millions Say: 
? 





‘Next to myself 
I like‘B.V.D.’ 
best!” 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 


TheB.V.D. Co.,Inc.,N.Y. 


Sole Makers 
“B.V. D.” Underwear 

















en notice it 
Women speak of it 


Everyone admires 
the silken glint, the 
fine, wholesome odor 
ofwell-groomedhair. 

Well-kept hair isa 
woman’s most val- 
ued asset. Nothing 
in her make-up 
counts for more and 
no other charm is 
quite 60 easy to ac- 
quire. 
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SHAMPOO 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 


used once a week will make your crown of 
glory a real diadem. Absolutely harmless, 
does not change the color of the hair nor 
stain the scalp, Rinses easily and perfectly. 


Leaves no soapy or oily residue. 


Eliminates 


dandruff. Imparts such a marvelous, whole- 
some odor. Try Amami this week. Get it from 
your nearest druggist or department store. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
48 Warren Street, New York City 
TRY AMAMI BATH (Crystal) POWDER 


So 


perfumes the water. 


‘Wale Mark Ref, US. Pal. Off and Boreifn Counties 
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cali se nga relief — 


Resinol 








CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 
For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 











DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H, Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“‘Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman’s 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 
trademark, a gum-lancet, 
MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
genuine. Your druggist 
has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES A. STEDMAN 
Hextea, Londen, Eng. 
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eight to twenty miles wide and a mile 
deep and from our vantage point we 
actually look down upon the polydrome 
mountains! El Tovar offers solace to 
the travel-weary wanderer and is the 


tours along the rim or down into its 
depths to the river, which for these 
millions of years has been carving this 


| hty chasm. 

| ed so—back home again and our 
| rambling is done for this summer. Next 
year is another year, though. There are 
innumerable scenic trips—reasonable, cwo 
week rambles which we haven’t been «ble 
to touch upon in this article. Once you 
have acquired the outdoor habit, you'll 
find those trips for yourself. That, in 
fact, is actually the West’s most {as- 
cinating outdoor sport. And one thing 
is certain; one jaunt leads to anotlier. 
If the best summer outdoor occupation 











is taking trips of this kind, the best 
winter evening sport is planning them— 
for next vacation! 





Camping 
de Luxe 


(Continued from page 11) 


months and in many cases become perma- 
nent residents.” 

On the other, up in Denver they belicve 
that when a man goes camping he wants 


to camp. Therefore the city maintains a | 


tourist establishment which is a camp in 
the literal sense of the word, and whose 
success is attested by the fact that as 
many as 6000 persons have sheltered there 
at one time. 

“A collection of tents surrounded by the 
week’s washing,” was the way a tourist 
once described the common, or garden, 
variety of automobile camp. But that 
doesn’t fit Denver, not even in Mother 
Hubbard fashion. Denver was one of the 
pioneers in the automobile camp line. It 
outgrew its first camp, and since 1923 has 
maintained a much larger one in Overland 
Park, once a famous race course, on the 
Platte River. 

In contrast to Camp Grande, this is a 
public institution, though a_ charge is 
made for its use. A great part’of the 160- 
acre area is plotted into tent lots, twenty- 
five by thirty-five feet, each of which is 
marked off by posts and numbered. Mail 
is delivered to the visitors under those 
numbers just as it is to the numbered 
houses on a street. 

Water is piped to faucets at intervals 
throughout the area, no tent lot being 
more than 150 feet from a faucet. The 
camp is lighted electrically and the old 
clubhouse on the grounds has been re- 
modeled to provide a variety of conven- 
iences for the visitors, including a grocery, 
meat market, grill and lunch counter, bil- 
liard room, shower baths for men and 
women, laundry, with stationary tubs and 
other facilities; barber shop, lounging 
rooms, restaurant, soda fountain and 


dance floor. The many balconies of the 
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titanic gash in the earth 217 miles long, | 





rendezvous for innumerable entrancing a 
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building also have been fitted up attrac- 
tively as resting places. 

Others of the buildings formerly opera- 
ted in connection with the racetrack have 
been fitted up asa service station, garage, 
exhibit of Colorado products, information 
bureau and motion picture theater. 

The camp has its own police station and 
postoffice. The use of the baths, laundry, 
lounges and dance floor is free. So is 
water and electricity for lighting. 

The grounds are well policed and every- 
thing is kept scrupulously clean. So fav- 
orable is the impression created that many 
tourists are induced to sell their camping 
outfit s, rent or buy residences and remain 
in the city. 

Tn 1925 almost 80,000 persons, traveling 
in more than — automobiles, stopped 
in the camp. The camp more than pays 
for itself, aside from capital charges, but 
the surplus over bare maintenance is 
turned back into improvements, as it is 
not the city’s intention that the institu- 
tion should be more than self-supporting. 

Lining up with Denver’s as a successful 
publicly-operated camp is that of Seattle, 
which has an even more beautiful site and 
can accommodate almost as many cars. 
This camp, on an eminence overlooking 
Green Lake and commanding a fine view 
of the city, has what very few can offer— 
an excellent bathing beach. A well-kept 
playground for children is maintained in 
Woodland Park, within which the camp 
is located. 

The camp is plotted into tent sites 
twenty by thirty feet, each provided with 
its own table and seats. Water is piped to 
each four tent sites. Electric lamps are 
spaced every seventy-five feet throughout 
the camp. Open-air cooking facilities are 
provided for each six tent sites. 

[here is a community house, with long 
veranda and a hall that can accommodate 
500 persons. In the basement of this are 
baths and laundry facilities for the use of 
the campers. Entertainments and illus- 
trated lectures are given in the community 
house by the Seattle chamber of commerce 
and concerts and community “sings” are 
given by the National Community Serv- 
ice, which also provides recreation facili- 
ties for children in the camp. 

As in Denver, the fee charged is fifty 
cents a night for each car. 

These camps are typical. Up and down 
through all the West are others—in 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Missoula, Helena, 
San Bernardino, Reno, Santa Fe, Albu- 
querque, Phoenix, Portland, Los Angeles 


and elsewhere—wherever the sandaled | 


padres of long ago built missions with 
broad courtyards to shelter the wanderer 
or the booted railway surveyors of the last 
century placed a town. 

Many of them are very, very good. 
Some are not so good. Some are only fair, 
judged by present-day standards. But, 
one and all, they are a far cry from those 
of only a year or two ago. If, as is often 
asserted, the good old days have de- 
parted, there i is at least the consolation 
that in going they have taken with them 
the automobile tourist camp where man 
and insect alike delighted to sting the 


tourist. 
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7; he Builders of the Telephone 









Spanninc the country, under 
rivers, across prairies and over 
mountain ranges, the telephone 
builders have carried the electric 
wires of their communication net- 
work. Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant was a 
few hundred feet of wire and 
two crude instruments. The 
only builder was Thomas A. 
Watson, Dr. Bell’s assistant. 


It was a small beginning, but 
the work then started will never 
cease. In 50 years many million 
miles of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones have 


-unselfish devotion to the service. 




















been installed, and all over the 
country are buildings with switch- 
boards and the complicated ap- 
paratus for connecting each tele- 
phone with any other. The 
telephone’s builders have been 
many and their lives have been 
rich in romantic adventure and 


Telephone builders are still ex- 
tending and rebuilding the tele- 
phone plant. A million dollars a 
day are being expended in the 
Bell System in construction 
work to provide for the nation’s 
growing needs. 
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| | “Ay 
| Po Maraa wy 
Ai 
| old m 
(Continued from page 65) | “Now 
guest, 
through a tiny hallway onto a small | for tr 
| porch where a table had already been | to me 
laid. They were served by a young native “Ww 
| boy in white linen trousers many sizes assure 
| too large. A piece of silk of many colors, The 
old and frayed, was wound about his | slowl, 
waist. The hoops of gold in his ears con- Now : 
trasted oddly with his wide, dark eyes paepa 
which were as soft as a deer’s, and thatcl 
thoughtless as the eyes of a child. “TT 
“Motu is dressed for your particular | sian, 
benefit, Monsieur Ede,” Pére Palix said nativ' 
| to Douglas as the boy’s bare feet shuffled Sav 
| from the room. ‘“That sash—it resembles iad 
| a cushion I once owned,” he lowered his on ol 
voice dramatically. slow; 
“IT recognize the trousers,” remarked J looke« 
| Barovic. “I gave Lum Sai a pair not hat the modern bathing lands 
| long ago. He must have loaned them!” costume exposes—De jung 
| “But how very embarrassing to dis- Wileacle tcanttiees! Pow cance into t 
| close this to our guest!”’ cried the priest. i <olital 
They all laughed. Peére Felix was than twenty years well- Doug 
| irresistible, and Douglas found himself groomed women have used Al 
instantly drawn to him. | yee ; ma ‘path 
“Tiens!” he shouted, “did I not say, | this /iguid that quickly and eo 
| Monsieur, we were not civilized!” the | gently removes hair below tumb! 
old eyes twinkled merrily. Then sud- the surface of the skin. i “Oh 
denly he sighed. “But I do assure you, Be vic, 2 
Monsieur Ede,” he went on, “that at | 60c, $1, $2—Everywhere, or direct from [ey iWay 
one time the life here was a different | DeMiracle, 138 West 14th St., New York — ‘platfo 
| one, and of the great interest. But those © cabin 
days are forever past.” Gravity came attent 
| into his face and deepened there, trans- | “Th 
forming it. he ex 
“Mr. Barovic tells me you have been | from 
here many years, father.” | full of 
“He spoke truly, Monsieur,” returned | Sever : 
the priest. “I was very young when I | get Ti 
first saw these lands. In the beginning ; ™ down 
I tried to make the simple folk over— | DENT S — tion o 
the idleness I found, the lack of morals, | f The 
| the savage warfare, the fierce revenges | TOOTHACHE GUM © exami 
and cannibal feasts—all horrified me. | \ now h 
But slowly I learned to have a great | "Sy iN = Stops Toothache interic 
tolerance for them” He sighed pro- Affar" \: All Druggists the w 
| foundly, and went on: OH, 
“T have remained, teaching them of the | It leo! 
Christian God when I could, marrying | i He 
them when I could do that also; they © days 
| have no morals, you see, and I remained © reache 
| to play with them, to bury them. Alas, and | 
| at the end that was all I could do— [stool 1 
| bury them.” There came a sound of deep © He lif 
| emotion into his voice. > Dougl 
| The meal over, they sat on, smoking © succur 
and talking. The priest showed little or © holes. 
no interest in world affairs. He seemed ) Russiz 
only to enjoy talking of his beloved | © There 
islands and unfolded many of his in-  cracki 
teresting experiences for Douglas’s ) double 
| benefit. “Gr 
As they rose to leave several hours 5 “what 
later, Pére Felix addressed Douglas latter’ 
directly, “Now that you are on this E He h 
side of the channel, Monsieur,” he said, - comm 
“vou must have Peter here take you ESTORES the snowy lustre t with 
about. This side, you know, is the most R lovely White Kid Slippers. - Ping | 
beautiful part of the entire island. A ‘ ; Dougl 
| few erratic ones, like this Peter Barovic,”’ Will not turn yellow surger 
| his eyes twinkled, “‘and Jeanbon, who | er ronstes AS ca a firmed 
had to have what he called ‘seclusion in | eins exami 
which to paint’ elected to live on the SVERSTE @. BARRON CO, and n 
other side, but they really spent most of itcarapiaidat great 
their time here! Is it not so, mon ami?” | throu; 
he turned to the Russian and they both | soe 
‘ 





laughed. | 
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“An old argument,” explained Barovic 


© to his guest with a chuckle. 
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“4u revoir, Messieurs,” the genial 
old man shook hands heartily in farewell. 
“Now mind, I expect to see much of your 
guest,” he told Barovic. “I am too old 
for traveling, so you will have to come 
to me!” 

“Why, of course, Father,” Barovic 
| assured him, ‘‘we will come often.” 

The two men left him then, walking 
slowly along in the afternoon sunlight. 
Now and then they came upon crumbling 
paepaes, now and then to a palmetto- 
thatched hut glistening in the sun. 


sian, “are the present homes of the few 
natives left.” 

Save a few ragged natives, Douglas 
saw no sign of life anywhere. They took 
an old path, faintly marked, ascending 
slowly to a small cliff. At the top they 
looked down over the lovely, empty 
landscape. Infinite spaces of forest and 
jungle, of valley and plain melted away 
into the far blue of the horizon. Gigantic, 
solitary, almost unreal, the view stirred 
Douglas strangely. 

\ little later they strolled down the 

ipath again and through a grove of 
palms. Beyond these they came upon a 
tumbled, ancient building. 
, “Once a schoolhouse,” explained Baro- 
vic, as they approached it, and led the 
way inside. On the old and sagging 
jplatform at one end stood several ancient 
cabinets. The Russian called Douglas’s 
attention to them. 

‘Those used to contain some odd things,” 
he explained, “presents to the Queen 
from various travelers. Her palace was 
full of the most amazing lot of stuff you 
ever saw,” he chuckled. “She used to 
get rid of a lot of it by sending things 
down here to the sisters for the edifica- 
tion of their pupils!” 

They mounted the ruined steps and 
examined the cabinets. The doors were 
now hanging from their hinges and their 
interiors were quite empty. Nearby on 
the wall something gleamed. 

“Hello!” cried Douglas, “What’s that?” 
It looked like an old firearm. 

He was to blame himself for many 
days for his display of interest. He 
reached for it, but it hung quite high, 
and Barovic picked up a three-legged 
stool nearby and stood on it reaching up. 
He lifted down the gun and handed it to 
Douglas. Suddenly the tottering stool, 
succumbing at last to age and the worm- 
holes of many years, collapsed under the 
Russian’s weight, crashing to the floor. 
There was a sound like the muffled 

cracking of a twig, and one of his legs 
doubled under the other. 

, Great Scott!” cried Douglas, 

what—” he bent over Barovic. The 

latter’s eyes were closed, his face ashen. 

He had not fainted but suddenly he 

commenced to shake from head to foot 

with unbearable anguish, his hand grip- 

ping his left leg just below the knee. 

Douglas, whose knowledge of first-aid 

surgery was well developed, soon con- 

firmed his instinctive guess by a deft | 
examination made as gently as possible, 

and nodded soberly when Barovic, by a | 
great effort, opened his eyes and spoke | 
through clenched teeth, his lips white: 
“Broken?” 

“Yes, Mr. Barovic, wretched luck,” | 


“These shelters,” explained the Rus- | 
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groaned Douglas, “and my fault too,” 
he added, ruefully, bending over the 
prostrate man, a gentle hand on his 
shoulder. “It’s not compound, however, 
simple to set. Don’t move now, hurts 
like the devil, I know. Lie there on your 
side, keep pressing your thumb here— 
helps deaden the nerve. I'll get the 
priest.” 

He dashed out of the building through 
the grove of palms and back to the 
cottage of the priest bursting open the 
latter’s door with his news. Pére Felix 
snatched up a bottle of cocoanut brandy 
and from a table drawer took a roll of 
bandages, and moving with surprising 
swiftness accompanied the other in his 
rapid sprint back to where Peter Barovic 
lay. They administered the drink to 
him and he managed to smile. 

“Hélas!” he groaned in exquisite pain, 
and then, after a moment, “Ah, Monsieur 
Ede, I fear you will not have ‘much of a 
visit after all. Such an unfortunate 
happening.” He spoke very slowly. 


| pieces busy with the priest, 
cutting down the trouser leg and 
fashioning a splint, looked up quickly. 

“Good lord!” he cried. “Please don’t 
give me a _ thought, Mr. Barovic!” 
Tearing bandages, the two men worked 
quickly and deftly. 

“‘There—more comfortable?” 

Barovic nodded. 

Ede and the priest’ discussed the 
matter of a litter, and Douglas suggested 
removing the cottage door and putting 
a mattress on it. They could get Motu 
and Tari the two native boys to help 
them. 

In a surprisingly short time it was 
accomplished and Barovic, on the make- 
shift stretcher, was borne back to the 
cottage of the priest. He winced once 
or twice in the journey, and he was very 
white when they laid him down in Pére 
Felix’s cool little room, but he was soon 
breathing easier. 

“He will have to remain with me,” 
stated the priest. “It is not to be con- 
sidered that he be moved across the 
water to his own house.” 

“Non non, Father,” murmured Barovic, 
“it is too much that you be so troubled.” 

“But of course it is! And think how I 
shall be annoyed by that yellow Lum 
Sail” Pére Felix laughed, and then 
sobering, ‘ ‘Nevertheless, mon ami,” he 
decided quietly, “here you remain! 
As for Monsieur, your guest, Lum Sai 
will look after him at your house.” 

“But look here!” exclaimed Douglas, 
“Mr. Barovic must have the Chinaman 
over here! I can get on without anyone, 
really!” 

“What!” exploded the priest, his voice 
stern, but there was a twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘You would inflict me with Lum 
Sai, as well! Non non, he will be here 
in my way quite enough as it is! Am I 
not capable, I should like to know, of 
looking after my old friend?” 

Douglas finally had to agree to let 
the Chinaman attend him and stay on at 
the Russian’s house. He was to come 
over every day. Barovic’s last words 
that afternoon was a message to Pomaraa: 

“Do not let her know until later, after 
you have dined; otherwise the dear 
child will come immediately over here 
this evening.” He suffered a twinge 
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of pain. “Tell her, please,” he added, 
“that it is my express wish that she 
wait until morning—I ought to be more 
comfortable by then. Eh bien,” he said 
slowly, “Francois will have to be good 
He cannot bring 
Pom over to the sisters when they have 
myself to care for!” A smile of under- 
standing passed between himself and the 
priest. 

It was late afternoon when Douglas 
rowed back. The land was bathed in 
the soft, golden light of sundown. Hun- 
dreds of palms made a darkness here 
and there in the gold—mysterious and 
very lovely. The towering mountains 
were tipped with rose, the only sound 
was the dip of his oars in the water. 

Lum Sai wanted immediately to 
desert the house, but was finally per- 


 suaded to serve dinner, only because 


Douglas felt the Chinaman’s visit might 
disturb his master. However, the delay 
made little difference. Lum Sai dis- 
appeared immediately the meal was put 
on the table, and the house was deserted 
when Douglas strolled through the 
garden a little later on his way to Jean- 
bon’s and Pomaraa. 


X 


pos was seated at the top 
of the broad stairs leading to 
the studio. She wore white, the plain 
straight gown cut out from her throat 
showing the fascinating poise of her 
head. On her hair tonight was a wreath 
of bright blossoms, and Douglas thought 
whimsically that no band of jewels 
could become her more. 

As he came across the lawn, he re- 
moved his helmet, holding it at his side 
as one who did not intend to resume it; 
standing so, he bore himself with a 
certain courtesy and charm that, had 
he known it, made an instant appeal to 
the girl on the steps. 

“Good evening, Mademoiselle,” he 
greeted her. 

“Good evening, 
turned gravely. 

If she was surprised at his call, unac- 
companied by Peter Barovic, she made 
no sign, and after the brief greeting her 
sree bent to the mass of flowers in her 
ap. 

“Jove!” he cried suddenly, “Really, 
you know I’ve never seen such blossoms 
as you have in this country! That, for 
instance,” he indicated a great scarlet 
flower in her lap. “What is it?” 

“Hibiscus,” she told him. 

“Beautiful, what?” 

She nodded shyly. A silence followed, 
during which, with no embarrassment, 
she waited for him to pass on or to 
remain as he chose. 

Her indifference suddenly piqued him. 

“Mademoiselle Jeanbon,” he said 
abruptly, “Mr. Barovic has asked me 
to give you a message. He is over at 
the priest’s cottage. He has had a bit 
of an accident and—” 

“Monsieur!” she cried. She rose sud- 
denly, the bright flowers scattering 
in all directions. She ran swiftly down 
to him, her face exquisitely pale. 

“What do you say?” she cried, her 
dark eyes fixed imploringly on him. 
pe : 

To Uncle Peter—an accident! I beg 
that you will tell me at once what has 
happened, Monsieur!” 


Monsieur,” she re- 
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he said 
“Your uncle was most anxious 
He is 
What a fool to 


“Please don’t be alarmed,” 
gently. 


startle her like that! 


LEASE, please, you will tell me | 
Her tiny hands were | 
| clasped in supplication. Terror shone in | 
the dark eyes. Gone was the serene reserve | 
of a few moments before; she stood in | 


the truth?” 


| front of him like a pleading child. 

He explained rapidly. 
left his face. 

“T must go to him,” 
had finished, and she was almost across 
the lawn on light, flying feet before he 

caught up with her. 
“But you must not,’ ” he told 
earnestly. “You must wait until morning, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“You wish me not to. go!’ she chal- 
lenged him haughtily. “Who are you, 
Monsieur, a stranger, to tell me I should | 
not go to my Uncle Peter!’’ 

“It is Mr. Bafovic’s own wish that | 
you wait until tomorrow, Mademoiselle,” 
he assured her gravely. 

“But no!” the girl protested. 

“You see,” he explained, “he will 
probably wish to sleep after so much | 
‘pain. Would you want to rush over | 
and. upset him, perhaps bring on a 
fever? .There is nothing you can do but | 
harm, just now, Mademoiselle Jeanbon, 
really.” 

“Is that—what shall I say—very nice, 
very polite? I—,” her lip trembled. 





but it does not seem to me that Uncle 
Peter would not wish to see me. How 
do I know that you speak true, Mon- 


Douglas’s voice was very gentle. He 
could see that she was fighting hard for 
self-control. 

“You must forgive me,” he said in his 
agreeable voice, “If I have told my news 
badly. Mr. Barovic wanted to spare 
you the sight of his suffering. For a few 
hours at least he will have considerable 
pain, but he knew he would be quite 
comfortable by morning. You see, the 
leg has been set and there is no danger. 
Please believe me, Mademoiselle,” he 
begged. 

She surveyed him gravely. 


THINK=—I do—believe,” she said 

finally, speaking slowly. “It ap- 
pears,” she added contritely, “that I have 
been rude. I am sorry.” 

“Please don’t think of it again,” he 
replied awkwardly. 

“Monsieur, I could not bear it if 
anything happened to Uncle Peter,” 
her voice was low. ‘“You cannot know,” 
she went on, “of what great goodness 
he has been to me,” she paused. “For a 
moment I was—horribly afraid. You 
understand, non?” 

“I understand,” he answered gently. 

They walked slowly back to the steps. 

“You are quite, quite sure,’ she 
questioned, “that there is no danger?” 

“Quite sure,” he told her gravely. 

She seated herself on the lower stair, 
her hands lying idle in her lap. He asked 
politely for her father. | 

“He is—asleep,” she responded quickly. 

*T will be off then,” said Douglas. 

She looked up at him through her long 





Her eyes never | 


she said when he | 


her | 
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lashes, and then turned indicating the 
step. 

“It is enough for two to sit upon, 
Monsieur,” she told him. “Will you 
not rest a moment after your so kind 
visit to tell me of my Uncle Peter?” 

“Thank you,” he said, and seated 
himself beside her. 

There was a pause. The night drew 
on; the moon was rising but its light as 
yet was faint. It was very still and very 
warm. 


YOMARAA sat very quietly her eyes 

I lowered, her hands lying idle in her 
lap. Douglas looked down at the lovely 
head bent in thought. The odor of the 
flower at her breast was deliciously 
sweet. He felt a sudden, impelling desire 


to put out his hand and touch her shining 
hair, but he controlled it and instead, 
he P aced one hand over hers in her lap. 

y dear,” he said slowly, “this is an 


odd place to meet someone like you. I 


wonder if you will understand if I say I 
feel an extraordinarily different chap 
tonight somehow, perhaps better! Who 
knows!” he smiled winningly. “It may 


be the witchery of your island, or the 
fragrance of that flower you wear, or 
the. j jolly old moon yonder,” there was 
love-making in every tone of his voice. 
“Bother words!” he broke off abruptly, 
“I feel I want to know you. May I? 
Will you trust me? 

She turned one hand upward, as 
though to clasp his and faced him. 

“You are English, Monsieur Ede,” 
she said quietly, “but I-I will try.” 

“Good lord!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘what .on 
earth has that to do with it?” 


“T do not like the English,” she re- 
plied seriously. 

Douglas stared at her. 

“The history of my islands,” she said 


“explains why I hesitate to 


gravely, 
Monsieur. 


trust one of your country, 
Do you know?” 

A light broke upon him. 

“But I say!” he cried, “That’s too 

absurd! I mean, surely you are not 
going to blame a whole race of people 
for what a few individuals did! And 
were not other countries involved in 
blackguardly deeds here? The French— 
even your father told me—.’ 

Her beautiful eyes flashed. 

“Please,” she interrupted, and rose 
suddenly. “We will not speak of my 
father, Monsieur, nor of the French. 
I know, Monsieur Ede, better than your- 
self for what the French are guilty in 
these lands.” In the moonlight her face 
looked suddenly very pale. 

He got awkwardly to his feet. He 
realized he had touched on something 
she felt very deeply and was uncertain 
how to make her understand he was 
sorry without giving further offense. 

“Tt was awfully good of you to allow 
me to stay so long,” he remarked after 
a moment. “I'll hurry over in the 
morning, if you will allow me, and we 
will go and see Mr. Barovic. And now 
good night,” he said and smiled, his 
mouth curling up in an engaging little 
erin as he added, “and really, Madem- 
oiselle, I do hope you will feel you can 
trust me.” 

She looked up at him gravely. A soft 
light stole into her eyes, a light that 
suddenly made his heart leap wildly. 





She put out her hand. “Yes,” she 
murmured slowly. “I will trust you.” 

And again there came to him that 
throb in the throat that he had felt when 
he first saw her. 


XI 
OUGLAS rose early the following 


morning, and after one of Lum 
Sai’s best breakfasts he started for Jean- 
bon’s. There was a radiance of golden light 
in the garden. 
of a tiny dust of intensely brilliant 
jewels and everywhere along his path 
were dancing specks of light. Every- 
where also there was solitude, yet every- 
where there seemed a ceaseless movement 
of minute and vital things. 

He walked hurriedly, but when he 
reached Jeanbon’s there was no sign 
of Pomaraa. He walked around the side 
of the house to the archway leading to 
the studio. 

“Come in, come in,” called the odd, 
grating voice of the painter, and Douglas 
stepped inside. 

Jeanbon, in khaki, beltless trousers and 
turned in shirt, was seated before an 
easel, a palette on his knee. Beside him 
was a small table with many brushes 
and a little tray bearing what looked 
like the remains of a meal. He was sur- 
prisingly fit and sober and his hair and 
beard had been trimmed and he was 
shaved. He was quite a different one 
to the unkempt figure of the day before. 


-/? WILL join you in one moment, 
Monsieur,” he said. “I am just 
blocking in a trying piece here. Have a 
chair, or if you prefer, walk about.” He 
waved a long, delicate hand. “Anything 
you like, Monsieur.” 

“Please don’t let me disturb you,” 
replied Douglas. He wanted to ask for 
Pomaraa but felt suddenly awkward. 

He stood looking about the strange 
room where emblems of devil-worship 
jostled silver and ivory crucifixes. There 


were ebony boxes and elephant’s tusks, | 


and queer pieces of ancient Persian 
tapestry and graceful Venetian goblets 
tappa mats and beads. As on the 
day before, he gained the impression of 
innumerable little inlaid tables, and 
lovely carved chests and chairs. 
“Voila!” cried Jeanbon and put down 
his brush. He rose and bowed in that 
odd old-world fashion which was his. 
“I am delighted to see you again, 
Monsieur,” he said courteously and 
shook hands. “You find in my studio 
many strange things, n’est-ce pas?” he 
added, directing on Douglas a glance 
from his luminous eyes that was half 
mocking, half serious. 
“You certainly have many strange 
and beautiful things,” answered Douglas. 
“And you wonder if I am a little mad 
that I keep them all jumbled together 
in this room that is neither studio, 
library, nor museum!” The Frenchman’s 
eyes fixed the other with a keen and 
penetrating light, and then he smiled. 
“Eh bien!” he exclaimed, not waiting 
for a reply, “Perhaps I am a little mad 
after all! Regardez! In my youth I 
traveled much and, as you see, I col- 
lected much—some good, most of it 
very bad!” He laughed. “This is the 
last place I visited, so—” he waved his 
long hands expressively ‘“—we all remain 


The air sparkled as if full | 
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quite comfortably together, is it not so?” 
He laughed again, and then his manner 
growing instantly serious he added: 
“‘But this is a most unfortunate business, 
this accident to my poor Peter Barovic. 
Have you seen him this morning?” 


6s O,” replied Douglas. “I am on my 

way over there now. You know, 

really,” he added ruefully. “I feel the 
whole thing is my fault.” 

“Mais non!” cried Jeanbon. “Barovic 
told me what occurred. It could not be 
helped, Monsieur.” 

“Tt was so unnecessary,” said Douglas, 
and added, “You have seen him then, 
this morning?” 

“Yes. My daughter had me over 
there at dawn,” he shrugged expressively. 
“She is still there. My daughter is de- 
voted to our friend, Monsieur, and he to 
her. In fact,” he shrugged again. “He 
has been far more of a father to Pomaraa 
than myself.” 

He laughed, but Douglas, remembering 
the look of mingled sorrow and pride the 
painter had given his daughter the day 
before, wondered if it was because he 
recognized his own shortcomings as a 
father. 

“But will you not remain a while, 
Monsieur?” asked Jeanbon as Douglas 
started to take his leave. 

“Thank you,” replied the latter, “but 
I must be off. I am anxious to see how 
Mr. Barovic is.” 

“Au revoir, then,” called the French- 
man. ‘Come in, any time.” He sat 
down again before his easel. 

Douglas walked slowly down to the 
beach. So! Mademoiselle Pomaraa 
had not waited for him! After all, of 
course, why should she? True, he told 
her he would call that morning, but she 
had not said she would wait! His interest 
in her was heightened considerably. 


HE sunlight lay over the bay in 

myriads of golden spangles. Palms 
ran out to the waters and were bathed 
by them softly, and on the bay, skimming 
gracefully here and there were birds of 
vivid plumage. 

The priest was standing in his doorway 
as Douglas came in sight of his little 
house and he called out: “Bonjour, 
Monsieur,” in his hearty voice. 

“Good morning, Father,” said Douglas 
and came forward shaking hands. “How 
is Mr. Barovic this morning?” 

““Hélas—he suffered a good deal of 
pain during the night. I feel so helpless, 
even though I am something of a doctor. 
Come in, Monsieur,” he led the way into 
the house. ‘Little Pom has been here 
all morning. The good sisters were here 
most of the night and she relieved them 
as early as dawn.” He opened a door to 
the right of the small hallway. 

Pomaraa was sitting at the Russian’s 
bedside, gently waving a branch of 
palm. Barovic’s voice was drowsy when 
he greeted Douglas. 

“Had a bad night,” he said, “but 
getting devilish sleepy now. They have 
all made me very comfortable. Take 
this dear child away into the sunlight, 
Monsieur, she has been here for hours. 
Pom, chérie, you will have to entertain 
Monsieur Ede until I am about again.” 

The girl laid a cool little hand on his 
forehead. 
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“Yes, Uncle Peter,” her voice was 
soothing, soft, like a caress. “We are 
going at once, but you must sleep now— 
sleep.” She bent over him crooning 
as to a sick child. Barovic’s heavy eyes 
closed. In a few moments his regular 
breathing told them he finally slept 
and they went softly out. 

They took leave of Pére Felix, ar- 







- ranging to come over the following day. 
Ee 
a As they strolled down to the beach, 


Pomaraa said politely: 


é a appears that I am to help make 
f it less dull for you, so we had better 
begin at once, Monsieur.” That outward 
gesture of her exquisitely shaped hands. 
“\What would you like to do today?” 
she asked. 

tie looked down at her appreciatively, 
charmed at the picture she made. She 


wore a soft pongee skirt and blouse, 
the latter open at the throat. The sun 
on her glorious hair made it look like a 
living flame. 


He stopped and made her a little bow, 
half mocking, half serious. 
‘Lam entirely in your hands, Madem- 
oiselle,” he said with his delightful smile. 
She looked over thoughtfully at the 
green mountains sloping steeply upward, 
then her eyes came back to his. 
“You are fond of horses perhaps? 
Monsieur rides?” 
; “Of course,” he answered. 
“Well then,” she paused hesitatingly; 
laughter like the sudden glow of sunlight 
flashed into her eyes. She clapped her 


: hands like a child. ‘‘We shall go to fairy- 
land,” she cried in her lovely, vibrant 
voice, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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will know Scoggins, too; those who follow 

the magazines closely, who read adventure 

stories to help stifle the longing for the far 

places which they know they can never 

satisfy through the actuality of travel— 
‘ those readers will remember his name in 
gratitude. For Scoggins gives you, if you 
are among that number, what you are 
looking for and then some! 

The title of his new book, “The Red 
Gods Call,” (Bobbs-Merrill), even sounds 
adventurous. And it is; it’s the real thing. 

Scoggins knows his Central America, 
his Hot Belt. He knows, as his pub- 
lishers put it, the “lonely camps where 
men sit at night and talk of home.” He 
knows, to continue from the book-jacket, 
“the hard-shells the old-timers he writes 
about.” We'll subscribe to those senti- 
ments as fully as the publishers could 
wish; Scoggins knows and, we might add, 
he knows how to tell what he knows. 

“The Red Gods Call” is the story of a 
small town and a small-town business 
man—and what happened to him. When, 
one night, a wanderer is dropped at his 
feet by a brakeman ex machina, he plays 
\l Raschid to the dusty tramp. And then 
the bread cast on the waters returns to 
choke him.* After the stranger’s tales of 
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distant places, Milo, Indiana, is unbear- 
ably stuffy. The tramp calls him “Buck” 
and strange reactions begin to trouble his 
blood. No one had ever named him any- 
thing with a he-man sound to it before. 
And when the wanderer, safe in a settled 
job, finally takes his benefactor’s girl 
away from him, podgy proper Howard 
Pressley becomes Buck Pressley in the 
twinkling of aneye. “Buck!”’—there was 
a tag to live up to. And Buck proceeded 
to do just that. 

There’s your start: How Buck lived up 
to his name, how he met old Benjamin 
Murchison—General Ben Murchison, hero 
of more revolutions than you could count 
on all your fingers and- toes—how he 
heard and answered the call of the Red 
Gods; those things are what you'll have 
to find out for yourself from Mr. Scog- 
gins’ story. And we wish that we had t'e 
joy of finding them out still before us. 

Let us leave just this much with you, 
then. This fellow Scoggins is no mere ad- 
venture-monger. 
a yarn-spinner first of all, none better; but 
he can write, too. What ‘Donn Byrne does 
for his Ireland, Scoggins does for the Hot 
Countries; we don’t mean that he adopts 
Byrne’s “manner,” precisely, but the 
result is the same. You fairly ache to 
have been a gentleman-adventurer your- 
self, to have been in your palmy days a 
Buck Pressley, a Ben Murchison, a sig- 
nificant figure in one of those ridiculous, 
gallant little republics. 

That’s the test after all, for a book of 
this kind. Will you feel it, will it fan into 
flame whatever ‘spark of adventure may 
be left in your business-like, matter-of- 
fact soul, will it make you, in fact, long to 
pull up stakes and leave your own Milo 
forever? 

If a book can do that to you—an 
adventure book—it’s the right kind of a 
story, properly told. And Mr. Scoggins’ 
“The Red Gods Call” is that kind of a 


story. 
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on eRe Waite for Free Samples. Sell Madi- 
‘Better-Made”’ Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or ex ence required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and nus. ‘Madison 
Company, 564 Broadway, New York. 





SONGS 





Songwriters: Send poems for free criticism 
and marketing, — Turner, 5417R, 12th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Pe aaa 


Sean ae 


a PRE ra 2 


PAPEETE LARS, 
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Blue Summer skies, 
hillsides verdure-clad, 


an open road ahead — 


c/LERE’S FREEDOM 








An open road—a great car 
combination ! 

Zerolene, made by the Standard Oil Company of Cal- 
ifornia, has great stability anda remarkably low carbon 
content. It is a superior oil, changed and improved to 
meet each new motoring and mechanical condition, 
with all the resourcefulness and capacity that come 
from 48 years’ experience in oil refining. 

At any dealer’s or Standard Oil Service Station, the 
Zerolene Correct Lubrication Chart will show you 
the correct ‘“‘body” of Zerolene suited to the engine 
of your car. Ask for Zerolene by name. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


a great oil—a great 


Zerolene puts lg 


Standard Oil efficiency ce 


in your crankcase 
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That beauty can be created by simple 
means is suggested in this engaging 
bathroom. The clear white fixtures 
harmonize with the cool greens and 
tans of walls and floor; their grace- 
ful lines and unusual contours add 
further charm and distinction. 


The Corwith bath is unique. Its 
outer surfaces are moulded in re- 
ceding planes. Matchingitinglisten- 
ing white color, the Revere lavatory 
of twice-fired vitreous china has a 


Securo waste for quick and cleanly 
draining. In keeping with the 
painted plaster walls and cement 
floor, the Corwith, the Revere and 
the Saneto are not expensive. 


The wide range of styles and prices 
in which Crane plumbing and heat- 
ing fixtures, valves and fittings are 
now supplied by leading contractors 
everywhere puts beauty, comfortand 
health within reach of all. Write 
for new book of color schemes. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrpv., LONDON 
ClE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 




















